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Introduction  to  Second  Edition 

The  Memorial  Edition  of  this  book  having  been 
exhausted,  the  continued  demand  for  it  has  led  to 
the  publication  of  a  Second  Edition.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  here  the  inspiration  which  Mrs. 
Arnold  received  from  Elizabeth  Harrison's  ''A 
Study  of  Child  Nature."  This  edition  has  been 
somewhat  revised,  but  not  changed  in  any  essential. 

Francis  M.  Arnold. 


Introduction  to  First  Edition 

When  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Jean  Carpenter 
Arnold,  passed  from  this  life  into  the  Great 
Beyond,  her  many  friends  and  disciples,  who  had 
at  one  time  or  another  been  her  pupils,  began  at 
once  to  plan  for  a  memorial  to  express  their  love 
for  her.  And  various  suggestions  came  from  far 
and  near  (for  once  to  know  her  was  always  to 
love  her),  and  many  of  the  students  who  had 
studied  under  her  were  scattered  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

A  bronze  tablet  upon  the  wall  of  her  classroom 
was  proposed  as  a  fit  representation  of  her  last- 
ing influence ;  a  marble  bust  for  the  college  hall ; 
a  chime  of  bells  to  announce  the  class  hours;  a 
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loan  scholarship  given  in  her  name,  and  various 
other  things,  were  suggested.  Finally,  however, 
it  was  decided  that  a  volume  of  her  notes  on 
Froebel's  "Mother-Play  Songs"  would  be  the  most 
fitting  memorial,  for,  after  all,  it  was  not  her  love 
of  the  beautiful,  nor  her  sweet,  calm  face,  nor 
her  musical  voice  that  inspired  them,  but  her  high 
standards  of  conduct  and  her  broad  outlook  upon 
the  real  values  of  life.  The  ''Mother-Play"  had 
been  her  favorite  subject  during  the  fifteen  years 
that  she  had  been  connected  with  the  school,  and 
had  they  not,  all  of  them,  sat  spellbound  and  inspired 
by  her  teaching  from  this  book?  Therefore,  her 
words  should  be  her  lasting  memorial. 

The  money  for  the  publication  of  her  notes  on 
this  subject  was  quickly  collected  and  placed  in 
the  bank,  and  I  was  asked  to  edit  the  same.  I  was 
absent  from  the  city  at  the  time,  but  gladly  con- 
sented to  undertake  my  part  in  so  beautiful  a 
memorial.  We  had  grown  up  as  girls  together 
and  for  more  than  thirty  years  our  friendship  had 
been  unbroken. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  city,  all  of  her  note 
books  on  this  subject  were  placed  in  my  hands 
by  her  husband,  and  I  began  my  labor  of  love. 
But  alas,  although  her  lectures  had  been  among 
the  most  inspiring  that  I  had  ever  listened  to, 
and  were  always  overflowing  with  brilliant  allu- 
sions, illustrations  and  quotations,  and  the  notes 
covered  several  hundred  pages,  I  found  only  frag- 
ments of  the  beautiful  word-forms,  by  means  of 
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which  she  had  presented  her  ideas  to  her  classes. 
She  had,  evidently,  depended  upon  mere  jottings 
for  inspirations,  sometimes  a  word  only,  to  recall 
an  idea  or  to  finish  out  a  broken  paragraph. 

My  effort  at  editing  the  notes  seemed  only  to 
mar,  and  not  to  mend,  her  expression,  although  I 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  thought-matter 
After  w^orking  for  several  months  over  it,  I  de 
cided  that  my  very  familiarity  with  the  theme 
caused  me  to  unconsciously  change  h?r  manner 
of  expressing  herself  into  my  manner  of  expres- 
sion, when  in  reality  our  modes  of  expression  were 
entirely  different.  T  finally  passed  the  notes  into 
the  hands  of  another  of  her  friends,  with  a  less 
set  style  of  her  own,  but  she  also  found  it  impos- 
sible to  edit  the  notes  without  materially  changing 
them.  They  were  next  passed  into  the  hands  of 
an  expert  editor  of  manuscript,  bur  he  failed  en- 
tirely to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  lectures.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  print  the  fragmentary  notes 
just  as  they  were,  hoping  that  some  of  them  might 
suggest  the  majesty  of  thought  and  the  depth  of 
sentiment  of  which  they  had  helped  her  to  express, 
just  as  the  beautiful  fragments  of  marble  in  many 
of  the  museums  of  Italy  (so  loved  by  her)  told 
of  the  beauty  of  which  they  had  been  a  part. 

Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Chicago,  111. 


I. 

PLAY  WITH   THE  LIMBS. 

The  little  child  is  in  bondage  to  his  body. 

His  weakness,  his  helplessness,  his  ignorance, 
his  frailty,  make  him  entirely  dependent  on  the 
love  and  care  of  others.  Baby  animals  soon  care 
for  themselves,  but  a  little  child  cannot  live  unless 
all  the  necessities  of  life  are  provided  by  someone 
else.  Many  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  reach  the 
fruition  of  their  powers  in  a  few  hours  after  their 
birth ;  some  higher  forms,  in  a  few  days ;  others 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  the  highest  forms 
of  animal  life  are  at  their  noblest  development  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  existence.  But  man  is 
born  into  the  world  weaker  than  any  animal,  that 
by  the  resistance  which  things  around  oppose  to 
his  weakness  he  may  be  incited  to  the  exertion 
of  inward  strength ;  for  example,  in  his  learning 
to  talk,  or  learning  to  walk.  He  makes  a  thousand 
repeated  eflforts  before  his  body  is  mastered  and 
controlled.  If  all  these  things  came  as  easily  to 
the  child  as  to  the  animal,  he  would  never  try  to 
do  difficult  things,  and  therefore  his  development 
would  be  arrested  on  a  very  low  plane  This  power 
within  which  incites  him  to  make  an  effort,  is  the 
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spontaneous  activity  of  the  child  expressing  itself 
through  unconscious,  instinctive  movements,  such 
as  kicking,  tossing,  rolling,  tumbling,  and  screaming. 

This  effort  of  the  mind  to  obtain  mastery  over 
the  body  is  the  child's  first  stage  of  development. 
The  first  material  upon  which  he  exerts  his  power 
is  his  own  body.  His  first  play  (as  well  as  his 
first  work)  is  with  himself.  Here  is  the  starting 
point  of  education.  He  pulls  his  toes  and  fingers, 
he  kicks  against  obstacles  which  may  impede  his 
free  movements,  he  grasps,  squeezes  and  pulls  what- 
ever comes  within  his  reach. 

As  the  woodman  needs  a  good  axe,  so  the  human 
being  needs  a  good  body.  It  is  the  tool  of  his 
spirit.  Therefore  the  child  instinctively  begins  to 
train  and  develop  his  muscles  and  senses,  and  grad- 
ually, through  this  exercise  of  his  power,  he  ac- 
quires mastery  over  his  Hmbs,  and  learns  to  crawl 
to  stand,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  grasp,  to  hold,  and 
his  cooing  and  lisping  grow  into  speech.  Thus, 
first  the  child  in  his  play  is  getting  the  mastery  over 
his  body,  but  secondly,  he  is  also  getting  the  mastery 
of  himself,  of  that  which  will  go  forth  and  control 
the  world.  ''Through  outer,  inner  life  to  waken," 
says  the  motto  of  this  first  ''Mother- Play  Song." 
Froebel,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  baby's  play  (keep- 
ing the  child  still  or  imposing  the  adult  mind  and 
conception  upon  him),  accepts  him  as  he  is,  but 
tries  to  find  the  rationality,  the  wisdom  of  the  plan, 
which  lies  underneath  the  child's  own  activity,  in- 
stead* of  forcing  something  alien  and  external  upon 
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him.  This  latter  method  produces  precocious  chil- 
dren, whereas  the  former  method  develops  healthy, 
joyous,  normally  bright  children. 

So  we  begin  with  bodily  movement,  for  this 
stirring  life,  this  self-activity,  this  demand  to  do 
of  the  child  is  the  germ  which  is  to  form  the 
basis  for  everything  he  may  accomplish  through- 
out all  his  future  life.  This  is  his  gift  from  God, 
showing  his  divine  origin.  God,  the  Creator,  is 
absolute  activity,  and  each  human  immortal  being 
made  in  the  ''image  of  God"  must  have  this  prin- 
ciple of  activity  within  him.  This  germinal  point 
of  activity  within  is  the  basis  of  all  future  cre- 
ativity, otherwise  all  art,  all  literature,  all  inven- 
tions, in  fact  all  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment would  be  impossible,  for  man  would  be  de- 
termined from  without,  as  is  a  machine,  instead 
of  being  by  birth  and  inheritance  ''a  son  of  God." 

However,  he  must  vindicate  his  birthright  and 
win  his  inheritance.  Michel  Angelo  as  a  babe, 
tossing  with  indefinite,  wabbling  movements  in  his 
nurse's  arms,  had  the  germ  of  creative  activity 
which  afterwards  painted  the  "Last  Judgment." 
When  he  did  that  he  won  his  inheritance  and 
vindicated  his  birthright.  Edison  i*-:  another  ex- 
ample of  the  marvelous  power  of  development 
which  man  possesses.  The  American  people  began 
as  poor  outcasts,  battling  with  the  elements,  with 
the  Indians,  with  wild  nature.  This  concentration 
and  direction  of  energy  begun  in  such  a  humble 
way,  has  grown  until  today  we  have  the  greatest 
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inventive  nation  of  the  w^orld, — a  nation  that  has 
done  more  to  change  methods  through  new  inven- 
tions in  the  past  50  years  than  all  the  w^orld  has 
done  before.  American  mythology  will  some  day 
portray  this  in  literary  form. 

What  is  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done  in 
order  to  develop  and  make  use  of  this  instinct 
of  activity  which  expresses  itself  in  aimless  toss- 
ing, perhaps  in  restless  fretfulness?  Is  it  not 
to  give  it  a  definite  outlet,  an  aim,  an  object  on 
which  to  exercise  itself,  consciously,  with  purpose 
and  concentration?  This  is  the  mother's  and  the 
kindergartner's  part — to  provide  the  opportunity 
and  direct  the  activity.  How  does  the  mother  in 
the  lower  picture  do  this,  in  the  upper  picture,  in 
the  song?  How  does  the  race  gain  physical  power 
over  nature? 

In  each  of  these  games  we  find  a  type  or  ex- 
ample of  some  truth  which  stands  for  or  sym- 
bolizes all  similar  truths.  In  this  game  the  child 
tossing  his  limbs  symbolizes  all  unconscious,  undi- 
rected, aimless,  indefinite  efifort.  The  mother  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  for  her  child  to  press  against,  and 
his  trying  to  push  her  hands  away,  symbolizes  all 
conscious  effort,  all  definitely  directed  activity,  with 
a  conscious  purpose  in  view.  And  this  is  the  law 
by  which  we  transcend  limitations. 

We  must  see  each  game  as  the  embodiment  of 
some  universal  law,  and  then  see  that  this  law 
is  all  around  us  acting  as  a  governing  principle 
in  a  like  manner.    As,  for  example,  in  the  physical 
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world,  the  baby's  kicking  is  an  illustration  of  the 
same  principle  as  the  boy  running  against  time, 
or  jumping  to  reach  a  mark.  It  is  physical  power 
he  is  striving  for.  In  the  typical  heroes  of  the 
race  we  see  the  same.  Achilles  is  an  illustration : 
It  is  in  the  infant,  or  the  lowest  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Again,  we  see  how  intellectual  development  fol- 
lows the  same  law  of  activity.  The  children  in 
the  picture  are  contriving  a  water  wheel.  Here 
comes  in  the  power  of  all  inventions.  Ulysses 
is  a  type  of  this  form  of  intellectual  activity. 

Again,  we  place  ideals  before  ourselves  and  strive 
to  live  up  to  them.  This  is  the  law  of  spiritual 
development.  The  lives  of  the  saints  are  illustra- 
tions of  this.  You  may  recall  the  story  of  the 
little  clock  that  had  to  tick  a  hundred  million  times. 
It  said :  *T  never  can  do  it.  There  is  no  use  of 
my  trying." 

''You  can  tick  once,"  said  the  big  clock. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  just  keep  on  ticking  once." 

It  is  an  inexorable  truth  that  all  vague,  pur- 
poseless, inexact,  aimless  doing  not  only  achieves 
no  result  that  is  worth  while,  but  it  makes  a  weak, 
colorless  character.  This  is  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  learn  in  the  kindergarten,  nothing  is  too 
small,  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  doing  well  if 
it  is  worth  doing  at  all.  The  secret  of  success  and 
the  secret  of  a  great,  helpful,  useful  life  is  the 
power  to  direct  all   one's   energies  towards  some 
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worthy  aim,  and  do  each  detail  of  it  well.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  frontiersman  who  became  famous 
as  a  rapid  and  exact  railmaker.  When  asked  how 
he  became  so  skilled,  he  replied:  "I  always  try  to 
beat  my  last  batch  of   rails." 

You  have  come  here  to  direct  all  the  power  of 
your  being  towards  mastering  the  science  of  child- 
nature.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  not  only  that 
you  enlarge  your  life,  your  feeling,  your  intellect; 
you  must  enter  the  realm  of  the  beautiful.  The 
inspiration  of  high  living  and  noble  thinking  must 
also  be  yours.  Drink  deeply  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  comes  from  these  fountains  of  life.  But 
that  you  may  do  this,  you  must  attend  carefully 
and  well  to  the  minutest,  simplest  task.  You  cannot 
teach  your  children  to  be  careful,  unless  you  are 
careful.  You  cannot  lead  your  children  to  be  neat 
and  orderly,  unless  you  are  neat  and  orderly ;  to  be 
faithful,  unless  you  are  faithful ;  to  be  punctual 
(that  is,  to  have  a  respect  for  their  own  time,  and 
the  time  of  others),  unless  you  are  punctual;  to 
be  earnest,  sincere,  gentle,  and  kindly,  unless  you 
are  earnest,  sincere,  gentle,  and  kindly.  So  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  exact  and  definite,  also,  in  the 
expression  of  your  thought  in  your  abstracts.  Let 
the  thought  be  as  wide  and  sweeping  and  compre- 
hensive as  you  please,  but  let  it  be  to  the  point, 
and  bring  the  application  down  to  the  definite, 
practical  detail  of  your  work  with  the  children. 
Be  neat  and  exact  in  your  handwork.     Make  the 
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indefinite,  definite.  These  things  are  tests  of  char- 
acter. 

Carlyle  says,  "The  world  is  simply  'stuff'  on 
which  to  try  our  soul's  strength."  We  are  here 
to  become  masters;  kings  (if  we  will)  over  this 
external  world.  Also,  to  measure  our  strength 
against  the  tasks  of  life,  and  as  we  measure  our 
strength,  and  control  and  direct  it,  it  increases  a 
hundredfold.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  great, 
noble,  powerful  ship,  drifting  rudderless,  never 
making  port,  and  one  whose  course  is  guided  by  a 
skillful  pilot.  You  are  your  own  pilot.  You  alone 
shall  say  whether  you  will  make  port  or  drift  at 
the  will  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Let  us  again 
repeat,  ''Through  outward,  inner  life  to  waken." 
The  infant  has  to  take  possession  of  his  own  body, 
to  unft^ld,  to  develop,  to  bring  under  control  its 
latent  powers,  before  it  can  become  the  tool  of  his 
spirit. 

What  effect  does  the  difficult  mastery  of  the 
body,  the  learning  to  crawl,  to  stand,  to  walk,  to 
run,  to  jump,  to  talk,  to  grasp,  to  lift,  to  hold,  to 
throw,  have  on  the  child's  character?  Animals 
can  do  such  things  almost  without  learning.  The 
child,  when  he  directs  his  weak  bodily  powers 
toward  a  certain  aim,  is  exercising  his  will.  His 
mind  is  controlling  and  using  his  body.  He,  the 
inner,  the  true  being,  is  becoming  master  of  this 
outer  l>ody.  He 'is  growing  into  sovereignty  over 
his  body,  over  the  external.     Next  he  will  say,  'T 
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must  not  eat  all  of  this  sweet  orange;  I  will  save 
half  for  another  time,  or  for  Httle  sister."  So  the 
same  power — this  power  of  inner  control  over  the 
outer — which  has  developed  when  he  sent  forth  all 
his  feeble  strength  in  trying  to  push  against  his 
mother's  hand,  is  now  used  to,  control  the  self- 
indulgence  of  eating  the  luscious  fruit  and  is  help- 
ing him  to  save  it  for  someone  he  loves.  Thus 
we  see  it  is  by  getting  control  of  the  outer  that 
the  inner  life  is  awakened  and  developed.  This 
is  the  true,  larger  meaning  of  self-control.  That 
is,  the  inner  divine  self  learns,  by  one  conscious 
effort  after  another,  to  control  both  the  outer  world 
of  nature,  and  the  inner  world  of  impulses,  moods 
and  caprices.  When  a  child  is  restless  and  fretful, 
because  he  is  idle,  many  a  mother  may  ask,  "What 
shall  I  do?  Shall  I  entertain  him  or  give  him 
an  outlet  for  his  own  activity  ?"  What  is  the  result 
if  she  does  something  startling  to  hold  his  attention 
and  keep  him  quiet?  She  fosters  idleness  and 
creates  a  desire  to  be  entertained,  instead  of  giving 
to  him  a  healthy  outlet  for  his  own  activity.  Mere 
sensations  always  pall  in  time.  There  is  no  growth 
in  them  for  the  powers  of  the  inner  being.  This 
is  the  reason  why  they  do  not  satisfy  him;  the 
child  who  learns  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of  others 
to  amuse  him  will  become  a  blase  seeker  after 
novelty,  something  new  and  startling,  something 
sensational  to  give  spice  to  life.^  A  blase  child  is 
a  sad  sight  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels!  Too 
many  playthings  or  too  complete  and  finished  play- 
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things  lead  to  this  same  blase  condition.  My  little 
friend  Dorothea  had  a  passion  for  playing  house- 
keeping with  blocks  of  wood,  old  bottles,  anything 
she  might  chance  to  pick  up.  Her  father  bought 
a  child's  stove  with  real  kettles,  in  which  she  could 
cook.  But  she  soon  grew  tired  of  it,  and  planned 
another  kind  of  play  of  her  own.  The  fine  toy 
stove  spoiled  the  reality  of  her  make-believe  one, 
so  she  neglected  both  and  invented  a  new  play. 

Although  you  may  endeavor  to  lead  your  child 
to  entertain  himself  by  doing,  and  thus  develop 
his  latent  powers — this  does  not  exclude  you  from 
participation  in  his  work  and  play.  I  know  a 
mother  whose  child  wants  her  to  sit  on  the  floor 
and  sew,  while  she,  the  child,  plays.  This  sympa- 
thetic cooperation  of  the  mother  in  her  child's  occu- 
pations or  play  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
tender,  as  well  as  helpful,  experiences  in  a  child's 
life.  But  let  him  or  her  do  his  or  her  part.  Let 
it  be  participation  or  cooperation,  not  your  doing 
things  to  amuse  him,  and  thus  lull  his  self-activity 
into  quiescence. 

Let  us  look  at  the  negative  side  of  this  subject. 
A  small  child  receives  a  great  deal  by  absorption, 
even  when  the  mother  suppresses  his  activity.  A 
''keep-still  child"  once  said  her  name  was  "Mary 
Don't."  What  was  the  result?  I  need  not  answer 
this.  If  you  have  observed  this  ''Mary  Don't" 
kind  of  children,  you  know  what  was  the  result. 
The  question  may  be.a>iked,  Is  all  rightly  directed 
activity   healthy?     Yes;   because   the   inner   being, 
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the  self,  is  in  control  of  the  outer,  the  external, 
the  material.  This  is  the  true  condition  of  soul 
growth.  The  child  loves  to  try  his  powers  and 
win  recognition  and  success.  But  some  forms  of 
obstacles  are  necessary  for  individual  development. 
Sometimes  the  mother  suggests  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again  until  the  child  wearies  of  the  mo- 
notony. Sometimes  she  tries  to  divert  the  child 
from  a  forbidden  activity  to  something  which  the 
child  does  not  care  for.  In  this  case  she  should  try 
to  understand  what  it  is  the  child  likes  in  the  wrong 
activity.  It  is  usually  something  healthful,  al- 
though the  child's  judgment  may  not  be  good.  A 
boy  found  in  a  large  tub  of  water  some  deep,  round 
bowls  of  porcelain.  He  observed  accidentally  that 
these  bowls,  when  dropped  upside  down  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  water,  sprang  back  with  an 
explosive  noise.  This  gave  him  pleasure ;  he  fre- 
quently tried  the  experiment,  perfectly  sure,  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  bowl  could  not  be  broken  in 
the  deep,  yielding  water.  He  was  frequently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  order  to  improve  the  result  of  the 
experiment,  the  bowl  was  dropped  from  greater 
and  greater  heights.  At  one  time  the  bowl  fell 
so  horizontally  upon  the  level  water  surface,  and 
from  so  great  a  height,  that  the  imprisoned  air 
could  not  escape  in  any  direction,  but  was  com- 
pressed so  forcibly  that  it  broke  the  bowl  into 
almost  equal  parts.  Perplexed  and  distressed,  the 
little  •  self-teaching  physicist,  stood  before  the  un- 
expected result  of  the  play  that  had  delighted  him 
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so  much.  This  is  a  suggestive  story  told  by  Froebel 
in  Education  of  Man. 

Again,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "If  obstacles 
are  necessary  for  growth,  is  competition  against 
others  necessary?"  No.  Competition  begets  in- 
ordinate desire  to  triumph  over  others.  The  child 
must  compete  with  his  own  former  self.  He  must 
try  to  ''beat  his  last  batch  of  rails."  In  offering  a 
stimulation  to  the  self-activity  of  a  child,  be  careful 
to  keep  the  right  proportions  between  the  task 
and  the  strength  of  the  child.  When  the  task  is 
too  hard,  discouragement  is  the  result ;  the  child 
won't  try.  He  grows  cowardly,  perhaps  moody 
and  discontented.  When  the  task  is  too  easy,  he 
becomes  indolent,  capricious  and  conceited.  Her- 
bert Spencer  says,  ''Confidence  is  the  remembrance 
of  former  successes." 

But  the  development  of  skill  is  the  least  im- 
portant part  of  the  result.  The  moral  development 
is  the  great  thing.  We  grow  in  moral  strength 
always,  through  the  responsible  performance  of 
duty.  When  we  shirk  the  responsibility  for  a  piece 
of  work  once  undertaken  by  us,  and  rely  on  an- 
other to  shoulder  it,  we  degenerate  morally.  It  is 
this  power  to  put  forth  personal  effort  that  is  the 
all-important  thing  in  thus  training  a  child. 

Three  truths  are  involved  in  this  lesson : 

1.  Aimless  activity  is  to  be  changed  into  con- 
sciously self-directed  activity. 

2.  The  object  of  a  child's  activity  should  have 
an  institutional  value.     In  this  particular  instance 
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he  plays  at  oil-making,  which  is  a  racial  activity. 
Thus  he  is  beginning,  through  play,  to  participate 
in  the  institutional  life  of  his  race. 

3.  It  also  should  train  the  sympathies.  The  child 
in  the  song  plays  making  oil,  not  directly  because 
it  is  an  occupation  of  life,  but  to  help  his  mother. 
To  provide  oil  for  her  night  lamp.  This  is  really 
the  starting  point.  The  conscious  imitation  of  an 
activity  comes  later.  From  the  first  the  child  is  a 
social  being,  and  needs  the  nurture  of  your  symx- 
pathy.  His  instinct  of  love  must  have  an  outlet. 
It  is  by  encouraging  him  to  do  something  for  the 
pleasure  of  someone  he  loves  that  his  work  first 
becomes  interesting  to  him.  Whenever  the  child 
experiences  joy  in  playing  he  is  doing  something  for 
his  mother,  the  thought  of  others  is  beginning  to 
replace  the  thought  of  self.  Always  remember,  it  is 
by  the  thought  of  dedicating  our  work  to  the  service 
or  pleasure  of  others,  that  the  activity  is  elevated 
into  the  spiritual  realm. 
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FALLING,    FALLING, 

The  fact  related  in  this  song  is  that  the  child 
is  allowed  by  its  mother  to  fall,  yet  so  carefully 
guarded,  that  it  will  not  be  seriously  hurt  by  the 
fall,  yet  will  receive  a  slight  shock  or  jar.  The 
result  is  an  increase  of  strength  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  strength.  How  do  we  grow  as  individuals, 
physically?  Is  it  not  by  exercising  our  bodies  and 
supplying  them  with  wholesome  food  ?  How  do  we 
grow  intellectually?  Is  it  not  by  exerting  our  men- 
tal faculties?  How  do  we  grow  morally?  Is  it 
not  by  willingly  choosing  to  do  that  which  is  right, 
choosing  to  be  true,  noble,  helpful  characters  ? 

Our  greatest  glory  as  human  beings  lies  not  in 
never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall.  As 
long  as  we  rely  on  another  for  physical  strength, 
or  to  do  our  thinking  for  us,  or  entirely  to  regulate 
our  conduct  ft>r  us,  we  are  not  complete  individuals. 
Therefore  the  mother  must  train  her  little  child, 
must  help  him  to  become  an  independent  individ- 
uality by  gradually  withdrawing  her  hand,  sep- 
arating herself  from  him  in  order  to  teach  him 
independence  in  the  use  of  his'  body,  in  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  in  his  moral  conduct. 

But   the   child,   when   he   finds   his   individualitv 
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through  separation  from  his  mother,  should  still 
feel  spiritually  united  with  her  through  the  bond 
of  sympathetic  love.  When  he  looks  into  his 
mobher's  face  and  sees  her  loving  smile,  even  while 
she  withdraws  her  hand  from  his  back,  he  surely 
will  feel  that  he  is  one  with  her  spiritually — little 
by  little  he  will  learn  that  physical  separation  does 
not  prevent  spiritual  union.  Although  when  he 
slips  away  from  her  protecting  arm  or  sustaining 
hand,  he  feels  a  slight  shock,  her  loving  smile  tells 
him  that  she  is  still  protecting  him.  and  the  joy 
of  being  reunited  with  her  after  the  physical  sep- 
aration makes  their  spiritual  union  closer.  That 
is  the  small  cycle  illustrated  by  this  little  play.  You 
can  enlarge  it  to  meet  wider  and  deeper  experi- 
ences. It  is  typical.  We  find  analogous  manifesta- 
tions in  the  nursery-play  of  the  average  home,  when 
the  father  often  indulges  in  the  fun  of  tossing  the 
baby  up  and  down,  riding  him  on  his  foot,  and 
letting  him  seem  to  drop.  Too  often  there  is  no 
response  to  this  instinctive  desire  for  separate  in- 
dividual experience.  The  mother  gives  her  child 
no  opportunity  to  develop.  She  seldom  lets  a  baby 
do  little  things  for  himself.  Even  a  very  small 
child  in  the  nurse's  arms  can  pick  up  the  ball  which 
he  has  dropped.  Mothers  many  times  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  a  piece  of  work  out  of  a  child's 
hands,  saying:  *T  will  do  it;  I  can  do  it  faster  or 
better  than  you."  And  then  comi)lain  because  their 
children  grow  up  incompetent,  unskillful  or  depend- 
ent,    l^^roebel  tells  us  a  child's  offer  to  helj).  three 
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times  rejected,  is  not  offered  again.  In  your  kinder- 
gartens be  careful  not  to  help  a  child  too  much.  It 
is  frequently  a  good  thing  to  let  a  child  sew  his 
thread  in-  the  wrong  hole,  or  weave  his  strip  in 
wrong,  and  then  ask  him  if  it  looks  like  the  others. 
Sometimes  a  mother  is  so  fearful  that  her  child  may 
get  into  mischief  that  she  keeps  him  always  at  her 
side.  But  she  cannot  always  be  near  him  to  protect 
him.  The  time  must  come  when  she  will  not  be  at 
his  side,  and  it  will  find  him  weak  and  helpless  unless 
he  has  learned  self-reliance  in  childhood.  What 
safeguard  can  such  a  mother  have  against  his  ten- 
dency to  do  wrong  when  she  is  not  with  him?  At 
first  it  is  the  inner  connection  between  them,  his 
love  for  her;  he  will  not  grieve  her,  but  as  soon 
as  possible  there  should  be  developed  in  him  the 
higher  stage  through  love  of  the  ideal.  He,  in  his 
own  heart,  must  learn  not  to  approve  of  the  wrong. 
I  knew  a  father,  a  conscientious,  earnest  man, 
who,  when  his  little  son  was  naughty,  would  threaten 
to  sell  him  or  to  give  him  to  the  ragman.  Bogie- 
man  and  bugaboos  are  often  spoken  of  to  frighten 
children  into  obedience.  If  a  mother  insists  on 
her  child  doing  alone  that  which  is  too  hard  for 
him,  it  overwhelms  and  discourages  him.  When 
you,  in  your  home  or  kindergarten,  have  to  help  a 
child,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  let  him  in  turn 
help  a  smaller  and  feebler  child  in  order  that  he 
may  make  a  genuine  effort.  Let  us  come  now  to 
the  third  part  of  the  song,  namely,  the  part  in 
which  are  the  words,  ''Glad  love  lifts  him  back." 
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If  a  child  has  done  wrong  and  is  repentant,  and 
the  mother  does  not  respond  gladly,  what  is  the 
result?  (Of  course,  she  must  be  sure  the  repent- 
ance is  genuine,  however.)  In  a  nutshell,  the  lesson 
here  taught  is,  do  not  keep  a  child  always  at  your 
side,  but  do  not  let  him  outgrow  the  desire  to  come 
back  to  you.  This  game  has  an  inner  significance 
as  well  as  an  outer  result,  as  it  trains  the  child's 
confidence  or  faith.  First,  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  also  confidence  in  the  greater,  the  higher 
power,  trust  in  the  inherent  goodness  of  things. 
A  young  man  or  woman  who  has  been  so  trained 
will  come  to  his  or  her  mother  as  to  his  or  her 
best  friend  when  he  or  she  is  in  1  rouble.  Such 
a  person  will  never  despair.  No  matter  what  comes, 
he  will  be  able  to  say,  "God's  in  His  Heaven,  all's 
right  with  the  world." 

You  will  see,  then,  that  the  lesson  for  kinder- 
garten and  home  lies  on  the  one  hand  in  stimu- 
lating the  individual  activity  of  the  child  in  order 
that  he  may  not  sink  into  sloth  or  dependence, 
and  developing  thereby  his  power.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  it  teaches  us  to  balance  his  activities 
with  his  sympathies,  by  the  idea  of  service,  that 
he  may  not  sweep  out  into  a  life  of  isolation  or 
become  arrogant.  Activity  develops  individuality, 
strengthens  individual  power.  Sympathy  unifies 
and  harmonizes  life.  If  our  activities  are  led  by 
our  sympathies,  we  will  never  become  isolated.  If 
our  sympathies  are  for  the  good,  our  activities  will 
work  for  the  good.T  Power  without  sympathy  be- 
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gets  arrogance.  Sympathy  without  power  begets 
hypocrisy,  in  that  he  takes  to  himself  the  credit 
of  virtue  which  he  has  not  attained  unto.  There- 
fore  the  question  is,  "How  would  you  stimulate 
the  child's  activity  ?"  Is  it  not  through  his  interest, 
making  his  work  attractive  so  that  he  learns  to 
love  it?  This  we  can  do  by  putting  a  thought  and 
a  purpose  back  of  it.  Children  readily  detect  pur- 
poseless work?^  Unfold  your  child's  individual  power 
so  that  he  may  become  self-reliant,  but  at  the  same 
time  lead  him  to  harmonize  his  individuality  with 
other  individuals  by  developing  his  sense  of  justice 
towards  insight,  in  order  that  he  may  allow  to  all 
other  individuals  the  same  rights  that  he  claims 
for  himself.  If  this  training  is  not  done  gently 
and  kindly  in  the  home,  and  the  kindergarten,  the 
world  will  do  it  harshly  and  roughly  in  after  years. 
Foster  his  sympathy,  that  he  may  become  helpful  as- 
well  as  self-reliant;  that  life  may  have  tenderness, 
rightness  of  color,  joyous  participation  and  fellow- 
ship, as  well  as  rationality  and  coherence. 

The  true  attitude  of  the  soul  is  reaching  up  to 
receive,  bending  down  to  give.  The  one  develops 
activity  and  the  other  sympathy.  This  is  the  true 
attitude  of  soul  growth.  This  should  be  our  atti- 
tude. We  can  go  to  Froebel  or  to  some  other  great 
prophetic  soul,  to  receive  greater  insight,  and  then 
each  day  we  can  try  to  apply  this  insight  in  our 
training  of  the  little  children.  Thus,  it  not  only 
makes  our  own  inner  lives  richer  and  our  outer 
lives  nobler,  but  it  will  make  the  children's  lives 
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richer  and  nobler.  The  true  soul  goes  out  into  the 
world  to  learn,  to  take  the  world  into  itself,  to 
master  the  universe,  or  some  small  part  thereof. 
As  the  result  of  its  investigations  it  unites  this 
new  insight  with  what  it  already  possesses.  It 
forms  its  ideals  on  the  basis  of  the  enlarged  insight 
and  then  proceeds  to  realize  these  greater  ideals 
by  living  thenif  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we 
talk  about  the  process  of  spiritual  growth  being 
psychical.  It  is  through  absorption  and  self-ex- 
pression, taking  in  and  giving  out,  impression  and 
expression.  The  attitude  to  be  obtained  in  a  class 
or  a  child  is  "receptivity  and  then  activity  from 
within." 

We  have  found  that  the  child,  in  separating  him- 
self from  his  mother,  begins  to  find  himself  as  a 
separate  personality,  as  an  individual.  But  there 
is  danger  here.  Madam  Maronholtz  von  Bulow 
says,  "Woe  to  the  child  who  learns  to  run  without 
hurrying,  back  eagerly  to  his  mother's  loving  arms, 
even  during  the  first  exercise  of  this  new  freedom. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  there  will  be  a  void  in  his 
s»ul,  for  the  first  love-bond  in  his  Hfe  was  not 
knit  closely  and  securely  enough.  But  if  the  hearts 
of  mother  and  child  are  rightly  fused  together, 
then  the  physical  emancipation  of  the  child  will 
only  make  the  spiritual  bond  closer."  So  the  baby's 
first  tottering  steps  should  tend  towards  his 
mother's  outstretched  arms.  However  strong  the 
need  in  education  of  developing  a  self-reliant  char- 
acter,  Froebel  would  have  us  be  careful  that  the 
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return  to  the  mother's  loving  arms  is  insured ;  be- 
cause in  separation,  carried  to  excess,  Hes  the  pos- 
sibiHty  of  sweeping  out  into  ahenation  or  separa- 
tion from  the  good.  This  first  fall  of  the  baby,* 
while  not  through  sin,  may  be  taken  symbolically 
to  stand  for  all  falls,  even  the  deepest,  the  fall  into 
sin.  The  immature  individual,  when  acting  with- 
out direct  guidance,  will  often  act  unwisely,  even 
make  serious  mistakes,  fall  into  errors  of  various 
kinds.  These  are  not  sin,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  Sin  is  where  the  individual  soul  sweeps 
away  from  the  harmony  of  divine  law,  separates 
itself  from  the  good,  from  a  willing  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Father.  Dante  felt  this  to  be  the 
nature  of  sin  when,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
"Divine  Comedy,"  he  says,  "Midway  in  our  journey 
of  life  I  found  myself  in  a.  dark  wood  where  the 
right  way  was  lost."  Yet  it  is  only  by  the  attempt 
to  stand  alone  that  we  can  grow.  In  self-satisfied 
action,  resting  contented  with  what  we  have  at- 
tained, lies  the  danger  of  arrested  growth,  of  soul 
inertia. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  who  have  the  great  and 
blessed  responsibility  of  the  care  and  guidance  of 
the  tender  souls  of  little  children,  should  under- 
stand both  the  strength  and  danger  lying  in  this 
instinct,  and  know  how  to  guide  it  for  their  souls' 
growth.  Again  let  me  repeat,  we  attain  power  by 
developing  individuality,  self-reliance ;  and  by  using 
this  power,  this  individuality,  to  make  life  better 
and  more  beautiful,   we   remain  in  harmony  with 
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the  orderly  laws  of  the  universe.  Shakespeare 
shows  us  how  King  Lear  failed  in  life's  supreme 
purpose  by  not  having-  this  insig-ht.  Homer  shows 
us  Achilles  pouting  like  a  spoiled  child  because 
he  could  not  have  his  way  regardless  of  the  needs 
of  the  Greek  army,  losing  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  his  nation.  When  we  reach 
this  insight,  each  added  bit  of  experience  or  knowl- 
edge leads  us  into  deeper  harmony  with  the  truth 
inherent  in  all  things,  because  we  use  our  added 
knowledge  in  the  service  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  our  independent  conduct  into 
this  kind  of  separation  or  into  the  alienation  of 
sin.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  philosophy  of 
today  to  talk  about  sin  as  being  a  certain  develop- 
ing experience,  but  Froebel  believed  it  was  possible 
to  save  the  child  from  this  experience  by  a  har- 
monious development,  which  would  be  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  his  being.  We  can  learn 
enough  of  the  nature  of  evil  through  observation 
of  life  and  vicariously  through  great  literature.  Di- 
vine Providence  teaches  us  in  the  same  way.  If 
we  sin  against  the  body,  mind  or  soul,  we  must 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  sin.  In  history  the 
same  great  lesson  is  taught,  in  art,  in  literature, 
applied  to  education.  We  often  hear  the  remark, 
'*It  takes  her  a  long  time  to  learn  her  lesson."  That 
means,  to  realize  that  she  ifiust  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  her  deed.  All  great  literature  shows 
the  soul's  alienation  from  the  good  in  some  form, 
and   the   return   of   the   deed  on   the   doer's   head 
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The  result  of  this  lesson  is  the  enlightenment  of 
the  soul  through  suffering  and  discipline,  and  its 
return  to  the  good  through  remorse  and  repent- 
ance; the  undoing  of  the  wrong  deed  so  far  as 
lies  in  the  individual's  power,  and  the  return  to 
a  glad,  conscious  harmony  with  divine  law  ever 
after.  It  does  not  mean  endowing  a  hospital  with 
a  part  of  one's  ill-gotten  gains  and  keeping  the 
rest.  You  cannot  compromise  with  Heaven  in  any 
such  way. 

While  still  a  child,  man  must  be  taught  to  undo 
his  wrong  deed.  This  is  the  only  way  to  attain 
unto  true  freedom,  or  perfect  self-determination, 
according  to  the  divine  law.  The  child  develops 
as  the  race  developed.  When  we  look  at  history, 
from  the  side  of  race  development  we  find  that 
the  deepest  instinct  in  man's  nature  is  the  instinct 
of  freedom.  The  race  has  struggled  towards  this 
ideal  since  the  earliest  recorded  time,  and  it  is  the 
deepest  impulse  of  the  child's  soul.  Back  of  the 
instinct  of ''individuality  is  the  desire  to  become  free. 
A  being  is  free  and  self-determined  only  when  he 
consciously  and  voluntarily  chooses  the  good. 
Otherwise  his  higher,  his  ideal,  his  true  self,  is  the 
slave  of  his  lower,  his  finite,  his  capricious,  his 
imperfect  self,  and  he  is  therefore  not  free. 

Saint  Paul  in  prison  was  free  in  spirit.  Caliban, 
given  his  freedom,  was  still  a  slave  to  his  bestial 
nature.  In  order  to  develop  this  rational  freedom 
or   voluntary   choice   of   the  good,   it   is   necessary 
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to  permit  the  possibility  of  evil,  for  if  a  man  were 
externally  compelled  to  do  right  he  might  be  a 
wonderful,  a  marvelous  machine,  but  he  never  could 
become  a  man,  a  free,  self-determined  being.  A 
wise  earthly  father  does  not  seek  to  crush  the  will 
of  his  child,  for  that  would  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  noble  development  and  of  a  loving,  willing 
obedience.  Neither  does  our  Heavenly  Father  seek 
to  make  slaves  of  men,  but  longs  for  their  confi- 
dence and  love,  as  His  children,  who  may  become 
co-workers  with  him  in  a  universe  of  free  beings. 
In  this  is  seen  the  goodness,  the  love  of  God,  in 
willing  that  man  should  have  the  power  to  will 
iov  himself,  and  the  infinite  patience  of  God  in 
bearing  with  man's  perverseness ;  permitting  him 
to  try  this  and  that  wrong  way,  until  he  learns 
the  truth,  that  only  as  he  harmonizes  his  will  with 
the  will  of  God  (which  is  also  the  orderly  law  of 
the  universe),  can  he  be,  or  accomplish  anything 
worthy  or  satisfying.  Tin  this  power  of  man  to 
shape  his  own  destiny  is  his  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. If  he  is  free  he  is  responsible.  And  justice 
demands  the  return  of  his  deed  upon  his  own  head. 
To  spare  him  from  the  logical  return  of  his  deed 
would  be  to  insult  him  by  denying  him  his  free- 
dom. In  this  law  of  justice  is  again  seen  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God.  Punishment  of  sin  is  not 
through  something  done  to  the  transgressor,  arbi- 
trarily and  external  to  the  transgression  committed, 
but  it  is  something  the  soul  does  to  itself  and  is 
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as  natural  as  any  other  cause  and  effect.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  man  who,  in  his  impatience  at 
the  obstacle  in  the  path,  ran  and  beat  and  pounded 
his  head  against  a  stone  wall  instead  of  going  around 
it?  Nature  would  not  prevent  him;  he  is  free  to 
do  as  he  pleases,  but  nature,  with  her  invariable 
laws,  gives  him  absolutely  the  result  of  his  deed 
in  the  physical  pain  she  inflicts.  The  man  who 
refuses  to  comply  with  moral  law,  who  chooses 
to  become  a  glutton,  a  drunkard,  a  sensualist,  who 
lies,  cheats,  or  is  selfish,  or  slothful,  is  not  pre- 
vented, but  is  allowed  his  choice.  What  is  the 
result?  The  moral  order  of  the  universe  says, 
"Then  suffer ;  suffer  the  loss  of  the  respect  of  good, 
pure  men  and  women.  More  than  that,  suffer 
the  degradation,  the  defilement  of  the  Divine  Image 
within  you,  the  greatest  penalty  that  sin  can  bring." 

The  man  or  woman  who  does  not  trace  the  result 
of  his  or  her  deed  back  to  its  cause  in  his  or  her 
free,  self-determined  act,  has  not  grasped  the  great- 
est lesson  that  life  holds.  This  is  why  in  the  kin- 
dergarten we  say  so  much  about  retributive  pun- 
ishment, and  are  so  careful  to  give  the  child  the 
logical  result  of  his  own  deed,  and  not  some  arbi- 
trary, outside,  external  penalty,  which  is  not  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  deed,  but  is  more  the 
punishment  of  the  individual  than  of  his  sin,  or 
rather,  it  is  the  assertion  of  a  stronger  will  over 
a  weaker  one.  ''Whatever  we  do,  we  do  to  our- 
selves." 

How    do    we    attain    spontaneity    in    goodness? 
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Through  long,  persistent  choice  of  the  right  we 
reach  the  point  that  we  do  right  instinctively — 
until  our  impulse  is  to  do  the  kind  thing,  the  un- 
selfish thing,  the  right  thing.  Therefore  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  the  child's  power  of  choice 
be  exercised  and  trained  as  much  as  possible.  Do 
you  ask  how  you  would  do  this?  Let  him  choose 
freely  in  small  things,  where  the  result  would  not 
be  too  disastrous ;  then  let  him  have  the  result  of 
his  choice,  be  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant.  But  in 
large  things,  or  important  things,  he  must  trust 
to  you.  Do  not  argue  with  your  child.  After  a 
rational  answer  has  been  given  and  the  connection 
made  plain,  do  not  discuss  the  command  further. 
In  cases  of  wrongdoing,  if  the  child  shows  caprice, 
or  a  tendency  to  lawless  license,  give  him  the  choice 
of  good  or  evil,  each  with  its  logical  result  abso- 
lutely connected  therewith.  If  a  child  is  unneces- 
sarily boisterous,  and  annoys  the  family,  and  you 
are  sure  it  is  not  the  result  of  suppressed  activity, 
give  him  his  choice,  either  to  behave  in  an  orderly 
manner  or  to  withdraw  to  where  he  cannot  dis- 
turb the  others,  "until  he  is  ready  to  do  right." 
Always  leave  the  door  for  repentance  open  by  the 
''until."  Suppose  he  says  he  will  be  good  and  you 
give  him  another  trial,  let  him  understand  his  deed 
is  his  choice  the  second  time.  You  will  try  him,  but 
this  time  he  is  to  choose  through  his  actions,  not 
through  his  words. 

Suppose  we  allow  ourselves  to  slip  down   from 
our  highest,  to  do  things  in  a  careless,  easy   sort 
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of  way,  to  be  behind  time  in  our  work,  to  slide 
through  in  a  sHp-shod  fashion,  to  be  just  a  Httle 
selfish,  unkind,  untrue.  What  is  the  result?  Do 
we  become  a  success  from  the  worldly  point  of 
view  ?    What  do  we  see  when  we  look  within  ? 
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III. 

WEATHER   VANE. 

Even  a  very  small  child,  when  taken  out  of  doors, 
begins  to  notice  the  things  that  move.  This  is  be- 
cause to  children  movement  expresses  life,  there- 
fore, movement  is  that  of  which  they  first  become 
aware.  The  small  baby's  glance  will  follow  some- 
thing that  moves  when  he  does  not  as  yet  notice 
a  stationary  object.  Here  is  a  hint  to  the  mother 
from  the  great  Source  of  life.  The  child  is  seeking 
life,  trying  to  fathom  it.  But  vague  staring  at 
an  object  swayed  by  the  wind  will  not  produce 
the  impression  of  the  force  which  is  causing  the 
manifestation,  and  which  is  what  he  is  uncon- 
sciously seeking.  So  he  does  more  than  stare. 
He  tries  to  imitate  the  movement.  By  imitating 
many  times,  he  finds  he  can  also  cause  movement. 
He  thus  comes,  slowly,  to  the  dim  apprehension 
of  an  invisible  power  behind  each  manifestation. 
He  begins  faintly  to  realize,  in  the  language  of 
childhood,  that  ''something  makes  it  go." 

When  we  hold  a  moving  object  before  a  young 
child,  if  the  cause  of  the  movement  is  not  visible, 
it  gives  him  more  pleasure  to  search  for  the  cause 
than  to  possess  the  object  itself.     A  child   is  an 
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Argos  with  a  thousand  eyes,  each  searching  for  a 
cause.  At  a  certain  stage  of  his  development  he 
becomes  a  Hving  interrogation  point.  "Why?" 
''why?"  ''why?"  is  his  constant  query.  When  an- 
swered reasonably,  his  questions  become  thoughtful 
and  serious.  If  carelessly  answered,  they  become 
foolish  and  pointless.  "Why  does  the  kettle  boil?" 
he  asks.  "Why  does  the  steam  lift  the  lid?"  "What 
makes  the  smoke  go  up?"  "What  makes  the  tree 
grow?"  In  all  such  questions  he  is  seeking  the 
cause  of  a  manifestation.  He  pulls  up  a  plant 
to  find  its  life  force.  He  flies  to  see  the  inside  of 
the  piano  when  the  tuner  comes.  He  looks  into 
the  watch  or  clock,  fascinated  by  the  moving  wheels. 
He  asks  where  the  rain  comes  from.  What  makes 
the  wind  blow?  Finally,  "Who  makes  the  rain  or 
the  wind?"  All  this  is  inspired  by  the  keen  search 
for  cause.  He  dehghts  in  his  moving  hand  be- 
cause he  feels  and  controls  the  source  of  move- 
ment. He  feels  himself  to  be  the  cause  of  an 
effect,  even  though  he  does  not  yet  understand 
how  or  why.  The  negative  side  of  this  instinctive 
seeking  after  the  cause  of  things,  often  leads  to 
destructiveness.  The  child  breaks  open  his  me- 
chanical toy;  he  investigates  the  sewing  machine, 
or  the  music-box,  often  to  its  serious  detriment. 

The  constructive  play  of  the  kindergarten  meets 
this  impulse  in  a  positive  way.  The  child's  desire 
to  investigate,  to  test,  to  control,  and  to  alter  ma- 
terial is  satisfied  through  the  kindergarten  occupa- 
tions  and  gifts   which   are   furnished   by   Froebel, 
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both  for  the  nursery  and  the  kindergarten.  If 
you  yourself  make  a  thing,  you  understand  it  bet- 
ter than  if  you  merely  pull  it  to  pieces  after  some- 
one else  has  made  it.  So,  too,  the  child  is  more 
interested  in  materials  which  he  can  transform, 
than  in  ready-made  toys. 

In  the  picture  which  illustrates  this  little  song, 
we  find  that  one  fbrce  is  behind  all  these  many 
manifestations.  Each  object  meets  it  in  its  own 
individual  way.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  picture, 
a  universal  power  manifested  in  many  individual 
ways.  The  one  force  (in  this  case  the  wind), 
symbolizes  the  universal.  The  branches  of  the 
trees,  the  clothes  on  the  line,  the  kite  in  the  air, 
the  children's  hair,  the  chicken's  feathers,  etc.,  each 
represent  an  individual  way  of  using  that  invisible 
force.  The  way  we  meet  the  universal  determines 
our  individual  creations.  In  creating,  we  conspire 
with  truth  to  give  it  form  or  utterance.  We  must 
investigate,  understand  and  obey  universal  laws,  but 
in  such  a  way  that,  with  our  pecuHar  personal  pow- 
ers, we  can  get  the  best  result.  When  a  parent  wants 
his  gentle,  studious  boy  (who  is  never  happy  un- 
less he  is  watching  the  habits  of  birds  or  insects), 
to  become  a  politician  or  a  merchant,  he  is  sinning 
against  the  individuality  which  gives  him  his  indi- 
vidual talents,  to  be  used  for  the  world  in  his  own 
individual  way,  not  to  be  hidden  in  a  napkin.  Indi- 
viduality is  only  troublesome  when  we  refuse  to 
use  it  for  the  world  in  accordance  with  its  rightful 
nature.     In  the  picture  of  the  Weather  Vane,  the 
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windmill,  the  clothes  on  the  line,  yield  themselves 
wholly  and  unconsciously  to  the  wind  and  attain, 
so  to  speak,  their  individual  good  or  use.  The 
clothes  are  dried  by  it,  the  kite  rises  in  the  air, 
the  windmill  grinds  the  grist,  and  so  on.  The 
chickens  partially  resist,  but  they  do  not  make 
any  special  use  of  the  wind,  still  it  strengthens 
their  bodies  through  their  resistance.  Here  we 
see  another  illustration  of  the  principle  which  un- 
derlies the  Play  with  the  Limbs.  The  man  and 
the  mother  with  the  child  walk  against  the  wind ; 
this  implies  that  we  must  resist  when  necessary, 
and  overcome  obstacles.  The  children  see  all  these 
manifestations  and  imitate  them  by  making  the 
wind  flap  towels  and  handkerchiefs.  Imitating,  they 
test  its  force  and  find  out  what  it  can  do,  and 
thus  come  gradually  to  know  its  nature.  Next 
they  make  the  pin-wheel — this  is  one  of  the  child's 
ways  of  beginning  to  use  machinery.  Through  such 
childish  contrivances  they  are  using  the  wind  as 
a  servant.  Man,  by  imitating  nature,  has  learned 
her  laws,  mastered  her  through  intelligence  and 
harnessed  her  to  his  chariot,  as  the  greatest  of 
servants.  He  has  moved  from  imitative  to  creative 
use  of  his  powers. 

We  see  in  this  song  some  of  the  ways  by  means 
of  which  the  imitative  instinct  of  the  child  is  edu- 
cating him  as  the  race  has  been  educated.  Actual 
repetition  of  the  gestures,  bearing,  or  tone  of  voice 
of  another,  and  other  little  mannerisms  are  often 
seen  in  children.     Rhythmic  exercise,  music,  Ian- 
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guage,  marches  and  singing,  all  give  mastery  of 
the  body.  This  is  imitation  of  externals.  Next 
comes  imitation  of  conduct  and  the  adoption  of  the 
opinions  of  others  as  if  they  were  the  child's  own. 
One  often  hears  a  child  repeat  in  his  mother's  tone 
of  voice  her  exact  opinions  of  this  or  that  thing. 
This  is  intellectual  imitation,  the  repeating  or  imi- 
tating the  actions  or  conduct  or  opinions  of  another 
literally  and  externally.  Power  of  example  is  also 
shown  in  the  stories  of  heroes  which  children  try 
to  imitate.  Froebel  says,  in  the  song  of  the  Little 
Gardener,  'The  instinct  of  imitation,  utilized  at  the 
proper  stage  of  development,  will  enable  you  to 
accomplish  by  a  touch  light  as  a  feather,  what  later 
you   cannot  do  with  a  hundredweight  of  words." 

I  knew  a  woman  who  always  believed  as  did  her 
last  author,  no  matter  how  radically  he  might  differ 
from  previous  ones. 

The  third  and  highest  form  of  imitation  is  spir- 
itual imitation,  wherein  one  catches  the  spirit  of 
another  and  reproduces  it  in  his  own  way.  The 
universal  principles  which  lie  back  of  the  actions 
of  another  can  be  admired  and  made  the  motives 
of  one's  own  conduct,  not  by  imitating  the  deeds 
literally,  but  by  being  one's  own  self  in  a  way  that 
is  embodied  in  these  principles.  Seeing  the  truth 
back  of  another,  you  can  try  to  live  this  truth  in 
your  own  way.  "Imitation  of  Christ"  means  to  be 
supremely  yourself,  but  in  unity  with  His  spirit. 
When  we  reach  the  heart  of  the  example  we  will 
not   copy   it   externally,   but  will   hold   fast   to   the 
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principle  at  the  center  from  which  the  external 
deed  arose.  When  we  reach  this  stage,  imitation 
in  its  finite  sense  drops  away  and  we  arise  to  cre- 
ativity. We  must  guard  against  literally  imitating 
too  long,  or  we  lose  our  individuality.  It  is  a 
phase  to  be  passed  through  on  the  way  to  creativ- 
ity. It  helps  us  to  learn  universal  principles  through 
their  embodiment  before  they  can  be  made  the 
mainspring  of  our  own  individual  actions.  We 
master  the  past  in  this  way.  We  at  first  imitate 
language,  and  we  reproduce  history.  Don  Quixote 
was  a  negative  example  of  spiritual  imitation.  He 
tried  to  imitate  literally  the  deeds  that  belonged 
to  the  feudal  ages,  after  the  needs  of  that  time 
had  ceased. 

Imitation  in  its  third  stage,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  rises  to  creativity.  The  philosophers  like  Aris- 
totle, Kant,  and  Hegel,  see  divine  truth  and  express 
it  in  abstract  form.  Such  artists  as  Michel  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Millet  see  divine  truth  and  express 
it  in  forms  of  the  imagination.  The  hero  sees  di- 
vine truth  and  embodies  it  in  his  every-day  life. 
He  sees  that  goodness,  honesty,  justice,  mercy, 
righteousness,  loving  kjndness  are  principles  of  the 
divine,  and  he,  imitating  these,  makes  them  the 
mainspring  of  his  individual  action.  It  is  thus  that 
the  creative  element  awakens.  Emerson  says, 
"Some  poets  write  their  verses,  others  live  them." 

You  may  ask,  "How  may  a  mother  or  a  kinder- 
gartner  be  creative?"  As  has  been  stated,  imita- 
tion gives  mastery  or  technical  skill,  but  unless  we 
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rise  to  a  point  where  we  can  embody  our  own 
thought,  imitation  becomes  our  master  instead  of 
our  teacher,  training  us  for  free  creative  use  of 
our  own  powers.  Here  Hes  the  danger  of  "ar- 
rested development."  Sometimes  by  forcing  a  child 
to  great  technical  skill  along  some  mechanical  line, 
the  brain  is  not  developed  in  more  important  lines. 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says,  "A  youth  trained  to  ab- 
normal skill  in  arithmetic  would  be  more  apt  to 
count  the  tassels  on  the  pulpit  than  to  listen  to 
the  sermon."  Kindergartners  should  always  give 
the  child  a  chance  to  use  his  skill  and  his  knowl- 
edge gained  through  imitation  in  some  creative  way. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  ''undirected,"  ''direct- 
ed," and  "self-directed"  work  and  play  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. After  a  child  has  learned  the  law  of 
a  game  or  how  to  use  aright  his  sand,  clay,  blocks, 
or  paper,  he  uses  it  in  any  way  he  may  see  fit,  or 
in  other  words,  he  uses  it  creatively. 

The  query  may  arise,  "What  is  the  moral  ofiice 
of  imitation?"  Imitation  is  the  eflfort  of  the  child 
to  understand  life  by  doing  v^hat  he  sees  done  about 
him.  He  naturally  copies  what  he  sees  done,  good 
or  bad,  and  grows  to  be  like  what  he  copies.  He 
imitates,  and  that  which  he  imitates  becomes  a 
habit;  habit  reacts  on  character.  Passing  by  an 
alley,  we  see  a  mother  drag  her  child  across  the 
street,  shaking  and  jerking  him  at  every  step.  Next 
the  older  daughter,  imitating  her  mother,  scolds  and 
jerks  a  younger  brother.  Then  the  urchin  kicks 
the  cringing  dog.    A  friend  of  mine  tells  the  story 
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of  a  mother  who  snarled  out,  ''Johnny,  I  told  yon 
to  put  a  stick  of  wood  on  that  fire,"  and  was  aston- 
ished when  he  snarled  back,  "Well.  I'm  a-going  to. 
Can't  you  wait  a  minute?"  She  turned  to  my 
friend  and  said,  ''Where  could  he  have  caught  that 
tone  of  voice?"  It  is  an  accepted  axiom  that  the 
power  of  example  is  far  greater  than  that  of  pre- 
cept. Be  careful  to  be  your  best  self,  true  and 
sincere  in  all  you  do,  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  But  you  must  really  be 
what  you  want  the  children  to  be,  not  just  pre- 
tend it.  The  child  will  feel  quickly  any  lack  of 
sincerity  and  will  copy  the  pretense.  There  is  a 
difference  between  hypocrisy  and  self-control.  A 
mother  is  nervous,  she  feels  irritable,  but  she  con- 
trols herself ;  the  self-control  is  sincere  and  true. 
But  if  the  mother,  in  her  stories  and  talks  with 
her  child,  emphasizes  kindliness  and  generous  feel- 
ing, and  then  criticises  'her  neighbor,  or  is  more 
cordial  to  the  woman  of  wealth  and  position  than 
to  the  one  of  humbler  social  pretensions  (who  has 
perhaps  a  sweeter  nature  or  finer  intelligence),  the 
child  will  accept  her  conduct  as  guide  and  ignore  her 
preachings. 

Therefore,  to  review  our  first  topics : 
1.  Let  the  child  see  many  living  things  in  action, 
that  he  may  imitate  and  so  enter  into  the  real 
life  of  the  object — the  divine  therein.  But  let 
him  imitate  the  movement,  the  life  of  the  object, 
rather  than  the  mere  details  of  it.  It  is  the  free 
activity  of  the  bird  that  the  child  loves  and  imi- 
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tates,  not  the  dress  of  the  feathers.  Imitation 
also  stimulates  observation;  after  a  while  he  will 
know  the  details.  The  color,  habits,  etc.,  of  bird- 
life  come  later,  after  the  child  has  learned  to  de- 
light in  and  imitate  their  freedom  and  joy. 

2.  Help  him  in  his  imitation  of  these  living 
things,  by  aiding  him  in  his  effort  to  dramatize 
them.  This  is  really  the  important  part  of  dramati- 
zation. In  his  imitative  play  he  comes  into  syrh- 
pathy  with  what  he  imitates,  comes  to  understand  it 
and  becomes  like  it. 

3.  Observe  carefully  what  the  children  about  you 
are  most  inclined  to  imitate.  This  will  show  you 
their  inclinations,  sometimes  good  and  upbuilding ; 
sometimes  dangerous  and  demoralizing.  For  the 
things  which  a  child  imitates  help  to  form  his  char- 
acter ;  therefore  supply  him  with  good  models  in- 
stead of  bad  ones. 

4.  But  he  cannot  always  be  protected  from  con- 
tact with  the  bad.  We  must  so  fortify  him  within, 
by  giving  him  noble,  ideal  experiences  and  activi- 
ties to  imitate,  so  that  he  will  not  be  attracted  to- 
wards low  and  vicious  things  when  he  meets  them. 

We  have  looked  at  imitation  in  its  moral  effect 
in  character  building  through  the  forming  of  habits. 
Now  let  us  see  what  it  does  for  his  mind. 

1st.  The  child's  perception  is  that  th?  weather 
vane  moves. 

2nd.  He  imitates  that  movement  with  his  hand. 

3rd.  He  looks  beyond  the  weather  vane  for  the 
cause  of  its  movement,  or  for  the  winrl. 
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4th.  He  looks  beyond  the  wind  for  the  cause 
of  its  movement.  The  child,  through  wonder  and 
awe  and  thought,  now  begins  to  fathom  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  phenomena  around  him,  referring 
all  visible  phenomenon  back  to  its  invisible  cause. 
So  he  arrives  at  a  feeling  of  the  permanent  and 
abiding  behind  the  transitory  and  changing. 

In  doing  this  he  is  really  lookmg  for  creative 
energy.  When  we  study  history  we  say,  "What 
was  the  cause  of  this  or  that  revolution?"  ''Of 
this  or  that  uprising,  or  change  of  dynasty?"  In 
other  words,  "What  was  the  invisible,  creative  en- 
ergy at  work  which  produced  this  effect?"  Some 
chafing,  some  binding,  some  limit,  some  injustice, 
arousing  the  invisible  spirit  in  the  soul  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  nation,  rising,  threw  ofif  the  yoke. 
In  science  we  are  always  looking  for  the  Invisible 
Creative  or  productive  energy  behind  each  object 
of  nature.  In  literature,  in  art,  in  language,  always 
reaching  back  to  Creative  Energy.  Let  us  now  see 
how  imitation  leads  to  a  consciousness  of  the  In- 
visible and  to  God. 

1st.  Child  is  attracted  by  motion  and  imitates  it. 

2nd.  He  finds  he  can  originate  motion. 

3rd.  From  looking  for  the  force  that  stirs  the 
object  and  for  the  force  that  moves  his  hand  he 
comes  to  a  recognition  of  invisible  forces,  of  Un- 
seen Powers. 

4th.  He  also,  in  looking  for  the  cause  of  the 
movement  of  all  the  dififerent  things,  finds  one 
invisible  cause,  the  wind,  moves  them  all.     In  imi- 
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tating,  he  finds  he  can  produce  many  diflferent  move- 
ments in  himself.  The  cause  in  him  is  one,  the 
effects  may  be  many.  The  wind  is  one,  the  effects 
many.  One  invisible  force  can  produce  countless 
visible  effects. 

5th.  He  begins  to  see  that  the  best  things  are 
invisible. 

6th.  From  this  he  comes  to  feel  the  invisible  spir- 
itual force  that  inspires  kindly  acts,  loving  self- 
sacrifice,  the  'T  must"  of  conscience,  or  sense  of 
duty. 

7th.  From  these  many  manifestations  of  the  in- 
herent goodness  in  things,  he  comes  to  recognize 
the  invisible  source  of  all  goodness — God. 

Through  the  awakening  of  the  first  faint  feeling 
of  a  universal,  permanent,  all-powerful  First  Cause 
behind  the  multitudinous  forms  of  the  universe,  he 
asks,  "Who  made  the  wind?"  In  a  like  manner 
the  imitation  of  the  least  of  spiritual  qualities  leads 
him  on,  until  he  comes  to  imitate  the  highest  or 
the  Eternal  Goodness.  And  that  is  truly  "spiritual 
imitation."  When  we  reach  this  insight  we  reach 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  individual  and  the  uni- 
verse. This  is  the  unity  of  the  individual  self, 
which  is  behind  and  which  inspires  every  act  of  the 
individual  life  with  the  Divine  Ego,  who  is  behind 
all  life,  creating  and  sustaining  all  the  visible  uni- 
verse. When  I  ask  for  examples  from  history,  or 
from  art,  of  the  limit-transcending  of  the  psychosis, 
I  am  pointing  you  towards  the  productive  Energy, 
the  Unseen  Power,  the  Creative  Idea,  which  is  the 
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great  side  of  our  study — greater  than  the  historical 
event  itself. 

The  invisible  is  greater  than  the  visible,  the  force 
that  upheaved  the  Andes  and  the  Hymalayas  is 
greater  than  the  mountains  are,  and  can  make  many 
more  mountains.  The  virtue  behind  an  act  of  kind- 
ness is  greater  than  the  deed,  and  can  inspire  un- 
limited acts  of  kindness.  Look  behind  the  child's 
deed  for  the  invisible  motive,  the  cause  behind  the 
act;  consider  that,  not  the  external  act  itself.  Two 
children  may  do  exactly  the  same  thing  from  en- 
tirely different  motives.  You  must  find  the  invis- 
ible cause  and  deal  with  that.  For  example,  a  child 
may  tell  an  untruth.  It  may  be  told  through  fear 
springing  from  previous  irrational  treatment  or  il- 
logical punishment.  It  may  spring  from  some  in- 
justice, or  from  being  required  to  do  that  which 
is  beyond  the  child's  power.  Of  the  untruth  may 
be  merely  a  form  of  exaggeration  arising  from 
excessive  imagination.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  transfiguration  of  the  pro- 
saic, the  commonplace,  into  a  beautiful  soul  picture, 
by  the  imagination,  which  is  one  of  the  divinest 
attributes  of  the  spirit;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  jumping  at  conclusions  and  stating  them  as 
facts  or  relating  a  fact  and  exaggerating  the  de- 
tails. 

A  'cure  for  these  latter  manifestations  of  imagi- 
nation is  accuracy  and  definiteness  in  sense  and 
percept,  such  as  counting  and  describing  details  for 
guessing  games,  and  exactness  in  some  simple  hand- 
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work.  Again,  bad  associates  and  bad  examples  may 
have  caused  the  untruthfulness ;  be  sure  to  keep 
your  promise  to  your  child.  Last  to  be  considered 
is  malicious  lying,  caused  by  envy  or  jealousy.  It 
is  the  effort  to  pull  down  another.  The  only  cure 
for  this  form  of  falsehood  is  to  lead  the  child  into 
participation  and  sympathy  with  the  person  of 
whom  he  is  jealous,  or  whom  he  envies. 

There  lies  a  still  deeper  thought  in  this  little 
song  of  the  Weather  Vane — the  beginning  of  knowl- 
edge is  in  wonder.  The  phenomenon  of  wind,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  storm,  does  not  cause  fear,  but 
simply  wonder.  Hence  it  inspires  the  keenest  search 
for  cause,  for  Creative  Energy.  The  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  this  lesson  is  to  inspire  that  unconscious 
movement  of  mind  which  is  behind  the  visible  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  well  to  explain  things  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  child,  nor  to  give  him  trivial 
explanations  which  are  inadequate,  and  only  serve 
to  extinguish  wonder.  It  has  been  well  said,  *'To 
be  creative,  a  man  must  feel  the  constant  miracle 
of  the  world.  The  great  works  <A  art  are  the 
creations  of  men  who  daily  felt  the  wonder  and 
the  mystery  of  life."  One  of  our  prose  poets  has 
said,  "Who  shall  despair  while  the  fields  of  earth 
are  sown  with  flowers  and  the  fields  of  heaven 
blossom  with  stars?  Face  to  face  with  immensity 
and  infinity,  who,  indeed,  shall  despair?"  So  the 
little  child  may  be  led  from  wonder  to  wonder. 
Reverentially  may  he  come  to  look  on  the  mys- 
teries of  nature,  the  mystery  of  the  wind,  the  great 
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invisible,  the  sea,  the  voice  of  the  infinite  as  well 
as  the  sunset,  the  sunrise,  the  everlasting  hills,  the 
stars  at  night,  the  moon,  the  sun ;  then  the  mystery 
of  the  growth  of  plants,  the  bud,  the  blossom,  the 
fruit.  Thus  may  his  reverence  and  love  be  stirred 
for  the  goodness  of  God  who  made  and  sustains 
these  wonders  of  the  universe.  This  insight  gave 
us  a  Corot  in  art,  Corot,  who  painted  the  mystery, 
the  poetry,  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature. 
This  insight  enriches  and  glorifies  life  and  redeems 
it  from  the  commonplace. 

One  of  the  greatest  artists  who  ever  lived  once 
said,  'T  never  look  upon  a  beautiful  sunset  without 
reverentially  repeating  in  my  heart,  Holy,  holy, 
holy.  Lord  Almighty,  all  the  earth  is  full  of  the 
majesty  of  Thy  glory."  And  this  reverence  for  na- 
ture will  grow  into  a  reverence  for  the  Godlike  in 
man ;  for  goodness,  for  truth,  for  integrity,  for 
faithfulness  to  duty,  for  kindness,  for  tenderness, 
for  all  those  invisible  soul  qualities  which  are  be- 
hind the  common  life  of  man  inspiring  it  and  rais- 
ing the  life  of  the  humblest,  dullest  drudge  on  earth, 
into  a  song  or  a  poem.  So  it  is  through  reverence 
in  religion.  The  greatest  element  in  the  soul  is  this 
unconscious  strand,  and  it  must  be  cultivated.  A 
work  of  art  may  be  perfect  in  form  and  execution, 
so  that  the  keenest  critic,  in  analyzing  it,  cannot  find 
a  flaw  in  the  technique,  and  yet  it  may  not  have 
life  and  vitality  enough  to  live  beyond  the  day  and 
hour.  Unless  the  artist  has  wrought  from  the 
depth  of  his  soul,  unless  he  has  thrown  into  it  the 
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inspiration,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  deep  and  sincere 
nature,  it  will  not  live. 

The  spirit  of  man  has  such  boundless  depths,  such 
limitless  possibilities,  that  it  cannot  be  measured  by 
our  conscious  activities.  This  ocean  of  possibilities, 
of  feeling,  this  infinite,  boundless  side  of  the  soul 
is  that  from  which  the  poet  draws.  Our  universi- 
ties and  schools  have  cultivated  the  conscious,  the 
analytical  strand ;  the  side  of  knowledge  of  facts ; 
but  Froebel  would  also  unfold  this  unconscious  soul 
element,  which  is  also  the  secret  of  genius.  This  is 
done,  first  through  nature ;  the  sublimity  of  the  in- 
exhaustible play  of  forces,  which  without  apparent 
efifort  swing  the  planets  in  their  orbits  and  guard 
the  tiniest   flower  on   some   Alpine  height. 

The  little  child  should  come  into  touch  with  na- 
ture as  a  radiant  symbol,  a  living  and  illumined  ex- 
pression of  God's  thought.  The  childhood  that  has 
never  been  led  into  sympathy  with  nature  has  been 
defrauded  of  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  wonder- 
ful teachers.  Next  the  unconscious  element  is  de- 
veloped by  surrounding  oneself  with  the  greatest 
and  best  in  art,  in  music,  in  literature.  One  should 
drink  it  in,  absorb  it,  and  it  will  sink  into  the  in- 
most depth  of  one's  being  and  come  forth  when 
one  least  expects  it.  There  is  a  certain  infection 
of  enthusiasm  about  these  virile  fundamental  forces, 
which  spurs  us  on  to  do  and  be  the  best  that  is  in 
us.  This  is  spiritual  imitation.  Life  inspires  life; 
truth  inspires  truth ;  great  creations  inspire  s^reat 
creations.     Good  music,  noble  pictures,  the  race's 
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great  mythical  stories,  the  symboHc  games  of  the 
kindergarten,  contact  with  nature,  each  and  all 
nourish  and  expand  this  divine  side  of  the  child's 
soul  even  as  the  flower  is  nourished  and  fed  by  the 
warm  rain  and  the  sunshine.  The  office  of  a  sym- 
bol is  to  "Stir  the  mystery  of  that  holy  of  holies, 
the  depth  of  an  eternal  soul." 
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IV. 

ALL'S    GONE. 

The  pictures  connected  with  this  song  are  nega- 
tive. Everything,  the  bread  and  milk,  the  caged 
bird, -the  boy's  supper,  all  disappear.  Everything  is 
transitory.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  child 
of  this  negative  way  of  looking  at  the  experiences 
of  life?  The  child  becomes  discontented,  distressed, 
and  dissatisfied.  He  either  rebels  or  becomes  a 
cynic  who  sneers.  Why,  then,  does  Froebel  bring 
this  to  the  child?  He  will  have  to  meet  the  nega- 
tive of  life.  Do  we  not  today  hear  the  cry,  ''The 
world  is  awry?"  ''Life  is  but  a  fleeting  show." 
In  fact,  some  very  gifted  people  have  seemed  to 
dedicate  their  talent  of  a  very  high  order  to.  this 
view  of  life.  George  Eliot,  for  example,  is  not 
without  taint.  The  same  can  be  said  of  her  weaker 
imitators.  Their  creed  seems  to  be,  "The  world  is 
very  bad,  but  if  you  perform  some  act  of  noble 
self-sacrifice,  you  may,  as  a  reward,  be  released 
from  this  life  of  pain  by  a  noble  death."  A  some- 
what similar  strain  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  other  popular  authors  of  today.  Beatrice  Har- 
raden,  Olive  Shriner,  Hamlin  Garlin  and  authors 
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of  this  kind  are  unhealthful.  They  seem  to  imply 
that  the  renunciation  of  the  will  to  live  is  an  ad- 
mirable trait.  Emerson  says,  "Even  a  Schopen- 
hauer preaching  pessimism  is  odious." 

We  must  not  look  on  the  world  as  a  prison  house, 
but  as  a  school  in  which  we  are  placed  to  be  trained 
in  order  that  we  may  develop,  improve,  and  so 
transfigure  our  lives  that  the  world  may  be  better, 
nobler,  and  more  harmonious  because  we  have  lived 
in  it.  This  was  evidently  Froebel's  theory.  Be- 
lieving it,  he  would  have  us  seize  upon  this  morbid, 
pessimistic,  anti-social  tendency,  when  it  first  ap- 
pears, at  the  moment  of  its  very  birth  in  the  life 
of  the  babe,  and  point  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
purpose  which  underlies  the  seeming  loss. 

When  the  little  child  in  his  mother's  arm  is  led 
toward  the  discovery  of  the  great  law  of  the  change- 
less under  the  changing,  the  law  of  process  which 
shows  disappearance  to  be  not  cessation  but  trans- 
formation ;  what  does  this  discovery  do  for  him  ? 
It  trains  him  little  by  little  into  a  broad  optimism. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  does  Froebel 
use  food  for  this  lesson  ?"  The  first  process  of  de- 
struction, which  serves  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
body,  is  that  of  food.  Froebel  begins  here,  as  it  is 
the  first  experience  of  this  kind  which  is  likely  to 
be  noticed  by  the  child.  The  little  child,  distressed 
and  anxious  when  he  sees  the  vanishing  of  his 
food,  is  easily  led  into  a  satisfied  trust  by  his  mother, 
if  she  reveals  to  him  the  process  which  transforms 
the  apparent  loss  of  his  food  into  a  real  gain.     He 
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sees  that,  instead  of  ending,  there  is  continuation 
under  a  higher  form.  The  food  which  has  vanished 
from  sight  has  really  been  transformed  into  flesh 
and  blood  and  hence  into  bodily  strength.  We  see 
all  around  us  this  natural  process  of  change.  It 
is  based  on  the  great  spiritual  law  of  service,  be 
it  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal. 

Service  is  the  keynote  of  life.  This  world  is  a 
world  of  service.  The  lower  gives  itself  for  the 
higher,  and  in  so  giving  takes  on  a  higher  form 
of  life.  Crystals,  vegetable  tissues,  animal  cells,  all 
serve  forms  of  life  that  are  higher  than  they.  Not 
''survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  ''service  of  growth" ; 
for  through  service  comes  elevation.  This  is  the 
true  ministry  of  labor.  If  rightly  considered  it  is 
service — not  drudgery.  You,  who  are  trying  to 
master  this  beautiful  spirit  of  Froebel  for  the  sake 
of  your  children,  will  find  it  has  transformed  your 
own  lives  as  well.  But  in  the  picture  which  accom- 
panies this  little  song  we  see  changes  coming  from 
wrong  actions,  not  natural  transformations,  but  loss 
which  is  the  result  of  same  fault  or  some  incompe- 
tency. 

We  find  the  great,  universal  laws  sweeping  on  and 
causing  the  wrong  action  to  become  futile,  null,  to 
destroy  itself.  That  is,  it  corrects  the  fault  through 
experiencing  its  effects.  And  the  effect  of  a  fault 
of  any  kind  is  always  loss  through  suffering.  There- 
fore do  not  save  the  child  from  the  effect  of  his 
fault.  There  is  a  continuous  chain  of  wrongdoing, 
shown  by  the  pictures.     Each  child  allows  the  act 
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of  another  child  to  make  him  neglect  his  own  af- 
fairs. We  must  attend  to  the  duty  of  the  moment 
as  well  as  to  resist  active  evil.  The  chain  of  losses 
in  this  story  starts,  (1)  by  the  child  not  having  the 
water.  Froebel  says  in  the  original,  "In  order  to 
have  things  when  we  need  them  we  must  plan  for 
them  beforehand;  (2)  the  boy  neglected  to  look 
after  his  bread  and  the  cat  ate  it;  (3)  the  little 
girl,  paying  attention  to  her  neighbor's  affairs  and 
neglecting  her  own,  heedlessly  lets  her  bird  out  of 
the  cage;  (4)  the  boy  carelessly  held  his  bread 
where  the  dog  could  reach  it;  (5)  the  brother  tried 
to  catch  the  wild  bird,  whose  place  was  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  did  a  wrong  to  the  bird,  but  his  own 
lack  of  self-control  when  he  saw  the  berries  gave 
the  bird  its  freedom.  But  what  began  in  mere  heed- 
lessness ended  in  positive  wrong,  as  is  seen  in  the 
boy's  trying  to  capture  the  wild  bird.  It  is  a  very 
common  and  subtly  disguised  form  of  injustice,  to 
let  our  good  impulses  towards  one  person  lead  us 
to  do  a  wrong  to  another  person.  It  is  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  as  we  sometimes  say.  How 
would  you  test  a  rather  dubious  course  of  conduct? 
The  best  test  is  to  say,  "Could  I  will  that  every  one 
in  the  world  might  act  in  the  same  way,  under  the 
same  circumstances?"  "Would  the  result  be  prog- 
ress or  loss  to  the  race,  if  my  act  should  become  a 
universal  custom  ?"  To  decide  what  you  should  do, 
universalize  your  deed.  To  decide  how  you  should 
do  it,  "put  yourself  in  his  place." 

Let  us  review  the  various  phases  of  transforma- 
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tion  or  change  in  order  that  we  may  make  clear 
to  our  own  minds  the  protection  of  the  great  law 
illustrated  in  this  lesson.  First,  we  have  found  that 
there  are  right  changes ;  or  natural  and  beneficent 
transformations  for  a  beneficent  purpose,  where 
there  is  no  wrong  or  retrogression  or  transgression. 
Second,  these  are  wrong  changes  or  loss  through 
fault,  and  these  being  disciplinary,  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  a  fault.  But  even  the  right 
changes  often  cause  suffering;  as,  for  example,  the 
young  man  leaving  home  to  enter  upon  some  useful 
or  noble  life  work ;  the  young  woman  leaving  home 
and  parents,  to  form  a  home  center  of  her  own. 
Even  death  itself  is  a  right  change,  for  the  loss  is 
temporal;  the  gain  is  eternal.  Death  is  really  the 
death  of  death.  It  is  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
that  the  spirit  may  enter  into  everlasting  life. 

The  child  can  be  led  to  feel  that  in  such  cases 
the  benefit,  the  good  obtained,  is  greater  than  the 
sufifering  experienced,  if  the  higher  purpose  is  seen. 
He  is  also  led  to  see  that  when  the  sufifering  comes 
through  a  fault,  the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  individual,  or  that  the  mission  of  sufifering  is 
to  discipline  the  soul.  The  person  who  traces  fail- 
ure back  to  its  cause  in  his  own  weakness  or  mis- 
management, holds  in  his  own  hands  the  key  to  all 
growth.  Was  it  not  Emerson  who  said  that  ''the 
genius  whom  the  world  adores  and  praises,  never 
grows  to  his  l^est"?  But  when  he  is  pushed,  de- 
feated, tormented,  he  has  a  chance  to  learn  some 
important  lessons  to  find  his  weak  fK)int.     If  he 
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takes  advantage  of  the  criticism,  and  corrects  his 
weakness,  he  may  rise  to  any  height  that  Hes  within 
the  scope  of  his  genius.  Therefore  when  changes, 
losses,  or  disappointments  come  to  us  or  to  the 
children,  it  is  well  to  stop  and  candidly  analyze  the 
cause.  With  a  little  child,  of  course,  the  reasoning 
or  analysis  must  be  concerning  simple  things  such 
as  the  child  can  understand,  not  concerning  the 
great  deep  problems  of  life.  It  takes  a  mother's 
strong  mind  to  analyze  and  see  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  Froebel  shows  us  how  simple  this 
is  in  the  game  of  "trade"  and  the  reasoning  power 
can  be  done  in  this  little  song  of  ''AH  Gone." 

There  is  no  situation  or  experience  in  life  which 
cannot  be  of  service  to  our  growth,  if  we  will  only 
look  under  the  surface  and  see  what  was  the  cause. 
If  the  change  is  caused  by  fault  or  weakness,  we 
must  use  it  as  a  warning  and  correct  the  cause.  If 
it  is  only  apparent  loss  (that  is,  if  the  final  out- 
come is  for  a  higher  good)  we  must  accept  the 
inevitable,  and  look  to  the  ultimate  end,  rather  than 
the  passing  experience.  If  this  training  is  per- 
sisted in,  it  gives  the  child  an  early  lesson  in  con- 
tentment, and  kills  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  dis- 
content. I  do  not  mean  contentment  to  remain  in 
present  condition,  but  hopefulness,  being  content 
to  strive.  To  do  this  we  must  see  beyond  the  im- 
mediate. Seeing  things  disconnectedly,  without  see- 
ing the  causes  leading  to  them  and  the  effects  which 
will  follow,  has  a  very  bad  moral  effect.  Without 
connection,  I  cannot  see  cause  and  effect.    Without 
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cause  and  effect  I  cannot  see  law ;  without  the  idea 
of  law,  I  attribute  things  to  chance ;  with  chance  in- 
stead of  law  as  an  explanation  of  life,  I  lose  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  all  harmony, 
all  order  are  swept  out  of  life,  and  out  of  the  uni- 
verse. How  does  the  child  see  things  in  the  begin- 
ning? First,  as  objects,  alone,  without  much  con- 
nection, merely  sense  perceptions.  Second,  he  be- 
gins to  grasp  relations,  to  see  things  affecting  and 
operating  upon  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  he  begins 
to  apperceive.  Third,  he  begins  to  see  objects  as 
parts  of  a  power  back  of  themselves.  The  little 
song  of  the  Weather  Vane  illustrates  this,  the  third 
step  in  a  very  simple  process  of  mental  growth.  In 
this  song,  All  Gone,  we  consider  the  next  or  fourth 
step,  just  as  he  begins  to  realize  this  power  as 
the  expression  of  a  permanent  or  abiding  force. 
Fifth,  finally  he  reaches  the  source  of  all  force,  all 
life,  all  law  —  God.  The  child  should  have  this 
logical  development  of  the  reason  cultivated  by 
leading  him  to  trace  relationships,  or  to  see  conti- 
nuity, as,  for  example,  take  the  sphere  made  of 
wood,  trace  the  wood  back  to  the  tree,  the  tree  to 
the  seed,  the  seed  germinated  by  action  of  water, 
nourishment,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  Then 
why  do  these  conditions  cause  the  seed  to  grow? 
It  is  the  result  of  natural  law.  And  natural  law 
is  the  expression  of  God's  beneficence.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  "Fvery  child  brings  with  him  into 
the  world  the  natural  disposition  to  see  correctly 
what  is  before  him."     Naturally  logical  and  reason- 
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able,  his  mind  longs  for  the  truth.  If  things  are 
shown  to  him  in  their  connection,  his  soul  perceives 
aright,  but  if  things  are  brought  to  his  mind  singly 
or  piecemeal,  in  fragments,  the  natural  disposition 
to  see  correctly  is  perverted  to  the  opposite,  and  the 
healthy  mind  is  perplexed.  Therefore  it  is  exceed- 
ingly important  that  we  ourselves  learn  to  trace  con- 
nections, and  that  we  lead  the  children  to  find  them. 
But  let  the  connections  be  vital  ones,  not  external, 
superficial  connections.  That  leads  to  shallow  think- 
ing, to  lack  of  concentration.  Let  there  be  inner 
connection.  Connect,  first,  along  the  line  of  causal 
activity — cause  and  effect.  Connect,  second,  along 
the  line  of  social  connection — institutional.  Con- 
nect, third,  along  the  line  of  sympathetic  connection 
— interest  in  all  human  progress.  Froebel  gives  us 
illustrations  of  how  to  give  the  child  many  of  these 
lines  of  connections,  as,  for  example,  causal  activ- 
ity is  shown  in  Grass  Moving,  Weather  Vane,  and 
similar  songs.  Second,  social  connection  is  shown 
in  the  Trade  Song  and  in  other  songs  in  which  the 
interdependence  of  human  beings  upon  one  another 
is  illustrated.  Third,  sympathetic  connection  is 
shown  in  such  songs  as  "The  Dove  Cote,"  ''The 
Children  at  the  Tower,"  and  similar  songs.  The 
idiot  passing  through  a  wood  sees  a  butterfly,  then 
a  falling  leaf,  hears  a  cow  low,  a  crow  caw,  and  sees 
a  squirrel  dart  across  his  path ;  each  passing  sen- 
sation claims  his  in  turn.  Asa  Gray,  seeing  the 
worm  under  the  leaf,  caused  the  great  truth  to  be 
discovered  of   the   interdependence   and  protection 
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of  one  order  of  nature  for  another,  and  this  new 
Hne  of  thought  in  science  was  unfolded  because  the' 
scientist  could  see  connections. 

Looking  at  history,  we  have  clearly  before  us  the 
continuity  of  race  development.  It  took  very  little 
to  satisfy  the  child-mind  of  the  uncivilized  races ; 
but  however  low  the  condition,  and  imperfect  the 
thought,  the  power  to  think  was  there,  and  with  it, 
at  least  some  sense  of  right  and  duty,  crude  and 
distorted  though  it  may  have  been.  These  facts 
were  the  conditions  that  made  possible  the  far-off 
beginnings  of  the  progress  that  has  come  down 
through  gradual  unfoldings  to  the  present.  And 
its  coming  has  ever  been  in  the  form  of  striving 
to  realize  higher  ideals.  Out  of  each  present,  arose 
the  vision  of  a  better  future,  and  in  trying  to  reach 
a  higher  ideal,  a  still  higher  one  has  appeared,  each 
being  one  step  in  advance  of  the  last,  unfolding,  de- 
veloping, growing  continuously.  There  have  been 
in  all  ages,  extreme  conservatives,  who  thought  the 
best  possible  condition  had  already  been  reached ; 
and  having  no  vision  of  a  better,  bound  up  to  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  sought  only  to  make  secure 
what  had  been  attained.  They  would  arrest  prog- 
ress on  its  present  plane.  This  is  what  causes  the 
stagnation  of  life  in  some  old-world  countries.  Then 
there  have  been  extreme  radicals,  who  would  over- 
turn society  and  existing  institutions,  and  recon- 
struct on  an  entirely  new  basis.  The  French  Revo- 
lution is  historically  a  good  illustration  of  this.  The 
conservatives  fail  to  see  continuity,  which  unfolds 
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life  under  the  guidance  of  ever-deepening  ideals. 
The  radicals  see  only  the  evils  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  would  sweep  overboard  everything  that  now 
exists.  But  there  have  been  in  all  ages  illumined 
souls  who  see  that  the  deeper  meanings  and  larger 
possibilities  of  man  are  as  yet  unattained.  Seeing 
with  broad  vision  the  grand  sweep  of  race  devel- 
opment from  savagery  to  civilization,  from  the  dark- 
ness of  superstition  into  the  light  of  truth,  they 
hold  on  to  what  is  good  in  the  past,  and  move  for- 
ward to  realize  ever  nobler  ideals  in  the  future. 

The  life  of  man  expresses  his  degree  of  develop- 
ment. It  reflects  his  state  of  inner  freedom,  or  lack 
of  inner  freedom.  As  man  is,  so  will  his  institu- 
tions be.  But  as  man  is  a  limit-transcending  being 
his  institutions  should  not  be  permitted  to  harden 
nor  to  crystallize,  neither  should  they  be  thrown 
aside ;  but  should  grow,  expand,  improve  with  the 
growing,  expanding  life  of  the  world.  The  insti- 
tutions of  America  are  very  different  from  those  of 
Russia.  But  there  was  a  day  when  our  ancestors 
were  in  the  condition  of  the  Russians  of  today,  and 
were  under  a  similar  form  of  government.  Only 
by  slow  development  and  gradual  unfolding  has  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  reached  the  point  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  savage  soon  adds  to  the  length  of  his 
arm,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  stone  sling.  Here 
is  the  beginning  of  dominion  over  and  domestica- 
tion of  the  animal  world.  With  log  of  bark  canoe 
he  crosses  the  stream ;  this  is  the  beginning  of  navi- 
gation.    With  a  crooked  stick  he  tills  the  soil ;  we 
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see  here  the  beginning  of  agriculture.  With  a  stone 
ax  he  cuts  the  wood  and  builds  a  bark  and  mud  hut, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  architecture.  He  has 
merely  a  tribal  form  of  government  and  only  a  re- 
ligion of  fear.  Such  were  our  ancesors  in  England 
and  in  the  great  forests  of  Germany,  two  or  three 
thousand   years   ago. 

Each  invention  and  discovery  in  machinery,  each 
enlarging  of  the  forms  of  government,  from  tribal 
to  national,  or  the  federation  of  tribes  under  a  king 
who  had  absolute  authority ;  each  time  the  people 
succeeded  in  limiting  the  power  of  the  king,  until 
from  despotic  forms  of  government  constitutional 
forms  of  government  have  arisen ;  each  triumph  of 
this  kind  is  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  continuity 
of  freedom,  and  could  be  reached  only  when  the 
race  had  arrived  at  a  point  of  development  which 
made  them  ready  for  it.  Take  any  battle  in  the 
world's  history,  and  view  it  as  an  isolated  fact,  and 
it  is  brutal  and  disgusting;  but  view  it  in  the  light 
of  continuity,  that  is,  in  its  effect  upon  after  ages, 
through  the  unfolding  of  a  spiritual  principle,  and 
it  may  become  radiant  and  glorious.  For  exam- 
ple, take  Napoleon,  viewed  as  an  isolated  charac- 
ter he  is  odious,  an  incarnation  of  selfishness,  cru- 
elty, and  personal  ambition ;  but  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  continuity  we  see  that  through  him  the 
undue  ascendancy  of  an  arrogant,  oppressive  and 
irresponsible  aristocracy  was  broken  forever.  The 
Hollanders,  during  the  Spanish  invasion,  cut  their 
dikes  and  let  the  sea  flow  over  their  land,  sweeping 
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out  the  result  of  the  toil  of  centuries,  rather  than 
submit  themselves  to  foreign  rule ;  and  then^slowly, 
patiently  rebuilt  their  dikes,  and  fought  the  sea 
back.  They  are  another  illustration  of  the  value 
of  reading  history  aright.  Literally,  they  lost  their 
country  that  they  might  save  it  and  bequeath  to 
their  descendants  a  free  country  and  a  free  spirit, 
and  by  so  doing  they  preserved  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom for  the  world.  The  battle  of  Hastings  brought 
together  the  volatile,  cultured,  progressive  Norman, 
and  the  sturdy  Spartan-like  Saxon,  true  and  strong 
as  granite,  but  slow^  and  a  little  stupid.  Amalga- 
mated by  this  battle,  these  two  races  form  the  great 
English  people,  progressive  yet  solid  and  reliable. 

Think  of  the  battles  of  the  Huns  as  isolated  in- 
cidents, think  of  the  cruelty  and  the  barbarities  prac- 
ticed by  them;  the  atrocities  they  committed,  and 
one  shudders  in  horror.  But  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  continuity  we  see  the  fearful  truth  that 
the  whole  civilization  of  Europe  trembled  in  the 
balance ;  the  art,  the  science,  the  ethical  institutions, 
Christianity  itself  would  probably  have  been  sub- 
merged had  these  barbarous  hordes  not  been  re- 
sisted, and  had  they  been  successful  they  would  have 
exterminated  the  civilized  nations  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, but  such  a  terrible  catastrophe  could  not  be ; 
continuity  works  toward  progress  in  the  long  sweep 
of  events. 

Now,  looking  at  the  law  of  continuity  as  ap- 
plied to  the  individual,  we  must  realize  that  each 
act  and  thought  of  our  lives  exists,  not  as  a  sep- 
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arate  entity,  but  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  our  be- 
ing, and  has  bearing,  not  alone  on  our  present,  but 
also  influences  our  future.  That  is  why  we  must 
be  constantly  on  our  guard  to  be  and  to  do  our 
best.  In  this  way  we  can  control  our  future  con- 
tinuance in  the  right,  by  our  free  spirit  and  by  our 
choice  in  the  present.  Longfellow  saw  this  when 
he  said,  "Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,  it  Com- 
eth not  again ;  wisely  improve  the  present,  it  is 
thine ;  and  go  forth  tc  meet  the  shadowy  future  with 
a  brave  heart  and  without  fear."  He  saw  that  while 
the  present  is  what  the  past  has  made  it;  by  our 
free  will  we  can  change  the  present,  control  and 
transform  it,  and  by  so  doing  control  our  future. 
Philosophically,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  fatalism  here.  Fatalists  say,  "My  pres- 
ent is  what  my  past  made  it,  and  my  future  will 
be  the  outgrowth  of  my  present,  so  I  am  absolutely 
the  victim  of  circumstances."  It  is  true  your  pres- 
ent is  what  your  past  has  made  it,  but  that  past 
was  made  by  your  own  free  will,  your  choice  in 
the  past,  and  on  that  basis  you  go  forward  still 
choosing  and  so  control  your  future,  by  what  you 
choose  in  the  present.  Here  again  is  seen  the  great 
value  of  cultivating  in  the  child  the  power  of  choice, 
of  right  choice,  for  by  it  he  makes  his  future.  This 
instinct  is  early  manifested  in  the  child ;  he  nat- 
urally seeks  continuity. 

A  child  loves  to  listen  to  a  tale  that  is  monoton- 
ous in  its  repetitions ;  as  "The  House  That  Jack 
Built,"  "The  Old  Woman  That  Went  to  the  Mar- 
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ket,"  and  the  successful  story-teller  knows  how  to 
use  the  effect  of  repetition;  as  a  kind  of  chorus 
to  her  story  she  will  add,  ''and  he  walked,  and 
walked,  and  walked,"  or  ''He  rode,  and  rode,  and 
rode."  The  child's  memory  at  first  reaches  from 
moment  to  moment,  then  from  hour  to  hour,  then 
from  month  to  month,  and  much  later  memory  in- 
cludes most  of  life.  With  the  very  little  child  a 
command  at  first  seems  only  to  apply  to  the  in- 
stant, and  is  soon  forgotten.  Gradually  with  the 
development  of  the  child's  ideas  of  time  it  may 
come  to  apply  to  longer  and  longer  periods,  all  day, 
tomorrow  and  finally  we  must  never  do  this,  or  we 
must  always  do  that.  Even  the  very  little  child  is 
trying  to  reach  beyond  the  immediate  present.  '  He 
looks  wistfully  into  the  past,  "What  did  I  do  when 
I  was  little.  Mother?"  and  he  loves  stories  of  when 
Mother  was  a  little  girl,  and  when  grandmother 
was  a  child.  He  is  fascinated  by  the  thought  how 
one  hunted  "right  here."  Again,  he  loves  to  look 
into  the  future  and  plan  what  he  will  do  when  he 
is  a  big  man ;  generally  choosing  some  vocation. 

Past  and  future  are  instinctively  felt  to  be  con- 
nected and  necessary  to  form  the  whole.  This  is 
the  deepest  and  most  profound  insight  into  the 
true  meaning  of  history.  We  can  begin  to  lead 
the  child  toward  the  right  kind  of  thinking  by  the 
way  in  which  we  guide  his  simple  childish  activi- 
ties. When  in  his  play  with  the  plastic  clay  he 
makes  the  type  first  and  then  transforms  it  into 
some  particular  object,  the  clay  sphere  is  changed 
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into  a  clay  apple  or  bird's  nest,  or  some  other  form 
that  has  spherical  appearance,  and  he  is  learning 
to  see  continuity  of  form  instead  of  merely  par- 
ticular disconnected  forms.  In  other  words,  he  is 
beginning  to  classify,  whereas  the  emphasizing  de- 
tail is  apt  to  develop  analysis  instead  of  process  and 
transformation.  The  child  who  learns  to  classify 
objects  under  the  type  form  will  come  in  time  to 
classify  acts  under  their  motives  or  intention.  The 
"gift  sequences"  in  which  the  child  transforms  one 
form  into  another  is  again  a  way  of  helping  him 
to  see  connections  and  transformations  rather  than 
mere  isolated  facts.  So,  too,  occupations  help  him 
to  transform  crude  materials  into  forms  of  use  and 
beauty.  Each  of  them  shows  some  process  in  the 
transforming.  In  the  simple  "Nature  Study"  of 
the  kindergarten  the  chief  purpose  should  be  to 
show  the  process  of  growth.  A  right  study  of  all 
science  shows  the  eternal  processes  of  God.  In 
stories  of  the  right  kind  the  child  learns  to  trace 
the  return  of  the  deed,  or  to  see  cause  and  effect. 
In  all  these  the  child  is  being  trained  into  the 
thought  of  continuity,  or  the  positive  outcome  of 
his  act.  He  is  being  trained  to  become  a  rational 
being  with  a  logical  mind.  Unreasonable  people 
see  in  fragments.  "To  know  all  is  to  forgive  all." 
Man's  instinct  is  to  create;  to  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world  in  some  form ;  to  do  his  share  in  add- 
ing to  the  race  life.  But  first  he  must  master  na- 
ture, must  know  her  process.  He  takes  clay  from 
the  ground  and  masters  it,  and  learns  its  qualities. 
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Then  he  transforms  it  and  makes  pottery  and  tiHng ; 
mastering  it  more  completely,  he  transfigures  it  and 
with  it  makes  a  statue  of  his  gods.  Still  farther 
along  in  his  development  he  transfers  its  processes 
to  the  thought  world  and  says,  ''Man  is  but  clay  in 
the  potter's  hands."  Man  is  always  under  the  law 
of  continuity.  In  contact  with  nature  he  is  under 
this  law ;  in  contact  with  his  fellow-men  he  is  un- 
der this  same  law ;  that  is,  he  is  in  the  process  of 
being  transformed  himself  and  of  helping  trans- 
form the  world  about  him.  Man  in  his  spiritual 
life  also  is  under  the  law  of  continuity.  It  governs 
the  gradual  growth  of  his  higher  self,  for  it  is  only 
by  a  slow  growth  that  we  attain  unto  the  condition 
of  spiritual  mastery,  developing  from  the  savage 
into  the  civilized  man,  climbing  from  fetish  worship 
to  the  insight  that  God  is  a  spirit;  from  'T'll  do  as 
I  please"  to  "I  must  do  as  I  should."  It  is  a  long, 
slow  growth,  a  continuous  process  of  transforma- 
tion within  the  soul;  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  slavery  which  springs  from  the  love  of 
self  to  the  freedom  which  comes  from  the  love  of 
God. 


I 
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V. 

TASTE    SONG. 

The  senses  are  the  means  of  conveying  to  the 
mind,  impressions  of  the  outside  world.  Through 
them  we  come  to  know  the  properties  of  external 
things.  They  are  the  door  which  opens  the  uni- 
verse to  the  child;  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  soul  of  the  child  and  the  life  of 
Nature. 

If  the  child  must  come  to  play  his  part  in  life,  to 
understand  and  master,  to  control  and  use  Nature, 
it  is  important  that  the  senses  should  be  trained  to 
report  their  data  correctly. 

In  this  little  Song  of  Taste  the  mother  is  begin- 
ning to  train  the  child's  senses  with  this  thought  in 
mind.  Froebel  takes  the  sense  of  taste  merely  as 
an  example  of  how  all  the  senses  should  be  trained. 
Let  us  recall  the  process  by  means  of  which  the 
senses  seize  upon  the  outside  world,  so  to  speak, 
and  convey  it  to  the  inside  world.  First  comes  sen- 
sation, then  attention,  then  apperception  and  mental 
image.  This  is  the  psychological  process  by  means 
of  which  the  external  universe  may  become  the 
property  of  the  inner  being.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  Beethoven,  who,  though  totally  deaf, 
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had  within  him  such  a  world  of  auditory  images 
that  he  could  create  his  greatest  and  most  beautiful 
Ninth  Symphony.  This  is  in  fact  true  of  all  art- 
ists. They  work  more  from  the  mental  image  than 
from  the  external  object. 

The  important  thing  in  the  training  of  the  child 
is  to  help  him  to  master  the  outer  world  of  things 
by  means  of  his  senses  and  then  to  use  the  result 
of  this  knowledge  to  express  his  inner  world  of 
ideas  and  ideals.  For  example,  the  children  in  kin- 
dergartens learn  through  their  balls  and  blocks  con- 
cerning form,  weight,  sound,  hard,  soft,  et  cetera, 
and  make  use  of  this  knowledge  not  only  in  em- 
ploying objects  of  nature  to  serve  them,  but  also 
in  expressing  their  thoughts. 

This  is  what  Millet  did  when  he  painted  his  fa- 
mous picture,  'The  Angelus,"  and  put  into  it  the 
great  spiritual  thought  of  man's  dependency  upon 
God  and  his  gratitude  to  his  Creator  as  Provider 
of  food.  As  an  artist,  he  had  already  made  the  ex- 
ternal world  his.  He  had  mastered  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  field  and  sky  and  human  attitude ; 
then  he  used  his  mastery  of  the  external  world  and 
made  it  express  his  thought. 

He  painted  a  picture  of  two  awkward,  uncouth 
potato  diggers  in  a  potato  field,  but  into  this  pic- 
ture he  poured  the  great  thought  that  we  are  all 
one  in  the  Heavenly  Father's  love,  and  that  these 
lowly  potato  diggers  had  attained  unto  a  conscious- 
ness of  this  spiritual  union  with  God.    In  doing  this 
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« 
he  transformed  the  external,  made  it  the  servant  of 

his  own  inner  idea. 

We  should  so  train  the  child's  sense  impressions 
to  be  distinct,  clear-cut  and  true,  by  letting  him,  if 
possible,  touch  and  handle  the  object;  then  by  let- 
ting him  look  at  it  steadily  and  describe  it ;  again, 
with  his  eyes  shut,  redescribe  it.  Again,  in  a  va- 
riety of  little  games  we  can  show  the  children  groups 
of  objects;  have  them  close  their  eyes  and  one  be 
taken  from  the  group,  then  let  them  observe  and 
tell  what  is  lacking.  The  opportunities  should  be 
given  to  them  to  create  or  re-form  objects  and  thus 
to  use  the  knowledge  acquired  through  the  senses 
to  express  their  ideas.  This  is  how  the  training 
of  the  senses  leads  to  creativity,  to  Art. 

Froebel  in  this  song  also  shows  how  the  play  with 
the  senses  may  become  the  beginning  of  the  moral 
training  of  the  child.  Starting  from  sensation,  the 
child  must  move  always  toward  the  inner  until  all 
his  acts  spring  from  his  sense  of  duty  and  not  from 
the  love  of  sense-gratification.  Let  us  stop  to  ob- 
serve how  Froebel  would  have  us  do  this.  In  the 
song,  we  note  that  the  mother  begins  by  having 
her  child  taste  the  sweet  plum.  He  likes  it.  It  is 
good  for  him.  Next  he  tastes  the  sour  apple.  This 
stirs  him  up  a  little.  He  compares  sensations ;  he 
begins  to  discriminate;  he  likes  the  taste  of  the 
sour  apple  less  than  the  sweet  plum.  The  side  of 
relish  is  not  so  much  indulged  in.  This  side  of 
discrimination  through  the  contrast  between  sweet 
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and  sour  is  more  prominent.  He  does  not  like  it 
so  well,  but  it  has  its  place  and  is  good  for  him. 
Which  is  the  more  internal — the  sensation  of  relish 
or  the  inner  discrimination  of  contrast? 

Next  she  gives  him  the  bitter  almond.  This  is 
of  the  nature  of  medicine,  we  may  say  of  discipline. 
He  contrasts  it  with  what  he  has  tasted  before. 
Please  notice  that  after  taking  the  first  step  away 
from  the  sweet  sensations  of  relish,  to  the  tasting 
of  that  which  is  not  so  pleasing  to  the  palate,  the 
next  step  is  easier  to  take;  namely,  that  which  is 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  palate,  but  that  which  is 
presented  to  him  in  the  form  of  dutv  or  discipline. 
Next  the  unripe  fruit,  or  the  positively  crude  or 
bad,  is  shown  to  him.  This  he  is  told  he  must  not 
taste,  as  it  would  only  result  in  harming  him,  and 
would  bring  to  him  pain  and  grief.  What  a  sug- 
gestion this  is  as  to  the  training  of  the  little  boy, 
so  that  when  he  becomes  a  young  man  he  will  see 
the  folly  of  the  theory  of  "sowing  wild  oats."  This 
is  evidently  in  Froebel's  mind  from  what  he  says 
in  his  commentary  concerning  it. 

In  bringing  these  contrasting  sensations  to  the 
child  what  are  we  doing  for  him  ?  Are  we  not  train- 
ing his  senses  to  note  distinctions  and  to  judge  be- 
tween them?  Does  not  the  song  suggest  that  these 
refer  to  health  and  strength  as  the  desired  result 
of  tasting,  rather  than  to  the  pampering  or  pleasure 
side  of  food?  This  can  easily  be  done  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  other  senses  also.  In  all  such  exercises 
we  are  to  train  the  senses  to  a  quick  and  accurate 
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discrimination,  in  this  testing  and  distinguishing  of 
varying  sensations  (at  first  strongly  contrasted  and 
later  on  with  more  delicate  contrasts)  we  are  train- 
ing the  mind  in  judgment.  As  we  compare  and  dis- 
criminate between  two  sensations  or  two  objects, 
we  come  to  note  that  which  is  good  and  that  which 
is  bad,  and  why,  and  its  effects. 

Thus  the  child  through  this  training  begins  to  see 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  it  physically.  This 
leads*  to  self-control.  He  is  learning  to  choose,  and 
is  not  misled  or  tempted  to  yield  to  the  seductive. 
When  the  child  does  this,  even  in  so  small  a  matter 
as  in  choosing  the  food  that  is  best  for  him,  he  is 
learning  to  say :  'T  will  not  allow  things  to  control 
me;  I  will  control  them."  He  is  learning  to  con- 
trol his  life.  Whereas  when  he  gives  way  to  the 
seduction  of  the  mere  pleasing  of  the  senses,  he  is 
allowing  the  external  to  control  him. 

By  this  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  beautiful 
or  the  pleasing  is  to  be  despised.  The  beauty  of 
the  flower,  the  apple  blossom  in  the  Springtime,  the 
play  of  color  in  the  dewdrop,  the  glory  of  a  sunset 
sky,  all  these  things,  and  a  thousand  more,  tell  us 
that  God  intended  His  children  should  love  and 
enjoy  beauty.  But  Froebel  tells  us  in  his  commen- 
tary in  the  "Smelling  Game"  that  the  danger  lies 
in  the  excess.  He  selects  the  lily  and  honey  as  illus- 
trations of  the  nauseating  effect  which  comes  from 
too  much  of  what  in  itself  is  pleasing,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  come  to  selfishly  appropriate  only  the 
good  things  in  life  for  ourselves  and  leave  the  un- 
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pleasant  things  for  others.  This  is  the  danger  that 
hes  in  the  over-cultivation  of  the  relish  side  of 
sensation. 

Therefore,  the  mother  in  this  little  song  leads  her 
child  to  taste  the  sour  as  v^ell  as  the  sweet ;  to  par- 
ticipate in  less  enjoyable  but  equally  necessary  sen- 
sations and  experiences ;  she  leads  him  to  taste  even 
the  bitter,  manfully.  For  this  is  one  of  the  lessons 
of  life,  and  only  the  soul  that  sees  the  higher  values 
of  the  inner  over  the  outer  will  recognize  as  a 
blessing  all  necessary  discipline  and  will  gain  eter- 
nal good  from  every  experience  in  life.  Such  a 
soul  will  learn  to  say :  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine, 
be  done." 

Again,  this  ideal  mother  teaches  her  child  that 
what  is  merely  hurtful  and  bad  in  life  he  must  not 
participate  in.  It  is  not  necessary.  He  can  learn 
that  side  of  life  from  observation  of  the  lives  of 
people  about  him  and  from  the  experience  of  the 
race  as  recorded  in  great  literature.  The  mistakes 
of  Ulysses  as  recorded  in  the  Odyssey  are  still  teach- 
ing the  world  to  avoid  the  errors  committed  by 
him.  In  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Christian  put  up  sign- 
posts, warning  travelers  against  pitfalls  and  giants. 
All  great  literature  is  the  record  of  the  mistakes 
and  struggles  of  the  heroic  souls  who  have  gone 
before,  and  shows  their  discipHne  through  suffer- 
ing and  the  anguish  they  endured  before  the  sin 
or  ignorance  was  burned  out  of  their  souls.  They 
are  like  Christian's  sign-posts,  warning  us  not  to 
go  into  this  or  that  path.    We  need  not  wallow  in 
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the  mire  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
swine.  As  in  the  case  of  unripe  fruit,  we  are  to 
learn  about  the  evils  of  life,  but  not  to  taste  them. 

To  recapitulate:  First,  the  ''Sense  Games"  cul- 
tivate in  the  child  a  discrimination  between  good 
and  evil  physically ;  that  is,  it  teaches  him  what  is 
for  the  upbuilding  and  what  is  for  the  injury  of 
the  body.  Secondly,  it  teaches  him  intellectually 
to  discriminate  as  to  what  develops  and  what  stunts 
the  mind.  Thirdly,  he  is  led  gradually  into  the 
moral  discrimination  which  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  good  and  true  character,  rather  than 
into  that  which  debases  the  soul  into  the  slave  of 
self-indulgence. 

Ag^ain,  'I^hs  power  of  discrimination,  or  of  seeing 
the  effect  of  good  and  evil,  leads  to  increase  of  the 
moral  will  power  over  bodily  appetite.  This  is  the 
moral  goal  of  the  sense  games.  The  training  of 
the  will  to  act  from  the  ideal  of  duty  formed  within 
by  the  contrast,  choosing  of  what  is  right  in  pref- 
erence to  what  is  pleasant,  if  the  two  conflict. 

But  there  is  danger  in  discrimination  which  may 
lead  to  an  over-refinement  of  superficial  taste ;  even 
leading,  sometimes,  to  a  refined  and  educated  per- 
.son  shrinking  from  and  looking  down  upon  those 
of  God's  children  who  fall  below  the  ideal ;  of  turn- 
ing from  the  uncouth  and  unclean,  the  sinful  and 
the  depraved,  because  they  jar  upon  fastidious  taste. 
Such  an  over-development  of  discrimination  and 
refinement  of  sensation  cuts  us  off  from  the  great 
privilege  of  ministering  to  and  spiritually  nourish- 
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/ 
ing  those  poor,  starved  souls  who  are  groping  in 
the  darkness. 

We  must  abhor  the  sin  and  depravity  within  them, 
but  it  should  be  a  stronger  motive  to  make  us  more 
earnest  in  our  efforts  to  lead  them  out  into  the  light. 
I  have  known  over-fastidiousness  to  lead  people  to 
shrink  in  aiding  the  poor  and  ignorant  because  they 
were  dirty,  rude  in  manners,  or  seemingly  ungrate- 
ful. Was  Christ  less  earnest  in  'His  self-sacrifices 
because  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world? 

The  safeguard  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between 
true  and  false  values.  To  see  that  the  value  of 
the  spiritual  or  inner  growth  either  in  ourselves  or 
in  others  far  outweighs  the  value  of  any  external 
environment  or  manner.  Epicureanism,  or  over- 
fastidiousness,  springs  from  a  too  sensitive  or  re- 
fined discrimination  of  mere  externals  without  see- 
ing their  real  subordination  to  internals ;  that  is,  we 
do  not  discriminate  between  what  is  abiding  and 
worth  while  and  what  is  merely  desirable,  and  thus 
make,  oftentimes,  a  material,  a  finite  thing  to  be  the 
superior  of  an  infinite  or  spiritual  quality.  Froebel 
has  shown  us  in  this  little  song  how  to  begin  with 
sensation  and  move  steadily  upward  to  soul  qualities. 

But  we  can  start  with  sensation  and  move  down- 
ward. For  example :  A  child  can  be  led  to  in- 
dulge the  relish  side  of  taste  until  it  leads  to  glut- 
tony, and  gluttony  indulged  in  weakens  the  will ; 
weakened  will  lacks  power  to  resist  new  temi)ta- 
tions  which  come  in  the  form  of  luxurious  living, 
excessive  drinking  and  of  sensuality.     So  we  have 
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these  two  paths,  the  one  leading  to  the  bestial  life 
and  the  other,  through  discrimination  between  what 
is  healthful  and  hurtful,  to  self-control  and  moral 
will  power,  which  develops  into  a  life  of  temperance, 
moderation  and  service. 

To  sum  up:  All  training  of  the  senses  gives  the 
opportunities  of  making  the  lower  the  servant  of 
the  higher  and  of  developing  the  body  and  its 
various  functions  into  the  tool  of  the  spirit. 
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TIC  TAC. 

"Who  would  find  the  prosperous  way, 
The  laws  of  order  must  obey. 
Who  would  win  a  happy  fate, 
Must   learn  his  time  to   regulate." 

Froebel  here  selects  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Nature's  laws — and  while  he  gives  a  most  practical 
lesson  on  how  to  help  the  child  to  master  time,  using 
the  'iaw  of  time"  as  typical,  he  shows  how  all  life 
may  become  great — helpful — harmonious — strong — 
through  a  conscious  and  willing  obedience  to  all  or- 
derly  laws,   physical,   moral   and   spiritual. 

We  say  "To  be  free,  we  must  obey  the  laws." 
Law  exists  in  order  to  protect  mankind  and  to  show 
men  the  path  to  the  highest — to  that  "peace  in  God" 
which  comes  from  living  a  Godlike  life.  But  man 
has  liberty  to  choose.  He  may  choose  to  run  against 
law  and  make  his  life  discordant — make  his  higher, 
his  nobler  self  the  slave  of  his  baser  impulses — or 
he  may  choose  to  obey  natural  and  spiritual  law 
and  so  obtain  mastery  over  hiniself  and  his  sur- 
roundings. 

When  wc  refuse  to  obey  a  universal  law,  we 
make  this   law  alien,   antagonistic,  external   to  us, 
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and  it  becomes  our  enemy — our  fate.  When  we 
choose  to  obey  it,  we  make  it  internal — make  it 
part  of  ourselves — make  it  Our  law — and  thus  con- 
quer fate — change  fate  into  freedom — ^because  the 
right  has  become  our  right — we  have  taken  it  into 
our  being — and  make  it  our  own — and  obeying  it, 
we  obey  Our  nobler  selves. 

This  truth  is  mythically  pictured  in  Teutonic 
mythology  in  the  person  of  Wotan,  the  God  of  Con- 
tracts, or  more  broadly  speaking,  of  Justice.  So 
long  as  he  not  only  upheld  law  in  the  affairs  of 
others,  but  in  his  own  person  strictly  obeyed  the 
law  of  Justice,  he  reigned  supreme  and  peace  broad- 
ened o'er  the  young  world ;  but  when  the  lust  for 
personal  power,  stirred  by  the  sight  of  the  Rhine- 
gold,  entered  his  heart  and  he  disobeyed  his  own 
law  and  began  to  scheme  for  the  possession  of  the 
treasure,  fate — in  the  form  of  his  own  deed — seized 
upon  him,  the  magic  staff  was  shattered,  his  power 
dissolved  like  a  mist,  and  he  went  down  with  his 
Valhalla. 

The  universal  truth  that  freedom  comes  only 
through  obedience  to  law  may  be  most  readily  seen 
on  the  physical  plane. 

If  we  would  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  weak- 
ness and  disease,  if  we  would  possess  that  health 
and  strength  which  is  necessary  before  the  body 
can  be  useful,  the  responsive  instrument  of  the  soul, 
we  must  obey  the  laws  of  health. 

It  has  been  by  discovering  the  laws  of  physical 
nature  and  by  using  these  laws  intelligently  that  man 
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has  gradually  freed  himself  from  slavery  to  hard 
physical  conditions. 

Miss  Blow  in  ''Symbolic  Education"  tells  about 
a  cave  in  France  in  which  is  found  scratched  on  the 
rock  the  oldest  extant  picture  of  man — very  small, 
naked,  defenseless,  fleeing  in  terror  from  an  enor- 
mous serpent.  Here  we  have  a  true  expression  of 
the  condition  of  primitive  man  in  his  weakness  and 
ignorance,  surrounded  by  the  fearful  perils  of  an 
unmastered,  unknown  power  with  which  he  was 
as  yet  unable  to  cope. 

To  him  the  world  at  times  must  have  been  a 
pandemonium  of  horrors,  wild  beasts,  the  elements, 
hunger,  thirst,  pestilence.  Truly,  ''savage  man  is 
the  slave  of  a  crushing  and  pitiless  nature." 

How  did  he  get  out  of  this?  Little  by  little  he 
learned  the  facts  of  things  about  him,  and  know- 
ing these  facts,  used  them  for  his  emancipation.  He 
discovered  the  truth  that  a  stone  thrown  in  a  cer- 
tain way  will  kill  a  wild  beast.  From  the  inven- 
tion of  the  stone  sling  to  the  Winchester  repeating 
rifle  is  only  one  step  after  another  in  the  discovery 
of  the  hidden  laws  of  projectiles,  until  man,  either 
through  extermination  or  domestication  of  wild  ani- 
mals, has  not  only  freed  himself  from  the  danger 
but  has  made  them  serve  him. 

Man  learned  to  use  the  laws  of  gravity  and  so 
built  houses  for  protection  against  storms ;  he 
learned  how  to  use  fire,  how  to  make  clothing,  how 
to  plant  and  reap,  to  dig  wells,  to  treat  diseases ; 
all  this  has  come  by   learning  alx)Ut  and  obeying 
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laws  which  have  existed  since  the  beginning.  Now 
our  marvelous  age  has  crowned  the  march  of  con- 
quest in  the  last  and  greatest  achievement,  the  use 
of  electricity. 

The  myths  and  fairy  tales  of  our  youth  are  inter- 
esting largely  because  they  deal  with  a  magical 
power  which  rises  above  and  commands  the  forces 
of  nature,  beginning  with  the  crudest,  most  simple 
device  of  intelligence  and  rising  to  a  hint  of  things 
as  yet  unrealized. 

Teutonic  myths  are  full  of  such  simple  tales  as 
that  of  the  young  hero  who,  walking  through  a.  wood, 
heard  most  heart-rending  cries.  Reaching  the  spot, 
he  found  a  man  who  was  being  beaten  over  the 
head  by  his  wife.  Interfering,  the  young  hero 
learned  that  it  was  necessary,  as  she  had  made  his 
garment  in  the  form  of  a  bag  and  he  could  not  get 
it  on,  so  she  was  beating  a  hole  to  let  his  head 
through.  The  hero  took  a  sharp  stone,  cut  a  slit 
for  the  neck  and  went  on  his  way,  followed  by  the 
blessings  of  the  grateful  pair.  Soon  he  came  to 
a  place  where  a  woman  was  engaged  in  spreading 
her  apron  open  in  the  sunlight  and  then,  quickly 
gathering  it  together,  she  carried  it  into  her  dark 
hut.  In  answer  to  his  question,  she  said  she  had 
been  all  day  trying  to  carry  a  little  sunlight  into  her 
cabin.  He  took  his  sharp  stone,  cut  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  let  the  sunlight  stream  through  this  first  win- 
dow. Such  stories  represent  a  very  crude  stage 
of  intelligence — but  many  a  child  of  four  or  five 
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years  of  age  has  been  seen  trying  to  catch  sunHght 
under  his  hat  or  his  hand. 

Miss  Harrison's  story  of  ''Hans  and  the  Four 
Giants"  gives  a  mythical  picture  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced achievements  of  mankind,  and  certainly  the 
wonder  of  the  steam  engine,  the  telephone,  the  tele- 
scope is  the  marvelous  reality  of  which  the  tales  of 
giants  and  heroes  not  limited  by  physical  time  and 
space  are  the  promise. 

In  Miss  Harrison's  story  Hans  might  stand  for 
the  race,  for  he  passes  through  the  different  phases 
of  man's  contact  with  nature,  beginning  with  the 
nurture  and  study  of  plants  and  animals — then  fell- 
ing the  forest — the  beginning  of  the  transformation 
of  the  face  of  the  earth — then  apprenticed  to  the 
blacksmith,  where  he  begins  the  first  use  of  the 
crude  metals — after  this  the  four  great  giants,  stand- 
ing for  the  wonderful  inventions  of  our  wonderful 
age,  become  his  servants  and  make  his  country  pros- 
perous and  great. 

All  this  is  done  by  coming  to  understand  and 
work  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  When  man  under- 
stands and  works  in  harmony  with  Nature's  laws, 
she  becomes  no  longer  his  tyrant,  but  his  servant, 
and  the  same  force  that  swings  the  planets  in  their 
orbits  draws  our  water  and  hews  our  wood.  The 
same  force  that  hurls  the  avalanche  from  the  top 
of  some  Alpine  height  upon  the  slumbering  Swiss 
hamlet,  gently  floats  the  autumn  leaf  down  from 
the  treetop;  and  understood  and  intelligently  used 
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in  combination  with  other  forces,  safely  carries  a 
crowd  of  people  from  the  top  of  a  twenty-story 
building  to  the  ground  in  a  minute  of  time. 

At  the  World's  Fair  the  statues  on  the  outside  of 
Machinery  Hall  were  Fire  Uncontrolled  and  Fire 
Controlled,  Water  Uncontrolled  and  Water  Con- 
trolled— the  one  lawless,  cruel,  destructive,  the  other 
obedient,  faithful,  beneficent.  It  was  as  if  those 
statues  said:  ''Remain  ignorant  of,  or  heedlessly 
ignore  Nature's  laws  and  she  will  crush  you.  Study 
the  unchanging  principles  lying  under  the  forces 
of  Nature — master  their  mode  of  operation  and  har- 
monize yourself  therewith — use  them  intelligently, 
and  she  will  do  your  drudgery  for  you." 

But  this  law  is  just  as  true  morally  and  spir- 
itually as  physically.  We  know  there  is  a  material 
world  controlled  by  the  laws  of  gravity,  of  cohe- 
sion, of  assimilation,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  nat- 
ural conditions ;  but  just  as  real  is  the  world  of  rea- 
son, of  right,  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  love.  These 
are  the  Eternal  Verities,  and  while  the  law  of  grav- 
ity is  unchanging  in  its  operation,  so  is  reason  al- 
ways reason.  It  is  never  the  irrational;  truth  is 
never  falsehood,  but  truth  always.  Love  is  love 
— not  hate ;  purity  is  purity ;  order  is  order — not 
confusion.  We  cannot  see  things  too  clearly  in 
their  invariable,  unchangeable,  intrinsic  nature  and 
learn  that  they  are  God's  nature  and  our  nature, 
and  that  whenever  we  refuse  to  act  squarely  on 
those  principles  we  are  outraging  and  enslaving  our- 
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selves  and  the  God  within  us — but  when  we  make 
these  laws  the  motive  springs  of  our  lives,  we  are 
living  naturally,  in  harmony  with  the  life  within 
and  with  the  universal  order  without. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  some 
puny  individual  to  oppose  to  the  reason  upon  which 
is  built  a  rational  universe,  unreason,  caprice,  fool- 
ishness; or  to  oppose  the  great  truth  of  life  with 
falsehood ;  or  to  choose  to  confront  the  great  heart 
of  love  and  beneficence  with  hatred  and  selfishness ; 
or  to  sneer  at  purity  and  say,  ''I  choose  to  be  foul" ; 
or  to  say,  ''Orderly  law,  I  defy  you.  I  choose  for 
my  part  disorder — confusion."  How  ridiculous  be- 
cause how  futile,  how  null,  how  void  such  a  life  and 
such  a  character !  We  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a 
person,  and  yet  every  time  we  are  a  little  untrue,  a 
little  unreasonable,  a  little  selfish,  a  little  hard  or  un- 
just, we  are  taking  a  step  in  this  direction,  and  just 
so  far  or  so  often  as  we  take  this  step,  so  far  are  we 
ridiculous  and  futile,  null  and  void.  This  being 
true  with  all  law.  we  must  now  take  up  the  especial 
subject  of  this  play  song  and  find  what  laws  are  to 
be  obeyed  before  we  rise  to  a  mastery  of  time  in 
our  own  lives. 

Obedience  to  law  is  the  goal — not  obedience  to 
someone's  senseless  whim,  but  to  that  which  orders 
life — makes  it  intrinsically  better — and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  time  is  a  step  in  the  child's  life  towards 
obedience  to  Divine  law. 

Obedience  to  nature's  laws  makes  perfect  the 
bloom  and   fragrance  of  the  rose.     Obedience  to 
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moral  law  makes  serene  and  noble  the  life  of  man. 
Time  not  regulated  is  chaos.  Time  regulated  and 
obeyed  marks  the  movement  from  chaos  to  harmony 
and  order. 

The  great  Universe  of  worlds  sweeps  in  safety 
through  unthinkable  space  because  obedient  to  Di- 
vine law — ''the  stars  are  the  servants  of  a  sublime 
order." 

Should  the  little  child  not  be  trained  into  a  like 
harmony  and  willing  obedience  to  God's  will  as  ex- 
pressed through  His  creation? 

When  we  look  at  the  subject  of  time — absolute 
time — we  first  see  that  time  is  empty  and  must  be 
filled.  Unfilled  time  produces  ennui — leads  to  spir- 
itual stagnation.  Mr.  Snider  says :  ''Unless  the 
soul  fills  time,  thus  impressing  itself  on  time,  time 
will  impress  its  emptiness  on  the  soul.  Fill  time, 
every  moment  of  it,  with  your  best  self  and  you 
have  conquered  time  and  won  eternity."  Emerson 
says:  "Fill  my  hour  that  I  may  not  say :  'Behold, 
an  hour  of  my  life  is  gone,  but  rather  I  have  lived 
an  hour.'  "  So  the  first  virtue  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  soul  which  sets  out  to  master  time  is  the  virtue 
of  Industry. 

The  normal,  healthy  child  is  naturally  active — 
he  loves  to  be  busy.  But  this  healthy  impulse  may 
die  away  unless  encouraged  and  given  a  proper  out- 
let for  development.  In  the  development  of  in- 
dustry the  child  comes  to  love  his  work  when  it  is 
made  attractive,  because  of  a  thought  or  purpor^e 
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back  of  it  which  arouses  his  interest  and  sympathy. 
Perhaps  he  is  making  something  for  someone  he 
loves ;  perhaps  it  is  a  surprise  for  father ;  perhaps 
it  is  a  house  for  his  pets ;  perhaps  a  garden  for  his 
plants. 

Appreciate  his  effort  in  so  far  as  it  is  genuine, 
that  he  may  have  the  encouragement  of  your  sym- 
pathy and  approval.  Let  him  see  in  the  world  about 
him  how  the  carefully  and  skillfully  made  article 
is  chosen ;  the  inferior  or  carelessly  made  thing  is 
rejected.  Let  him  see  through  stories  how  the  care- 
ful, skilled  and  thorough  workman  is  called  upon 
to  assume  responsibility  and  has  the  position  of 
trust  and  helpfulness.  Let  him  experience  the  joy 
of  helping  others.  This  leads  to  the  independent, 
self-reliant,  helpful  character. 

STEPS. 

L  Through  a  legitimate  interest,  lead  the  child 
to  love  his  work. 

2.  Loving  his  work,  he  grows  into  skill. 

3.  Having  skill,  he  becomes  self-reliant,  capable. 

4.  Strong  and  self-reliant,  he  is  needed  in  places 
of  trust  and  importance  and  usefulness. 

5.  From  being  of  use  comes  the  love  of  helping. 

6.  From  this  sympathy,  unselfishness  and  recog- 
nition of  others. 

7.  From  this  a  realization  of  the  brotherhood 
of  mankind. 
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This  development  of  industry  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accumulating  possessions,  but  it  is  to  help 
him  develop  power  and  to  grow  spiritually. 

The  opposite  of  the  development  would  be : 

1.  Work  as  drudgery  makes  the  child  hate  it. 

2.  The  child  becomes  incapable,  weak,  cowardly. 

3.  Incapable  and  weak,  he  is  rejected  from  hon- 
orable and  trustworthy  posts. 

4.  Becomes  dependent  on  others  and  loses  self- 
respect. 

5.  Becomes  selfish  and  self-absorbed ;  tries  to  get 
all  he  can. 

6.  Does  not  see  interdependence ;  because  spirit- 
ually isolated. 

If  time  must  be  filled  through  industry,  we  must 
next  make  orderly  the  filling  of  time,  or  systemat- 
ically assign  the  performing  of  certain  duties  to 
certain  hours.  Without  this,  your  industry  is  par- 
tially wasted.  Goethe  says : 
"Like  a  star — 

Without  haste — without  rest — 
Be  each  one  fulfilling 
His  God-given  best." 
And  again : 

"  'Tis  the  brook's   motion. 
Calm,  without  strife. 
Flowing  to  ocean,  after  its  life. 
'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  truest  and  best; 
'Tis  onward  unswerving, 
And  that  is  true  rest." 
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People  who,  like  Goethe,  move  calmly,  steadily  on- 
wards, without  fret  and  worry,  do  their  work  bet- 
ter and  escape  the  friction  of  it ;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  time  instead  of  exhausting-  haste.  The  idle,  dis- 
orderly person  always  has  to  rush  and  upset  every- 
body at  the  last  moment. 

This  systematic  regulation  of  time  involves  the 
sifting  and  selecting  of  duties.  If  time  must  be 
filled,  we  must  fill  it  wisely  with  the  important 
things  and  let  the  foolish  and  trivial  go  by,  and 
also  assign  our  duties  to  certain  hours,  thus  in- 
volving the  virtue  of  punctuality.  If  you  are  not 
punctual,  you  are  breaking  not  only  a  law  of  time, 
but  you  own  law — you  having  arranged  your  own 
schedule  of  time.  Punctuality  has  been  called  the 
"politeness  of  the  great,"  because  the  great  man. 
realizing  the  value  of  his  own  time,  will  be  less 
apt  to  waste  that  of  another.  Time  is  the  most 
precious  of  possessions.  He  who,  through  lack  of 
punctuality,  steals  the  time  of  another  person,  is 
taking  from  him  part  of  his  life.  In  a  lesser  way. 
he  is  a  murderer,  because  he  kills  a  fragment  at 
least  of  a  life  and  he  never  can  restore  that  frag- 
ment— it  is  gone  forever. 

We  also  must  learn  to  select,  leaving  out  the  non- 
essential thing.  We  must  select  definitely  the  great, 
the  important  things  and  then  stick  to  them.  People 
who  are  most  unbending  on  a  matter  of  principle 
often  are  most  yielding  in  minor,  unimportant 
things. 
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We  must  train  the  child's  power  of  judging  and 
weighing  duties,  so  he  will  not  delay  a  greater  thing 
for  a  lesser.  But  we  must  remember  that  things 
are  only  great  in  their  relationships;  that  is,  the 
effect  they  have  or  the  after-consequences.  A  very 
humble  and  in  itself  minor  duty  may,  through  its 
relationship  to  other  things,  become  more  impor- 
tant than  a  very  much  more  pretentious  thing  con- 
sidered by  itself  alone.  We  must  learn  to  select 
according  to  the  significance  or  use  a  thing  bears 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  its  after-effect  on 
ourselves  and  others. 

Plato  says  the  spirit  of  law  can  be  imparted  to 
children  through  music  and  this  spirit  of  order  will 
come  to  show  itself  in  all  their  actions — at  any  rate, 
this  helps  them  to  obedience  to  law  if  it  only  be 
to  the  law  of  rhythm.  Children  love  to  listen  to 
tuning  forks — to  listen  to  the  vibrations  of  the  old 
metal  comb.  They  are  fascinated  by  the  clock.  A 
Swiss   clock  in  a  kindergarten   is   especially  good. 

Children  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  orderly  and  regu- 
lar periods  of  time  through  rhythm.  Galileo  saw  a 
lamp  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  which  hung  on 
a  chain  swinging  to  and  fro  after  something  jarred 
it,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  measuring  time  by 
such  a  movement  and  invented  the  pendulum,  and 
the  baby  first  manifests  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
time  through  rhythm.  Rhythmical  movements  and 
sounds  not  only  soothe  and  quiet  the  nerves  because 
they  are  the  opposite  of  the  jarring  and  discordant, 
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but  they  fascinate  because  this  is  the  first  move- 
ment towards  the  mastery  of  time.  All  mothers 
sing  and  rock  babies  rhythmically,  and  Froebel  says 
rhythm  is  too  soon  dropped  out  of  the  child's  edu- 
cation. 
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VII. 

GRASS  MOWING. 

In  the  little  song  of  ''All's  Gone,"  baby  has  eaten 
his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  This  has  given  physi- 
cal strength  to  the  child.  Shall  the  mother  allow 
him  to  remain  thoughtlessly  in  mere  sense  gratifi- 
,cation?  No,  she  has  a  wiser  thought  made  known. 
He  has  found  what  it  does  for  him,  it  upbuilds 
his  body.  Now  shall  she  allow  him  to  remain  con- 
tent, even  in  the  thought  of  benefit  to  self?  How  is 
she  to  broaden  this  thought?  She  helps  him  to 
begin  to  feel  his  connection  with  all  mankind,  and 
that  his  supper  has  come  by  the  activity  of  many 
others.  The  important  thing,  educationally  speak- 
ing, is  not  how  many  new  things  you  may  bring 
into  the  child's  consciousness,  but  how  you  relate 
the  new  to  what  he  already  knows  and  so  help  him 
to  organize  his  knowledge.  The  relation  need  not 
be  complex.  It  may  be  the  relation  through  com- 
parison in  properties  of  matter,  like  and  unlike,  or 
it  may  be  through  use.  Take  a  child  to  a  shop,  he 
asks  what  things  are  for,  is  trying  to  relate  them 
through  use  or  purpose,  or  it  may  be  through  origin, 
tracing  back  to  cause,  as  in  this  little  game  of 
"Grass  Mowing."    Does  any  isolated  fact  ever  have 
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much  meaning  or  significance,  when  considered  by 
itself  alone?  It  is  dead  and  uninteresting  unless 
seen  in  its  relationships.  Grasped  in  its  total  process 
it  becomes  living,  vital,  full  of  meaning.  The  cup 
of  milk,  the  bread  considered  alone,  separated  from 
all  else  in  the  universe,  are  dead  and  meaningless. 
Trace  them  back  to  the  source  and  they  become 
full  of  meaning,  suggestive  of  great  and  glorious 
truths;  in  fact,  each  fact  seen  in  all  its  contented- 
ness  implies  the  universe.  The  milk  is  given  to 
the  child  by  mother,  but  she  traces  it  back  to  its 
source.  When  a  child  sees  that  all  things  are  work- 
ing together  ft)r  him,  what  follows?  Gratitude 
springs  up  in  his  heart,  and  he  returns  love  and 
thanks.  What  is  the  next  step?  In  a  world  where 
all  things  work,  he  must  not  be  idle.  In  the  picture 
we  see  the  child  playing  at  mowing.  He,  too,  would 
work.  The  song  is  the  statement  in  a  childlike  lyric 
of  what  we  have  found  in  the  picture.  Man  is  de- 
pendent on  nature  and  in  return  he  moulds  the  life 
of  nature  to  his  needs.  And  the  more  intelligent 
and  faithful  his  work  the  more  beautiful  grows  the 
face  of  nature.  Savage  man  draws  but  a  scanty  and 
precarious  sustenance  from  the  soil,  and  yet  the 
greatest,  most  powerful,  self-reliant  man  who  ever 
lived,  is  at  last  dependent  on  nature  and  its  laws 
for  his  physical  life,  air  for  breath,  earth  for  food, 
water  for  drink.  It  is  said  that  a  famous  million- 
aire offered  on  million  dollars  to  the  doctor  who 
would  save  the  life  of  his  grandson,  but  the  child 
died.    Man  in  the  presence  of  nature's  laws  is  help- 
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less.  "How  many  years  of  patient  toil  and  drudgery 
do  you  think  it  took  before  such  a  meadow  was 
evolved?"  asks  a  guest  concerning  an  English 
meadow;  the  soil  was  rich,  the  ground  was  level 
and  free  from  weeds,  the  rich,  sweet  grass  was  plen- 
tiful. The  head  gardener  answered,  'Tt's  easy 
enough,  sir;  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
stones,  plow  up  the  ground,  plant  it  with  grass 
seed,  and  roll  it  for  500  years."  So  the  child  is  not 
alone  dependent  on  the  constant  orderly  operation 
of  nature's  laws,  as  we  found  in  Tic  Tac,  but  on  a 
long  line  of  patient,  toiling,  drudging  souls,  who, 
one  after  the  other,  have  labored  through  the  long 
centuries,  before  he  could  have  his  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk.  Is  there  anyone  in  the  world  who  can 
say,  *T  am  free  from  obligations"?  No,  not  one, 
and  he  who  is  served  is  still  less  than  he  who  serves. 
Overwhelming  are  the  obligations  to  civilization,  to 
one's  race,  to  the  past. 

Study  Millet's  "Man  With  the  Hoe."  What  does 
this  picture  say  ?  A  peasant  of  the  most  unattract- 
ive type ;  uncouth,  awkward,  stupid  looking ;  mouth 
half  open,  staring  up  with  a  dull  gaze,  leaning  on 
a  clumsy  hoe,  in  a  rough  field  where  he  has  been 
grubbing  in  the  hard  earth,  among  the  roots ;  is  this 
all?  The  field  barely  shows  the  traces  of  man's 
hand;  it  is  almost  wild.  What  does  this  famous 
picture  say  ethically?  Ethically  it  represents  the 
first  willingness  of  man  to  harness  himself  to  drudg- 
ery, that  he  may  produce.  In  this  act  he  serves  his 
fellow-men.    This  first  crude  eflfort  was  necessary. 
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The  first  clod  had  to  be  turned  long  before  the  civ- 
ilization of  our  day  could  exist.  Had  no  man  ever 
been  willing  to  enter  into  this  state  of  servitude, 
the  race  today  would  be  savage  marauders.  Stu- 
pid, almost  brutal  looking,  without  that  tender,  po- 
etic atmosphere  of  content  and  willingness  for  serv- 
ice which  transforms  Millet's  other  peasant  pic- 
tures. This  picture  shows  the  beginning.  This 
poor  creature  is  a  step  higher  in  the  orderly  econ- 
omy of  the  universe  than  the  man  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  do  his  share  of  the  world's  work,  while  he 
accepts  the  benefits  of  a  civilization  which  rests  on 
the  efforts  of  those  who  toil.  While  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  position  is  not  at  all  conscious,  it  is 
none  the  less  ethical. 

The  organizing  principle  of  our  industrial  life  is 
division  of  labor.  That  is,  each  man  restricts  him- 
self to  one  calling,  and  in  this  calling  he  works  di- 
rectly for  others,  and  only  indirectly  for  himself. 
This  enables  each  man  to  profit  by  the  labor  of  all 
men.  It  applies  the  strength  of  universal  endeavor 
to  individual  need.  When  we  see  this  mutual  re- 
lationship of  each  to  all  and  all  to  each,  of  what  two 
things  should  we  become  conscious?  Of  our  de- 
pendence on  the  whole  and  our  responsibility  for 
our  share  of  this — social  dependence  always  im- 
plies individual  responsibility.  Industry,  punctual- 
ity, kindliness,  courtesy,  blossom  from  this  con- 
sciousness. These  activities  which  supply  the  phys- 
ical needs  of  man  are  no  longer  gross  and  sordid, 
when   looked   at   with   this   insight.      Through   the 
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beauty  of  participation  in  the  total  life  of  man  they 
are  elevated  into  the  spiritual  realm.  Men  have 
common  natures  and  common  needs  of  body,  mind 
and  heart.  They  live  in  the  same  world  and  are 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and  it  is  only  by 
mutual  helpfulness  that  the  greatest  good  to  each 
can  be  attained.  Moreover,  it  is  only  through  asso- 
ciation and  reciprocity  that  language,  music,  art  and 
literature  are  possible.  And  it  is  only  by  division  of 
labor  that  the  work  of  the  world  can  be  done. 

The  aim  of  the  labor  game  is  to  stir  within  the 
child's  mind  some  sense  of  the  beauty  of  universal 
service,  and  some  idea  of  his  own  obligation  to 
serve.  Froebel  would  have  us  lead  the  child  from 
the  objects  of  daily  use  and  comfort  back  to  the 
activities  which  supply  them.  If  the  child  thinks 
of  the  house  which  shelters  him,  of  his  food  and 
clothing  only  as  related  to  his  own  needs  and  pleas- 
ure, his  selfishness  is  fostered  ;  he  is  not  led  to  be 
grateful.  If  he  is  taught  in  vague,  general  terms 
that  he  has  these  things  because  God  gives  them  to 
him,  or  because  his  father  works  ft>r  them,  what  is 
the  result?  His  idea  will  remain  vague  and  in- 
definite, he  will  perhaps  be  grateful  in  a  way,  but 
he  will  accept  them  as  he  accepts  the  sunshine,  the 
rain,  the  air.  His  personal  responsibility  will  not 
be  developed.  But  if  he  is  led  to  see  the  process 
back  of  everything  he  enjoys,  how  many  people  and 
things  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
simplest  comforts,  he  will  begin  to  see  his  depend- 
ence on  nature,  on  man  and  on  God,  and  to  feel 
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some  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  to  do  his  part 
in  return  for  all  these  benefits.  But  this  thought 
leads  also  to  man's  dependence  on  God.  Cain  asked, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The  reply  to  this 
question  came  long  after,  when  the  race  through 
suffering  and  experience  had  developed  and  deep- 
ened spiritually.  Then  came  the  answer,  "If  ye 
love  not  your  brother  whom  we  have  seen,  how  can 
ye  love  your  Heavenly  Father,  whom  ye  have  not 
seen?"  It  is  only  as  we  realize  that  we  are  One 
Great  Family,  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  receive 
the  highest  spiritual  truths.  The  limit  of  exclu- 
siveness,  or  of  indifference  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
is  the  limit  against  which  we  dash  ourselves  to  our 
own  destruction.  The  race  can  spare  us  individ- 
ually, much  better  than  we  can  spare  the  race.  The 
man  who  builds  up  a  barrier  between  himself  and 
the  great,  throbbing  heart  of  humanity,  builds  up 
a  barrier  shutting  his  own  little  self,  his  petty  self, 
away  from  his  great  self,  his  universal  self.  Persia, 
Greece,  Rome,  all  perished  through  exclusiveness. 
Then  Christianity  came  and  said,  "We  are  all 
brothers."  If  I  will  not  see,  in  my  father's  children, 
my  brothers,  I  logically  deny  my  father.  The  one 
implies  the  other.  We  all  acknowledge  this  theo- 
retically, but  we  fail  to  actualize  it.  Froebel  would 
have  us  actualize  it  for  the  child  by  showing  the 
child  that  he  is  a  very  dependent  little  being.  Rut 
can  we  show  the  child  these  things,  unless  we  are 
willing  to  take  these  truths  into  our  own  lives  and 
hearts?     God  is  our  Father,  we  are  his  children 
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with  the  Divine  Image  potentially  within  us,  with 
the  divine  possibility  of  becoming  like  Him,  and 
we  must  unfold  this  image  within  ourselves  as  v^ell 
as  w^ithin  the  children.  Another  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  w^e  must  not  only  help  those  less 
strong  than  ourselves  to  rise,  but  we  must  take 
their  mental  bias,  prejudice,  weakiiess,  into  con- 
sideration, and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  them, 
just  as  we  do  with  children.  St.  Paul  says,  'Those 
that  are  strong  must  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak."  Was  Christ  deterred  from  his  great  work 
by  the  blindness,  cruelty,  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  world?  Think  what  it  was  to  be  the  bearer  of 
a  light  that  would  rescue  a  world  from  spiritual 
darkness,  "But  they  would  not."  And  still  to  wait 
patiently,  courageous ;  to  wait  for  the  long  centuries 
to  roll  by  before  men  began  even  theoretically  to 
see  the  truth  of  universal  brotherhood.  You  never 
find  arrogance  in  the  really  great  souls,  because 
they  see  this  truth  so  clearly  that  they  in  turn  are 
glad  to  serve  with  humility  and  thankfulness.  Have 
you  ever  stood  in  a  great  library  and  looked  around 
until  suddenly  the  thought  was  borne  in  upon  you, 
that  here  are  the  thoughts  that  great  souls  in  the 
past  have  contributed?  Each  great  deed  stands 
ready  to  encourage  you  to  greatness.  Many  have 
thought  and  toiled  and  suffered  and  left  only  one 
or  two  great  thoughts  or  deeds,  and  yet  this  array 
of  workers  have  changed  the  world  from  savagery 
to  civilization.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  stand  up  and  do  what  was  absolutely 
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right"  if  ho  one  else  in  the  whole  world  did  it?  That 
men  have  dared  to  die  for  conscience  sake  makes 
it  possible  for  all  men  now  to  worship  God  as  their 
consciences  dictate. 

Back  of  all  we  must  see  our  dependence  on  God, 
not  only  for  life  and  happiness,  but  for  that  aspira- 
tion, and  love  of  the  ideal  and  noble,  and  for  the 
power  to  strive  toward  the  attainment  of  this  ideal, 
which  alone  gives  true  value  to  life.  So  the  least 
we  can  do  is  to  turn  toward  our  fellow-men,  and 
in  loving  service  to  them  try  to  show  our  grati- 
tude to  the  All-Father.  Then  we  should  accept 
service  from  our  fellow-men  and  thus  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  same  for  us.  Giving  with 
glad  and  loving  gratitude,  receiving  in  humility  of 
spirit.  If  you  can  do  this  you  may  have  the  joy 
of  realizing  that  you  are  helping  all  humanity.  When 
this  becomes  yours,  life  is  filled  with  enthusiasm 
and  you  become  one  with  all  humanity. 

A  beautiful  old  legend  says :  There  was  once  a 
chain  of  angels,  extending  from  Heaven  down  to 
Earth.  Each  angel  held  a  golden  vessel,  and  the 
topmost  angel,  reaching  up  to  the  heavenly  host, 
received  in  his  vessel  Divine  fire,  and  immediately 
reaching  down,  he  allowed  the  second  angel  to  light 
his  censor,  and  from  his,  the  third,  until  from  the 
angel  whose  feet  rested  on  the  earth  the  race  of 
men  received  the  Holy  Fire.  This  pictures  the  true 
attitude  of  the  soul,  reaching  up  to  receive,  bending 
down  to  give. 

What  face  do  you  see,  1  wonder,  as  you  reach  up 
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to  receive?  I  see  a  very  beautiful  face — a  face  that 
radiates  love  and  light — a  face  so.  full  of  truth,  of 
helpfulness,  of  faith,  that  looking  upon  it  day  by 
day,  we  must  needs  go  forth  to  battle  for  the  right 
with  fresh  hope  and  trust. 

The  greatest  power  in  the  whole  world  is  the 
spiritual  reality  within  the  soul.  This  is  what  moves 
and  fires  other  souls  to  high  aspirations  and  noble 
deeds.  This  is  what  spreads  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  harmony  and  love  and  helpfulness  around 
all  the  lives  that  come  in  touch  with  such  a  soul. 

Only  the  living  spirit  can  communicate  spiritual 
Hfe.  But  she  cannot  do  it  all.  We  must  do  our 
part. 

GRASS  MOWING. 
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VIII. 
BECKON  TO  THE  CHICKENS 

AND 

BECKON  TO  THE  PIGEONS. 

Grass  Mowing  showed  us  that  we  were  a  set  of 
very  dependent  creatures,  needing  the  help  of  our 
fellow-men  in  a  thousand  different  ways.  To  what 
do  we  owe  our  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  na- 
ture physically ;  that  is,  from  the  elements,  from 
storms,  from  hunger,  and  from  wild  beasts?  Our 
physical  freedom  from  these  tyrants  is  because  of 
the  struggle  of  mankind  in  the  past,  because  of  the 
efforts  made  to  understand  and  to  use  the  alien 
forces  of  nature.  We  have  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  discoveries  of  past  ages  because  of  the 
millions  of  toiling  human  beings  who  every  day 
labor  to  put  into  practical  use  these  same  discov- 
eries, and  to  secure  for  you  and  me  the  comforts 
and  appliances  of  civilized  life.  The  laws  of  me- 
chanics, the  power  of  steam,  etc.,  had  first  to  be 
discovered,  then  Stephenson  applied  them  to  the 
use  of  man  by  inventing  the  locomotive.  Even  to- 
day it  takes  the  work  of  thousands  of  men  to  keep 
the  railroad  in  order,  else  you  could  not  ride  when 
you  go  to  your  home.     The  same  endless  chain  of 
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service  may  be  traced  in  the  supply  of  food,  clothes, 
etc.,  which  we  need  each  day.  Carlyle  threw  this 
same  truth  into  these  words :  ''Venerable  to  me  is 
the  hard  hand,  crooked  and  coarse ;  venerable  to  me 
the  rugged  face,  all  weather-beaten  and  besoiled ; 
for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  lives  manlike.  For 
us  was  this  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight 
limbs  and  fingers  so  deformed;  thou  wert  the  con- 
script on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  bat- 
tles, thou  wert  so  marred."  Millet  uttered  the  same 
thought  in  his  pictures  of  toiling  peasants. 

On  what  does  our  intellectual  freedom  rest  ?  We 
are  as  free  as  we  are  intellectually,  because  of  the 
mental  struggles  of  the  past ;  because  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  a  Galileo,  or  a  Bruno ;  because  of  the  suf- 
fering of  a  Dante ;  because  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  coming  from  the  aggregate  efforts  of  every 
humble  student  and  thinker  since  the  beginning  of 
time. 

How  would  you  apply  this  lesson  spiritually  ?  We 
are  privileged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
sciences, to  worship  God  in  harmony  with  the  im- 
pulse of  our  own  hearts,  because  of  the  thousands 
of  bleeding  and  dying  martyrs ;  because  of  the  stead- 
fast faith  of  the  early  Christians ;  because  of  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  and 
because  of  every  heart  that  has  declared  its  right 
to  worship  God  in  its  own  way,  from  the  early  sav- 
age sacrificing  to  a  stone  fetich,  to  the  enlightened 
saint  who  says,  "God  is  a  spirit  and  must  be  wor- 
shiped in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
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In  the  song  of  "Grass  Mowing"  the  child  is  given 
a  first  impression  of  this  interdependence,  and  if 
rightly  given  it  arouses  in  his  heart  the  sentiment 
of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  is  receiving.  When- 
ever a  right  feeling  or  emotion  is  aroused  in  the 
heart,  Froebel  urges  that  we  should  at  once  have 
the  child  actually  do  something  to  give  it  real  ex- 
pression and  thus  lead  from  feeling  to  willing. 
Therefore,  we  have  the  game  of  ''Beckon  to  the 
Chickens,"  following  "Grass  Mowing,"  in  order  to 
practically  and  vitally  develop  within  the  child  this 
sense  of  relationship.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  under- 
stand a  great  truth  theoretically,  but  that  is  of  no 
benefit  to  ourselves  or  the  world  unless  we  put  it 
into  practice  in  our  daily  life.  It  is  psychologically 
wrong.  So  in  the  game  of  "Beckoning  to  the 
Chickens"  we  have  the  training  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  child  for  something  outside  of  his  own  little 
world  of  self.  This  is  the  basis  of  human  relation- 
ships. A  sympathetic  pleasure  in  intercourse  with 
our  fellows  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  relation- 
ship. Sympathy,  drawing  men  together,  develops 
the  social  instinct,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  and  poetry 
of  life  the  warmth  of  feeling  which  makes  ethical 
institutions,  founded  on  law  and  justice,  endurable 
to  the  individual.  The  primal  feeling  of  all  social 
intercourse  may  be  called  sympathy,  and  must  exist 
if  there  is  to  be  any  real  unity,  any  community  life. 
At  first  it  may  be  limited  to  those  of  our  own  fam- 
ily, our  own  rank  in  society,  our  own  neighl)or- 
hood ;  this  is  the  beginning,  but  it  is  a  defective  or 
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partial  sympathy,  because  we  have  learned  to  sym- 
pathize with  what  is  in  harmony  with  a  very  limited 
side  of  our  nature.  As  our  life  widens  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  increase  of  sympathy,  until  it 
expands  from  family  to  community,  from  com- 
munity to  country,  from  country  to  race,  from  race 
to  all  races,  until  it  includes  all  the  children  of  our 
Father,  without  distinction  of  social  rank,  wealth, 
learning,  race,  condition,  or  anything  else  which 
tends  to  separate  one  human  being  from  another. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  such  a  sympathy  is  a  person- 
ality which  is  absolutely  universal,  giving  loving 
recognition  to  the  good  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
and  tenderly,  pitifully  helpful  wherever  there  are 
limitations  of  sin,  weakness,  or  ignorance,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  transcended.  The  opposite  of  this 
is  arrogance.  I  may  make  myself  the  center  and 
consider  everything  else  alien  to  me.  I  may  become 
haughty,  self-important.  This  carried  to  its  logical 
outcome  would  separate  every  person  from  every 
other  human  being,  and  make  institutional  life  im- 
possible. 

When  you  destroy  the  possibility  of  institutional 
life,  you  destroy  the  possibility  of  growth  through 
the  intercourse  of  man  with  his  fellow-man. 
Haughtiness  is  self-exaltation,  non-recognition  of 
others;  it  ignores  them.  Envy  is  self-exaltation 
and  debasement  of  others ;  it  tries  to  tear  them 
down.  When  we  try  to  debase  others  we  are  really 
dragging  ourselves  down.  Whatever  lowers  a  mem- 
ber of  our  race,  lowers  to  a  certain  degree  the  whole 
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race.  When  we  work  against  any  member  of  our 
race  we  work  against  ourselves,  as  part  of  the  whole 
race.  This  may  be  difficult  to  understand  at  first, 
but  we  find  it  is  inevitably  true  when  we  think 
deeply  enough.  What  is  it  that  makes  a  true  fam- 
ily? That  family  only  is  a  true  family,  not  a  mere 
outward  form,  where  sympathy  is  among  its  mem- 
bers. This  makes  the  difference  between  four  walls 
and  a  home.  That  city  only  is  alive  and  growing 
where  sympathy  is  in  the  midst  of  it.  We  call  such 
a  city  public-spirited.  Sympathy  for  the  needs  of 
the  community  is  the  meaning  of  that  term.  Take, 
for  example,  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago; it  saved  the  Thomas  Orchestra.  That  coun- 
try alone  is  progressive  which  has  sympathy  (or, 
to  use  a  more  familiar  term)  patriotism,  in  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  her  people.  ^'United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall,"  is  the  basis  of  all  national  security. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  feeling  which  does  not  make 
one  exert  one's  self?  Does  it  amount  to  anything? 
Any  such  feeling  is  a  mere  fiction,  a  sentimentality. 
Sympathy  must  be  active.  It  enables  us  to  enter 
into  another's  life  and  comprehend  the  state  in 
which  another  being  may  be.  The  more  sympathy 
you  have  the  more  easily  you  read  human  nature. 
By  sympathy  you  have  the  power  to  transfer  the 
feelings  of  another  person  to  yourself.  It  is  a  kind 
of  mental  barometer.  Some  remain  in  this  stage. 
Active  sympathy,  that  is,  sympathy  united  with  ac- 
tivity, gives  the  help  that  is  wisest  and  best.  True 
sympathy  distinguishes  between  the  feeling  of  other.« 
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and  your  own  feeling.  After  absorbing  the  phys- 
ical atmosphere,  instead  of  selfishly  appropriating 
the  mood  of  the  other,  cameleonlike,  we  hold  the 
distinction  and  give  the  aid  it  seems  to  us  best  to 
give.  Sympathy  united  with  activity  is  strong  and 
helpful,  yet  humble  and  tolerant.  The  degree  in 
which  a  man  or  woman  really  sympathizes  with 
other  lives,  marks  the  breadth  of  his  own  life.  I 
am  not  referring  to  maudlin,  mawkish  sentimen- 
tality, but  to  real,  active,  helpful  sympathy,  which 
does  for  others,  which  helps  others  to  a  better  view 
of  life.  The  more  you  sympathize  with  and  help 
others,  the  broader  is  your  own  life.  We  say,  "Put 
yourself  in  his  place,"  not  that  you  may  indulge 
yourself  in  revelling  in  the  mood  or  train  of  feel- 
ing inspired  by  the  situation  (as  some  people  do  at 
the  theater),  but  that,  entering  into  the  situation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  other,  always  consider- 
ing his  ultimate  and  highest  good  as  your  goal. 
Sometimes  the  truest  help  may  make  it  necessary 
to  hurt. 

How  does  the  mother  in  this  game  arouse  this 
wonderful  instinct  of  sympathy  in  her  child?  1st. 
She  selects  some  living,  moving  body  that  will  be 
likely  to  interest  him.  2nd.  She  does  not  send  the 
children  to  see  the  chickens,  but  goes  along  with 
chem  and  is  herself  interested  in  the  chickens.  3rd. 
She  makes  their  sympathy  definite,  and  unites  it 
with  activity,  by  teaching  them  to  go  out  to  these 
unheeding  little  beings  that  have  not  noticed  them. 
True  sympathy  does  not  wait  to  be  solicited,  but 
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goes  out  wherever  it  feels  it  is  needed.  So  the 
mother  teaches  the  little  child  to  reach  out  his  hand 
ind  call  the  chickens  to  him.  It  is  sometimes  a  hard 
(esson,  owing  to  the  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 
Many  a  woman  has  grown  discouraged  because  she 
has  expected  gratitude  from  the  poor  or  fallen, 
whom  she  may  have  helped.  Where  the  ignorant 
or  depraved  do  not  respond  to  the  ideals  you  bring, 
it  is  your  own  fault.  You  have  tried  to  foist  your 
individuality  upon  them.  You  must  take  into  con- 
sideration, not  only  their  individual  traits,  but  you 
must  consider  all  their  past,  their  environment,  their 
temperament,  everything,  and  then  do  the  best  you 
can  with  a  goodly  supply  of  that  hardest  of  all  vir- 
tues to  attain  viz.,  patience.  Through  sympathy 
you  can  make  the  experience  of  the  race  your  own ; 
vicariously,  you  can  be  a  ''Beatrice"  instead  of  a 
"Helen." 

To  awaken  the  child's  sympathies  and  start  his 
activities  along  right  lines,  is  one  of  the  chief  things 
we  do  in  the  kindergarten.  He  grows  in  power  by 
exerting  his  activity  or  will,  and  his  activities  are 
led  or  directed  through  his  sympathies.  If  his 
sympathies  tend  towards  that  which  is  healthy,  nor- 
mal and  good,  his  activity  will  exert  itself  along 
right  lines.  If  his  sympathy  reaches  towards  that 
which  is  wrong,  his  activity  will  degenerate  into 
wrong-doing.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  person  who 
arouses  the  child's  sympathies  without  providing  a 
practical  outlet  for  them?  She  is  a  sentimentalist, 
like  the  people  who  moan  over  the  woes  of  human- 
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ity,  and  then  grind  down  their  poor,  overworked, 
half  starved  sewing  woman.  What  is  the  result  to 
the  child  of  arousing  sympathy  without  giving  it  a 
definite  outlet  in  deed?  Does  it  not  arouse  inordi- 
nate love  of  approbation,  leading  to  hypocrisy  and 
deceit?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  child  of 
exercising  his  activity  without  arousing  his  sym- 
pathy? This  results  in  a  lust  for  power.  In  what 
does  the  union  of  activity  and  sympathy  result? 
Humility  and  helpfulness. 

There  are,  speaking  broadly,  three  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. 1st.  Will-characters  where  activity  preponder- 
ates ;  this  develops  power.  2nd.  Emotional  char- 
acters where  feeling  preponderates ;  this  develops 
sympathy.  3rd.  There  are  those  who  possess  a 
union  of  two,  feeling  and  will ;  this  develops  help- 
fulness in  the  highest  meaning  of  that  term.  There 
are  four  steps  by  which  man  is  led  into  participa- 
tion with  his  fellowmen.  1.  He  must  be  led  to  see 
his  dependence.  2.  Seeing  his  dependence  on  the 
rest  of  mankind  arouses  within  him  a  sense  of 
gratitude.  3.  Gratitude  to  his  fellowmen  leads  him 
into  sympathy  with  them.  4.  This  sympathy  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  all  helpful  doing.  It  should  express 
itself  through  activity,  sense  of  dependence,  grati- 
tude, sympathy,  helpful  activity.  This  is  the  central 
thought  in  the  song,  ''Beckoning  to  the  Chickens," 
viz.,  sympathy  leading  to  helpful  activity.  In  the 
song  of  ''Beckoning  to  the  Pigeons"  we  find  the 
return  of  sympathy,  a  significant  fact  that  sympathy 
begets  sympathy.     If  you  wish  to  be  beloved,  you 
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must  from  your  heart,  honestly  and  sincerely,  prac- 
tice towards  others  the  virtues  of  an  exquisite, 
thoughtful,  loving  kindness.  We  spiritually  make 
our  own  world,  because  the  deed  returns  for  good 
as  well  as  evil,  and  it  is  the  person  with  the  great, 
warm,  sympathetic  heart,  guiding  the  ever  helpful 
hand,  who  is  adored.  The  person  who  flashes  the 
sunlight  of  a  gentle  kindly  nature  into  the  dark  and 
dismal  places  of  life  carries  with  him  his  own  atmo- 
sphere of  golden  light.  It  is  the  person  with  the 
ever-ready  smile  of  encouragement  who  always  sees 
smiling  faces  looking  into  his.  This  is  God's 
reward  for  unselfishness ;  it  is  his  recognition  of  the 
good. 

There  is  an  important  practical  application  to  be 
drawn  from  these  two  games.  The  chickens  are 
minding  their  own  affairs  and  not  noticing  the  child, 
but  in  this  song  the  pigeons  come  to  be  fed ;  they 
fly  toward  the  child  before  he  beckons.  Here,  too, 
comes  in  the  lesson  concerning  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial possessions.  When  we  give  away  part  of  our 
material  substance  we  lessen  it  just  so  much,  but 
in  the  spiritual  realm  the  more  we  give,  the  more 
we  possess.  The  more  love  you  give  to  your  fel- 
low beings,  the  more  the  power  to  love  grows.  The 
more  you  obey  the  stern  dictates  of  duty,  the 
stronger  grows  your  sense  of  duty.  The  more  you 
give  of  your  knowledge,  the  clearer  grows  your 
thought.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  infinite,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  acquisition  for  its  own  sake  develops 
the  same  quality  in  character,  whether  one  devotes 
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himself  to  the  hoarding  of  money  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  intellectual  facts.  Material  force  is  never 
more  nor  less  at  one  moment  than  at  another. 

Correlation  of  forces  shows  that  we  merely 
change  physical  energies  irom  one  form  to  another 
without  increasing  or  lessening  the  aggregate  of 
physical  energy  in  the  universe.  But  this  is  not 
so  in  the  spiritual  realm,  which  is  the  realm  of  the 
infinite,  illimitable,  the  unbounded,  the  creative. 
Sympathy  begets  sympathy.  Love  creates  love. 
The  more  love  we  give,  not  only  the  more  love  do 
we  have  left  in  our  own  hearts,  but  also  the  more 
do  we  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  others.  Thus  the 
person  who  gives  sympathy,  who  gives  loving  help- 
fulness^ really  enriches  the  spiritual  wealth  of  the 
universe  and  is  a  creative  power  in  the  realm  of 
the  highest,  most  Godlike  of  all  spiritual  qualities. 
From  this  insight,  the  person  who  through  his 
strong,  sympathetic  helpfulness,  inspires  helpful- 
ness in  others,  is  as  truly  a  spiritually  creative 
power  as  was  Phidias  or  Beethoven  in  the  realm 
of  art.  He  positively  augments  the  amount  of  spir- 
itual force  active  in  the  universe.  This  is  what 
the  creative  artist  does,  he  discovers  divine  truth 
and  creates  a  form  in  which  to  reveal  this  truth  to 
men.  He  may  express  it  in  marble,  by  means  of 
pigments,  or  through  music.  It  matters  not  what 
the  material  means  may  be  or  if  the  divine  truth 
is  expressed  in  an  inadequate  form,  it  is  art.  So, 
too,  a  life  may  become  artistic  in  the  truest  sense; 
the   person   whose   heart   goes   out   in   sympathetic 
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helpfulness  has  discovered  one  of  the  most  divine, 
most  Godlike  of  qualities  and  has  embodied  it  in  a 
helpful  deed.  Froebel  would  have  us  lead  the  child 
into  this  kind  of  doing.  In  the  kindergarten  the 
mother-teacher  leads  the  child  to  do  something,  it 
may  be  only  to  call  the  chickens  and  feed  them.  The 
chickens  are  minding  their  own  affairs  and  not 
noticing  the  child,  but  in  the  next  song  the  pigeons 
come  voluntarily  to  the  child.  And  this  sympathy 
of  the  child  for  something  which  is  weaker  th-^n 
himself,  and  for  the  life  of  nature  around  him,  if 
expressed  through  nature,  is  the  germ,  which  if 
rightly  tended,  will  grow  with  his  growth  until  it 
includes  all  the  world  of  humanity  and  leads  to 
love  and  to  gratitude  to  God. 

In  the  three-fold  movement  in  sympathy  we  see 
the  psychosis.  1st.  Union.  We  make  the  feelings 
of  another  our  own,  reproduce  them  within  our- 
selves more  or  less  vividly.  2nd.  Difference.  We 
go  forth  or  separate  the  emotion  from  us  by  doing 
some  helpful  deed  to  that  other.  3rd.  Reunion. 
The  loving  sympathy  of  the  other  comes  back  to  us 
and  is  our  own,  enriching  our  lives.  This  three- 
fold psychical  process  may  be  universalized.  The 
person  who  loves  humanity  and  sympathizes  with 
the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  his  fellowmen,  in  a 
kindly  and  tolerant  way,  will  devote  his  best  ener- 
gies to  helping  his  fellowmen,  will  consecrate  his 
life  to  service.  The  logical  return  will  be  that  his 
fellowmen  will  love  and  serve  him.  The  positive 
value  of  this  is  not  the  fact  that  he  has  the  benefit 
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of  the  service  of  others,  but  the  fact  that  back  of 
this  service  and  caused  by  it  is  the  spiritual  force 
which  he  has  inspired  in  their  souls.  This  is  the 
real  and  lasting  good :  not  the  service  he  receives, 
but  the  fact  that  in  rendering  that  service  to  others 
they  are  grov^ing  spiritually.  In  the  last  of  the  com- 
mentary on  the  song  of  "The  Pigeons,"  Froebel 
refers  us  to  the  animals  for  instruction,  because  they 
live  a  life  of  sincerity.  Most  unfortunately  we  often 
find  fraud  and  deception  in  the  people  about  us.  A 
child  knows  when  you  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another.  When  people  "talk  over  children's  heads" 
and  say  things  with  a  double  meaning,  or  are  insin- 
cere in  any  way,  the  child  feels  it,  and  later  he 
can  scarcely  escape  growing  insincere  himself.  We 
must,  therefore,  try  to  be  true  in  word  and  deed, 
to  do  no  insincere  acts,  to  make  word  and  deed  one. 
Let  us  carry  away  with  us  from  this  lesson  the 
inspiring  thought  which  Lowell  has  embodied  in  the 
words,  "Be  noble  and  the  nobleness  which  lies  in 
other  men,  sleeping  but  never  dead,  will  rise  in 
majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 
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IX. 

THE  FISHES. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  fascination  of  nature 
for  the  child?  Is  it  not  that  all  cognition  is  recog- 
nition? The  child  dimly  feels  in  nature  a  picture 
of  what  is  stirring,  obscurely,  with  his  soul.  Every- 
where analogies  can  be  traced  between  the  inner 
nature  of  man  and  the  outer  world  :  between  the 
material  and  the  spiritual.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise when  they  are  both  the  handiwork  of  the  same 
creator  ? 

The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  symbolic 
language  of  nature  will  be  clear  and  intelligible  to 
mankind.  Art  takes  up  this  symbolic  side  of  nature. 
Looking  out  over  the  boundless  ocean,  the  eyes 
seem  to  go  on,  on,  on.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
thought  of  infinity.  The  true  artist  feels  this  and 
paints  more  than  mere  water  and  sky ;  he  paints 
that  which  suggests  the  Infinite.  The  distant  moun- 
tains, cloudlike,  apparently  evanescent^  are  yet  eter- 
nally true.  They  are  a  picture  of  the  changeless, 
immutable,  yet  outwardly  intangible  laws  of  the 
spiritual.  The  mystery  of  the  shining  stars  at  night, 
of  the  landscape  veiled  in  mists,  of  the  elusive,  yet 
entrancing,   hazy   distance,    each   and   all   of   these 
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mysteries  in  nature  are  suggestive  of  the  mystery 
of  existence,  the  mystery  of  our  own  souls.  This 
connection  between  the  soul  of  nature  and  the  soul 
of  man  is  the  secret  of  all  that  is  best  in  landscape 
painting,  as  well  as  in  sea  painting.  This  is  what 
we  like  in  Turner,  in  Corot,  in  Innes.  They  choose 
to  paint  nature  as  poetry,  as  a  revelation,  as  a 
message  and  yet  a  mystery. 

Hamilton  Mabie  says :  "There  is  an  infinite  foun- 
tain of  life  and  beauty  which  overflows  and  floods 
all  worlds  with  divine  energy  and  loveliness."  And 
so  the  soul  of  man  is  an  inlet  in  the  universal  soul 
of  goodness,  beauty  and  truth,  and  is  much  greater 
and  deeper  than  we  realize. 

You  have  seen  the  miracle  of  the  world's  awaken- 
ing in  the  springtime;  the  spirit  of  life  and  bloom 
clothing  field  and  hillside  with  its  wealth  of  blos- 
som and  song.  Then  you  have  read  of  a  great  work 
of  art,  springing  from  the  heart  of  a  poet,  driving 
him,  compelling  him,  until  he  gave  it  life.  Raphael 
sketched  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  on  the  top  of  a 
barrel  because  he  had  no  paper  at  hand  when  the 
inspiration  came.  Beethoven  wrote  parts  of  his 
greatest  symphony  on  scraps  of  paper  without 
staves,  because  his  genius  drove  him  at  an  unex- 
pected time.  It  is  the  same  with  races  and  ages 
in  the  world's  history.  The  age  of  Pericles  was 
full  of  the  bursting  forth  of  life  in  the  soul  of  man. 
So,  too,  was  the  era  known  as  the  time  of  the  "Old 
Masters."  The  Klizabethan  age  blossomed  into 
world-literature.    Beethoven,  Goethe,  Kant,  Fichte, 
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Shelling,  Hegel,  Swedenborg,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
all  lived  within  fifty  years  of  each  other.  These 
anologies  are  fascinating,  as  the  mythus  is  fascinat- 
ing, as  art  is  fascinating,  because  they  help  us  to 
understand  our  own  souls. 

Thus,  too,  Froebel  has  begun  to  understand  the 
analogy  between  the  darting  fishes  and  the  soul  of 
the  child.  It  is  the  instinct  of  freedom,  the  surest 
proof  of  the  divine  in  man,  that  is  aroused  by  the 
swift  movement  of  the  fish  in  the  water. 

The  history  of  the  race  is  the  history  of  the  long, 
slow  march  from  thralldom  to  freedom,  beginning 
with  the  slavery  of  the  Caveman,  who  was  the  vic- 
tim of  nature  physically,  the  victim  of  ignorance 
intellectually,  the  victim  of  caprice  spiritually, 
down  through  the  long  centuries,  untii  we  reach  the 
partially  realized  freedom  of  our  own  day. 

The  little  child  is  born  into  the  world,  considered 
in  his  intrinsic  helplessness,  in  the  condition  similar 
to  that  of  the  Caveman  period  of  race  existence. 
That  is,  he  is  victim  of  nature  physically,  the  vic- 
tim of  his  own  ignorance,  intellectually,  the  victim 
of  his  own  caprice  spiritually.  But  he  has  within 
him  the  same  possibilities  that  lay,  potentially,  in 
the  early,  undeveloped  race.  He  has  the  power  to 
form  an  ideal  beyond  the  present  attainment,  and 
then  bend  all  his  energies  to  reach  that  ideal.  This 
is  the  way  the  race  has  progressed  and  it  is  the 
way  the  child  must  develop.  It  was  the  side  of 
the  infinite  aspiration  of  Faust  that  has  made  him 
a  type  of  mankind ;  it  is  the  limit-transcending  ele- 
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ment  in  man  that  recognizes  the  universaHty  of 
Goethe's  genius  in  his  portrayal  of  this  Faust-soul. 
All  growth  and  development  come  from  seeing 
limitations  and  then  overcoming  them.  This  is  the 
strongest  impulse  of  the  race.  Man  freed  himself 
from  the  climate  by  making  clothing  and  building 
habitations ;  he  domesticated  wild  animals  and  cul- 
tivated grains  and  so  freed  himself  from  famine ; 
he  freed  himself  from  time  and  space  by  inventions, 
such  as  the  steam  engine,  the  telegraph,  the  tele- 
phone;  he  freed  himself  from  ignorance  by  this 
same  invention  of  the  printing  press,  which  enables 
each  and  every  man  to  make  his  own,  the  wis- 
dom of  all  men,  not  only  of  his  own  age,  but  of 
all  past  ages,  and  which  preserves  for  the  encour- 
agement of  each  struggling  soul,  a  record  of  the 
great  deeds,  the  spiritual  triumphs,  the  transfigura- 
tion through  suffering  into  blessedness  of  the  great 
souls  that  have  striven  and  triumphed  through  the 
centuries.  Each  age,  standing  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  past,  presses  forward  to  overcome  the  next  limit 
which  binds  man's  infinite  side  in  trammels  of  the 
finite.  History  bears  absolute  testimony  to  this. 
First  we  have  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  point 
of  physical  strength.  The  strongest  members  of 
each  tribe  trampling  on,  putting  to  death  the  weaker 
members.  Then  rulers  were  appointed  to  protect 
life  and  property.  But,  as  the  spirit  of  freedom 
expanded  these  rulers  were  felt  to  be  despotic  and 
the  people  their  slaves.  So  the  race  overleaped 
another  limit  by  establishing  the  Oligarchy,  or  rule 
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of  an  assembly  of  the  best  men  of  the  country. 
Soon  this  became  an  abuse,  as  the  government  grew 
to  be  hereditary  in  certain  famiHes,  who  used  the 
power  for  their  own  purposes,  and  next  we  had  the 
struggle  between  the  Oligarchs  and  the  Plebs  in  the 
south,  and  the  struggle  between  the  Feudal  lords 
and  the  Guilds  in  the  north,  by  means  of  which  the 
free  spirit  of  man  transcended  another  limit.  Then 
the  people  began  to  wrest  a  constitution  from  those 
in  authority  and  the  Magna  Charta  became  the  germ 
of  all  government  of  the  people  for  the  people,  by 
the  people,  until  today  we  have  the  republic  of  the 
United  States,  where  each  individual  man  has  an 
equal  voice  in  forming  the  laws  of  the  land,  which 
are  bound  to  be  obeyed  by  the  strong  and  to  protect 
the  weak  without  discrimination ;  where  the  free 
will  of  each  individual  united  with  the  free  will  of 
every  other  individual,  forms  a  code  of  laws 
whose  battle  cry  is  ''freedom. "  But  it  has  been  the 
battle  to  secure  equal  rights  to  each  and  all.  So  we 
say  it  is  the  cry  of  the  race  since  the  beginning. 

The  little  child  has  within  him,  perhaps  strongest 
of  all  his  instincts,  this  longing  for  freedom,  and  it 
is  your  privilege,  as  kindergartners,  your  great  and 
everlasting  glory,  that  you  have  the  possibility  of 
training  this  instinct  upward  into  a  rational  free- 
dom, into  harmony  with  the  divine  in  the  universe, 
and  so  into  completest  harmony  with  God  himself. 

You  have  all  heard  the  expression  of  foolish  men 
and  women  who  say,  'T  must  BREAK  the  WILL 
of  that  child,"  and  so  it  is  a  struggle  of  will  against 
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will.  The  man  or  woman  who  compels  a  child  to 
do  a  thing  arbitrarily,  without  there  being  any  good 
reason  therein,  does  a  criminal  thing.  The  sense 
of  injustice  aroused  in  the  child  by  such  training 
arouses  his  instinct  of  freedom,  until  the  puny  mani- 
kin, feeling  that  his  rights  as  an  individual  are  as- 
sailed, is  ready  to  fight  the  universe.  It  is  the 
arbitrary  tone  of  voice  in  parent  or  teacher  which 
calls  forth  rebellion  or  obstinacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  remember  caprice  is  not  freedom,  but  the 
worst  kind  of  slavery ;  the  individual  is  the  thrall 
of  impulse.  Cahban's  "hey-day  freedom,"  sort  of 
license  was  a  type  of  the  unfree  soul  We  are  only 
free  zvhen  we  act  in  harmony  zinth  our  ideal,  our 
infinite  nature,  zvhich  nature  is  supremely  rational. 

So  the  child  is  to  be  led  from  impulse  and  caprice 
to  rationally  self-determined  conduct,  the  beginning 
of  real  freedom. 

The  great  object  of  life  is  that  you  may  raise 
yourself  to  where  you  will  choose  the  rational,  that 
which  is  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  most  uni- 
versal good.  Sequences  or  logical  steps,  anything 
that  trains  the  child's  logical  reasoning  powers,  aids 
in  this,  until  when  the  child  sees  the  rational  he 
will  choose  the  right  himself.  The  individual  must 
come  under  the  universal,  and  in  matters  beyond 
the  childish  judgment  he  must  learn  to  trust  you. 
As  an  illustration :  An  unsafe  bridge,  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  cross  even  if  he  wishes  to.  Many  a  child 
prefers  the  nursery  because  he  can  have  his  own 
way  there,   but  he  needs  the  kindergarten.     Tf  a 
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child  chooses  not  to  go  to  school,  shall  he  grow 
up  without  an  education? 

You  may  often  have  to  compel  the  individual  child 
to  obey,  but  never  rest  here.  The  child  who  remains 
the  victim  of  external  arbitrary  compulsion,  either 
becomes  a  dependent,  externally-determined  being, 
feeble  and  will-less,  or  else  when  the  pressure  is 
removed  runs  into  lawless  license,  as  we  say  "sows 
his  wild  oats."  During  the  long  days  that  inter- 
vene before  the  crisis  in  the  child's  conduct  is  the 
opportunity  for  character  building.  When  he  trans- 
gresses let  the  deed  logically  return  upon  the  doer's 
head.  This  is  the  way  in  nature.  It  is  the  way  in 
life.  This  is  the  secret  of  true  discipline  in  kinder- 
garten and  in  school. 

It  must  be  absolutely  just.  Let  him  see  that  his 
suffering  or  deprivation  is  invariably  the  result  of 
his  own  deed. 

Where  consequences  follow  quickly  upon  the  heels 
of  action  men  learn  to  be  wary,  but  nothing  is  harder 
for  the  average  mind  than  to  connect  remote  re- 
sults with  their  causes.  Therefore,  afterwards  when 
he  is  not  disobedient,  but  his  mood  is  harmonious, 
take  occasion  to  show  him  orderly  law  in  the  out- 
side world,  how  everyone  obeys  the  law ;  his  father, 
his  mother,  the  heroes,  all  the  great  and  good  people 
in  the  stories  that  you  tell ;  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
all  obey  the  laws  of  God.  Let  him  see  the  laws  of 
the  kindergarten  are  equally  respected  by  all,  direc- 
tor and  assistants  as  well  as  children.  A  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others,  holding  him   responsible  for 
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some  small  duties,  obedience  to  the  orderly  divi- 
sions of  time  in  the  home  and  kindergarten ;  all 
these  are  gradually  and  daily  training  him  away 
from  the  slavery  of  individual  caprice. 

The  child's  pozver  of  choice  must  be  cultivated 
before  he  can  become  a  rationally  ^^elf-determined 
being;  this  may  be  done  by  allowing  him  freedom 
of  choice  in  small  things  while  you  direct  in  large 
things.  ''Liberty  under  the  law,"  is  the  goal,  and 
this  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  power  of  right 
choosing  is  cultivated  within  the  child.  "We  attain 
spontaneity  in  goodness  through  long,  persistent 
choice  of  the  right."  Guard,  however,  against  de- 
vices for  cheating  the  child  out  of  his  choice.  A 
child  always  feels  dishonesty  and  shamming.  It  is 
better  to  be  honest  always.  A  child  may  choose  the 
blacksmith  when  it  is  not  best  to  play  that  game. 
You  can  say,  'T  think  we  would  better  wait,  as  there 
are  so  many  new  children  who  do  not  know  how 
to  play  that  game.  Don't  you  want  to  choose  some- 
thing we  all  know  ?"  You  are  thus  appealing  to  his 
sense  of  justice  and  kindliness  toward  all. 

Again,  in  cases  of  wrong-doing,  submit  the  choice 
to  him.  Let  him  choose  whether  he  will  harmonize 
himself  with  the  whole  group  or  absent  himself 
from  the  whole  game.  Be  impersonal ;  let  it  be  the 
law,  his  law  and  yours,  and  let  it  be  inexorable.  My 
observation  leads  me  to  believe  in  the  home  the  child 
is  too  often  allowed  freedom  of  choice,  but  is  spared 
the  penalty  if  he  chooses  wrongly,  hence  is  not  made 
to  feel  responsibility. 
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"License  is  a  sense  of  power  without  responsibility. 
Freedom  is  a  sense  of  power  with  responsibiHty." 

Finally  lead  him  to  see  the  difference  between  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  things,  and  to  choose  the  spirit- 
ual. The  little  child  seizes  the  fish,  attracted  by  its 
free  activity ;  when,  lo,  he  has  gone.  He  grasps  the 
fish,  thinking  he  can  get  the  freedom,  but  he  loses 
the  activity  as  the  motion  came  from  within  and 
he  could  not  grasp  the  inner  power. 

So  it  is  ever  when  man  chooses  to  cry  out  against 
the  formalism  of  an  age,  and  his  cry  stirs  our  hearts 
today,  because  we  have  the  same  dangers  and  the 
same  problems  to  meet. 

Miss  Blow,  seeing  the  danger  of  formalism  in  the 
kindergarten,  says :  'Tn  the  kindergarten  there  is 
a  peculiar  kind  of  fetich  worship.  Some  kinder- 
gartens think  Froebel's  gifts,  occupations,  songs, 
have  a  sort  of  magical  power  in  themselves,  not 
realizing  it  is  the  spiritual  insight,  the  broad  human 
devotion  of  the  true  kindergartner  which  makes 
kindergartner  and  mother,  the  gifts  of  Froebel  are 
of  these  merely  instrumentalities  for  evolving  ideals 
from  the  mind  of  the  child  and  leading  him  to  ac- 
tualize these  ideals,  that  makes  them  of  any  value." 

Without  the  insight  and  devotion  of  the  earnest 
kindergartner  and  mother,  the  gifts  of  Froebel  are 
merely  the  dead  body  of  the  fish. 

Beware  of  fetich  worship  in  all  its  phrases.  We 
must  have  finite  forms  in  which  to  embody  the  in- 
finite, that  we  may  bring  it  down  to  our  compre- 
hension.   But  we  must  be  sure  it  is  the  infinite  spirit 
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therein  and  not  the  external  embodiment  that  we 
seize,  else  we  have  the  dead  body  of  the  fish.  Cru- 
saders trying  to  recover  the  holy  sepulchre  instead 
of  trying  to  make  the  spiritual  Christ  their  own  by 
obeying  his  precepts,  are  a  striking  example  in  his- 
tory of  this  mistaking  of  the  external  for  the  in- 
ternal. Persia  tried  to  seize  Greece  externally ; 
Rome  tried  to  get  Grecian  culture  as  an  ornament. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  Paris  seizing  Helen.  Neither 
of  them  obtained  the  spirit  of  Grecian  life  which 
made  Greece  immortally  beautiful.  Take  the  mythus 
of  King  Midas  with  the  golden  touch.  It  is  the 
mythical  form  of  this  same  truth.  Through  seiz- 
ing material  treasure  he  lost  all  he  prized  spiritually. 
His  child  turned  to  gold. 

Lowell's  "Sir  Launfal"  is  a  modern  instance  of 
this  same  thought.  In  the  old  Teutonic  legend, 
Fafner  tried  to  attain  power  by  giving  up  love  for 
gold.  Spiritual  possession,  inner  wealth  is  greater 
than  any  worldly  good. 

How  do  we  possess  those  we  love?  Is  it  not  the 
inner  bond  of  connection?  The  Egyptians  tried  to 
build  for  immortality.  They  embalmed  the  bodies 
of  their  dead.  Again  we  see  the  lesson  of  the  dead 
body  of  the  fish. 

The  child  seizes  the  fish  and  he  finds  his  mistake. 
The  race  found  its  mistake  when  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  immortality  came. 

Froebel  says :  'The  little  child  likes  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  catch  the  little  bird  or  fish.  Is  not  this  a 
contradiction  ?    It  does  not  appear  so  to  me.    In  the 
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little  bird  your  child  would  like  to  appropriate  the 
bird's  gay  flying,  and  in  the  little  fish  its  vigorous 
swimming;  and  the  free,  happy  self-movement  and 
self-determination  of  both.  This  it  is,  mother,  which 
causes  your  child  so  much  pleasure.  Yet  the  catch- 
ing of  the  external  does  not  help,  however  often  it 
may  be  successful.  From  the  internal  must  the  free 
existence  be  won.  The  fish  and  the  bird  when 
caught  give  no  gladness.  WITHIN  must  freedom 
be  won,  WITHIN  must  activity  be  developed, 
WITHIN  must  purity  be  felt  as  the  atmosphere  of 
life." 

The  man  who  gives  his  honor,  his  honesty,  his 
manhood  for  money ;  the  woman  who  grasps  after 
social  distinction  at  the  price  of  self-respect  or  lux- 
urious living,  cannot  secure  happiness.  Read  Haw- 
thorne's "Great  Stone  Face"  if  you  would  see  the 
problem  solved. 

''Contrast  the  German  Kings  in  the  old  poem. 
Which  had  the  greatest  land?  One  had  soldiers, 
one  wealth,  the  third  had  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

In  the  little  story  given  here,  along  with  the  les- 
son that  it  is  the  inner,  not  the  outer,  that  makes 
free,  the  child  finds  that,  as  he  puts  the  fish  back 
into  the  stream,  it  regains  its  life  and  motion.  The 
fish  can  dart  only  in  the  water,  the  bird  can  soar 
only  in  the  air.  Here  comes  the  great  thought  of 
right  and  wrong  environment.  Are  we  controlled 
by  environment,  or  have  we  the  power  to  master 
our  environment?  There  is  no  doubt  that  heredity 
and   environment   are   immensely   important,   espe- 
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cially  in  the  life  of  the  child.  But  if  man  is  a 
free  being,  if  he  has  an  infinite  spirit,  he  can  mas- 
ter his  heredity  and  transform  his  environment. 
Otherwise  he  would  be  absolutely  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  very  important  that  the  mother 
should  watch  the  environment  of  her  child  and  see 
that  it  is  pure,  harmonious  and  ennobling.  But  the 
chief  reasons  you  study  the  Mother  Play  Book  is 
to  find  the  child's  spiritual  development.  Froebel 
says :  "Cleanliness  and  order  in  everything  that  re- 
lates to  a  child's  bodily  wants  will  also  influence  the 
purity  of  its  soul,  just  as  the  delight  in  clear,  spark- 
ling water  and  all  that  is  bright  and  transparent  has 
more  to  do  with  the  spiritual  nature  than  the  bodily 
senses."  This  is  well  and  must  be  given  full  value 
in  the  child's  training.  Right  environment  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  mother  can  aid  the  little 
child's  instincts  to  unfold  into  purity.  But  we  are 
never  to  forget  that  this  is  only  the  first  step,  never 
forget  that  the  human  spirit  must  unfold  until  it 
becomes  greater  than  any  environment. 

If  the  soul  of  the  race  had  not  been  greater  than 
the  environment  of  the  race,  man  today  would  be 
the  slave  of  crushing  nature.  We  would  be  dwell- 
ing in  caves  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  of  wild 
beasts,  of  pestilence,  of  starvation.  Human  spirit, 
asserting  itself  as  greater  than  environment,  has 
transformed  the  face  of  the  earth  from  a  jungle  into 
a  garden.  Human  spirit  asserting  itself  intellectually 
has  made  the  same  force  that  swings  the  planets  in 
their  orbits,  draw  our  water  and  hew  our  wood. 
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Human  spirit  asserting  itself  over  its  environment 
and  its  heredity  has  changed  the  descendant  of  the 
savage,  lurking  for  his  prey  in  some  morass,  into 
the  saint  wh(3  can  say :  "Even  though  He  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  His  name."  So,  looking  into  the 
history  of  the  race,  we  have  absolute  proof  that 
the  self-active,  free  spirit  of  man  has  the  power  to 
transcend  environment. 

However,  in  the  tender,  early  years  of  a  child's 
life,  do  not  underrate  the  influence  of  right  en- 
vironment. Until  the  time  comes  when  the  soul  can 
and  must  ''create  the  pure  element  in  which  it  can 
move  freely/'  the  mother  must  see  that  the  child 
has  that  atmosphere  around  it  which  shall  be  to 
its  soul  as  the  water  to  the  fish,  the  air  to  the  bird. 
After  the  inner  fully  asserts  itself  over  the  outer, 
we  become  what  is  philosophically  called  "self-en- 
vironed," that  is,  we  spiritually  create  our  world. 

We  found  in  the  Song  of  the  Pigeons  that  sym- 
pathy begets  sympathy.  We  transcend  environment 
by  transforming  it  spiritually  into  a  likeness  of  what 
is  within  us.  This  is  rising  above  the  mere  body 
of  the  fish  and  reproducing  within  ourselves  the 
spirit  which  animated  it.  This  is  rising  above  the 
external  environment,  conquering  it  spiritually. 

To  sum  up:  There  grows  a  wonderful  plant  in 
southern  swamps  where  water  is  slimy,  nauseating 
and  poisonous.  This  plant  draws  the  water  up 
through  its  stem  and  distills  pure  water  out  of  the 
filthy  scum,  holding  it  in  its  cup.  Travelers  can 
drink  this  in  safety. 
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The  little  child,  through  right  stimulus  and  right 
environment,  is  led  into  right  activity  and  right 
feeling.  But  do  not  stop  here ;  gradually  lead  him 
to  seize  upon  the  inner  spirit  instead  of  the  outer 
form  in  all  things  until  the  time  comes  when  right 
activity  and  right  feeling  will  be  his,  whatever  may 
be  his  surroundings.  Then,  when  his  inner  self  is 
so  fortified  that  it  rises  above  and  asserts  itself  as 
superior  to  the  outer,  he  will  begin  to  work  upon 
and  transform  his  surroundings,  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  ideal  that  is  within  him.  Then 
he  will  be  free. 

St.  Paul  in  prison  was  free ;  Nero,  absolute  despot 
oveF  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  fiddling  as  his  im- 
perial city  burned,  was  a  slave  to  his  passions. 
Faust  solved  his  problem  by  creating  new  land  and 
sharing  it  with  others,  thus  freeing  his  own  soul 
from  its  bondage  by  creating  a  free  people  in  a 
free  land. 

In  ''Grass  Mowing"  we  have  revealed  the  thought 
of  our  dependence  on  all  mankind.  This  causes  a 
sense  of  gratitude,  of  love.  How  to  develop  this 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  love  by  uniting  it  with  help- 
ful doing  is  shown  in  "Beckon  to  the  Chickens." 
The  result  of  this  or  the  return  of  sympathy,  lead- 
ing to  the  insight  that  we  spiritually  create  our 
world,  is  shown  in  "Beckon  to  Pigeons."  If  life  re- 
turns to  us  just  what  we  give  to  life,  we  have  power 
si)iritually  to  create  our  world — when  we  can  create 
the  right  spiritual  environment  we  are  free.  This 
sympathetic   bond   of    interdependence   leads    to   a 
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realization  of  a  difference  between  material  and  spir- 
itual things,  which  distinction  is  more  fully  un- 
folded in  the  Fishes.  If  we  spiritually  create  our 
world  as  is  unfolded  in  the  Pigeons,  we  must  learn 
to  choose  aright,  as  is  shown  in  the  Fishes.  Spir- 
itual possessions  alone  bring  freedom.  If  we  would 
attain  unto  freedom  we  must  learn  not  only  to  dis- 
tinguish between  material  and  spiritual  possessions, 
but  also  to  consciously  choose  the  spiritual.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  moral  thread  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  along  the  line  of  conduct.  The 
symbolic  thread  relates  to  the  unfolding  of  the  spir- 
itual thought.  The  psychological  thread  relates  to 
the  development  of  the  individual  ego. 
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THE  TARGET. 

In  the  game  of  the  Target  the  child  is  intro- 
duced into  an  entirely  new  relationship.  He  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  great  civic  world 
through  coming  into  contact  with  trade  life.  Here- 
tofore his  relationships  have  been  those  of  the  fam- 
ily, with  glimpses  into  the  life  of  nature  around 
and  beneath  him;  although  foreshadowings  of  this 
step  is  given  in  "Grass  Mowing,"  where  he  was 
taught  to  be  grateful  for  the  work  that  had  secured 
to  him  his  supper.  Now  he  must  be  led  to  see  the 
great  underlying  principle  of  commercial  life  which 
is  based  on  the  law  of  compensation.  Gratitude  is 
not  enough,  he  must  return  in  kind.  "One-half 
penny  pays  for  the  frame  of  wood,  one-half  penny 
pays  for  the  little  smooth  board,  one-half  penny 
pays  for  the  work  about  it ;  who  cannot  pay  it  must 
go  without  it,"  says  the  song.  The  value  of  com- 
modities represents  in  the  main  the  value  of  human 
labor  put  into  them,  and  this  must  be  paid  for  in 
kind,  by  human  labor.  The  trees  in  the  virgin  for- 
ests are  only  worth  money  because  man  can  chop 
them  down,  saw  them  into  boards  and  build  houses 
of  them.     The  iron  ore  and  the  coal  in  the  ground 
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are  worth  money  because  human  labor  can  take  it 
out  and  build  a  locomotive  to  transport  men  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  or  use  it  in  the 
great  industrial  world.  Wild  land  is  worth  money, 
because  man  can  plow  it,  sow  seed  and  reap  har- 
vests from  it,  or  can  build  habitations,  or  factories, 
or  cities  thereon.  It  is  really  the  labor  we  pay 
for  in  the  finished  article,  and  the  crude  material 
is  worth  money  only  because  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
form it  through  applied  labor. 

A  dawning  realization  of  this  truth  is  brought 
to  the  child  in  kindergarten  through  the  occupa- 
tion work  which  is  based  on  the  processes  of  trans- 
formation used  by  men.  By  the  effort  which  he 
puts  forth  in  converting  his  simple  kindergarten 
materials  into  articles  of  use  and  beauty,  he  be- 
gins to  respect  and  value  human  endeavor  and  to 
feel  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  also 
to  see  that  the  work  must  be  genuinely  good  and 
honest  before  it  is  of  value.  In  the  early  life  of 
the  race  men  bartered,  or  they  exchanged  one  com- 
modity for  another,  until  men  grew  tired  of  lug- 
ging their  chattels  all  over  the  country  to  exchange 
them  for  other  commodities,  and  so  the  intelligence 
of  man  arranged  a  recognized  basis  of  exchange  in 
the  form  of  money,  varying  as  to  material  used 
to  represent  value  received,  as  money  merely  rep- 
resents in  a  small  compass  human  labor.  A  dollar 
represents  a  dollar's  worth  of  human  lal)or,  of  hu- 
man will,  of  human  skill  or  achievement.  Wherever 
you  see  will,  respect  it,  and  if  you  wish  to  profit 
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by  it,  you  must  give  part  of  your  own  will  in  return. 
The  Concord  Philosopher  defined  money  as  ''Dried 
Will."  We  dry  fruit  to  store  and  save  it  for  fu- 
ture use,  so  money  is  dried  will  saved  up  to  be 
used  when  needed.  It  is  the  sign  or  equivalent  of 
so  much  labor  already  performed  or  self-denial  al- 
ready exercised,  which  has  been  put  into  portable 
form  to  be  exchanged  at  pleasure  for  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  others.  The  great  thing  that  the  kin- 
dergarten does  for  the  child  is  to  prepare  him  to 
enter  into  the  right  relationship  with  the  world 
about  him.  Here  he  is  shown  that  he  must  pay  for 
what  he  gets ;  this  is  the  basis  of  honesty  and  integ- 
rity. It  is  the  security  that  underlies  all  trade  life. 
Is  it  the  safeguard  which  will  prevent  the  child 
from  growing  up  into  one  of  those  unreliable,  irre- 
sponsible beings,  willing  to  be  in  debt  if  only  he  can 
keep  putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning?  This  care- 
lessness and  laxity  about  getting  into  debt  is  what 
hurls  men  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  This  disre- 
gard of  the  law  of  compensation  is  what  begets 
our  hordes  of  tramps  and  vagabonds  and  all  the 
evil  that  follows  in  their  trail. 

Justice  rules  the  world.  It  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Cause  and  effect  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. The  effect  lies  concealed  within  the  cause, 
even  as  the  perfect  lotus  flower  sleeps  within  the 
lotus  seed.  The  effect  may  take  years  to  develop, 
but  come  it  must;  and  the  attempt  to  separate  the 
effect  from  the  cause  always  results  in  failure.  The 
man  who  tries  to  separate  a  sensual  "life  from  its 
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penalty  may,  perhaps,  if  he  has  a  very  robust  body, 
escape  the  physical  effect  of  his  dissipations  for  a 
long^  time,  but  the  greater  penalty,  that  of  a  de- 
bauched, brutalized  soul  within,  he  cannot  escape. 
The  man  who  accumulates  great  piles  of  money 
unlawfully,  by  sharp  practice,  pays  for  it  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  loss  of  his  manhood.  The  in- 
dividual who  does  some  little  selfish  thing,  who  is 
just  a  little  untrue,  or  who  manages  to  get  the 
best  of  things  in  a  quiet  way,  possibly  may  not  be 
found  out,  she  may,  perhaps  get  what  she  wants 
without  any  apparent  penalty ;  but  by  the  inevitable 
laws  of  balance,  the  divine  image  within  her  is 
just  in  that  degree  blurred,  obscured;  by  the  un- 
failing law  of  spiritual  gravity  her  soul  has  just 
so  far  slipped  away  from  the  light.  While  the  per- 
son who  quietly  gives  up  her  own  desire  for  the 
sake  of  another  may  not  apparently  receive  any 
return,  her  act  may  even  pass  unnoticed,  but  she 
has  taken  one  step  towards  making  real  in  her  own 
life  the  experience  of  Dante,  when  he  exclaims 
on  nearing  the  top  of  the  purgatorial  mount,  "The 
more  one  climbs,  the  less  it  hurts,  until  one  seems 
to  fly,  and  to  stay  down  is  harder  than  to  rise." 
This  law  of  compensation  teaches  us  the  difference 
between  true  and  false  values.  'The  great  values 
of  life  are  not  found  in  its  happiness,  its  happen- 
ings or  external  incidents ;  but  in  its  great  inner 
wealth  of  noble  resolves  and  purf>oses  and  striv- 
ings ;  in  the  consciousness  that  one  is  trying  to  do 
the  best  one  can  for  himself  and  for  others.    With- 
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out  this  the  most  favorably  conditioned  Hfe,  in 
health,  and  beauty  and  possessions  must  be  empty 
and  barren  of  real  joy,  and  with  this  no  life  can 
be  poor."  Suffering  and  sorrow  often  expand  and 
soften  our  sympathies  and  deepen  our  insight  until 
we  are  able  to  help  those  around  us.  It  seems  to 
be  the  lot  of  genius  to  suffer.  Perhaps  it  is  a  neces- 
sary training  before  the  great  soul  can  use  its  great 
gifts  with  universal  insight  into  all  sides  and  phases 
of  life.  Beethoven  struggled  and  suffered,  wrestled 
in  anguish  of  soul,  endured  poverty,  neglect,  ingrat- 
itude. He  was  disgraced  by  those  he  loved  and 
trusted;  sick,  friendless,  hurt  by  the  indifference 
and  neglect  of  a  world  that  poured  its  favors  upon 
the  trivial  Italian  operas  of  the  day;  and  then,  as 
if  fate  had  not  sufficiently  lashed  and  disciplined 
him,  he,  the  man  who  lived  for  music,  for  the 
tone  world,  who,  come  what  would,  had  refuge  in 
the  joy  of  his  art,  lost  his  hearing  and  became  a 
musician  in  a  mute  world.  He,  to  whom  the  world 
of  tone  was  the  expression  of  the  divine,  and  the 
voice  of  the  ever-living  God,  was  shut  up  in  a 
world  of  silence.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  when  he 
smiled  people  believed,  not  only  in  him,  but  in 
all  humanity,  because  the  truth  of  God  still  sang 
in  his  soul.  What  was  the  result?  After  all  this 
discipline  he  became  worthy  to  give  to  men,  for 
their  help  through  all  time,  the  positive  solution 
of  life,  the  secret  of  existence;  and  this  he  did  in 
his  Ninth  Symphony.  This  symphony  was  written 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Goethe  was  struggling 
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with  the  Faust  problem,  and  it  is  a  very  significant 
fact,  the  similarity  of  solution  revealed  by  the  two 
great  masters.  Like  the  poem  of  Faust,  the  sym- 
phony begins  in  negation.  The  first  movement,  the 
allegro,  states  the  problem,  the  problem  of  the  will. 
Man  with  his  infinite  birthright  of  freedom  must 
unfold  through  action,  must  grapple  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  universe,  must  wrest  the  secret  of  exist- 
ence, the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life,  from  ex- 
perience. In  anguish,  in  travail  of  soul,  he  struggles 
with  sin,  with  sorrow,  with  the  negative.  But  here 
is  suggested  not  alone  the  sin,  the  sorrow  of  the 
individual  soul,  although  that  soul  be  typical,  as  in 
Faust,  but  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  all  humanity,  the 
pain  of  a  world.  Mighty  Titan  that  he  is,  man 
would  storm  the  very  ramparts  of  Heaven.  He 
would  upheave  the  foundation  of  the  universe! 
Rushing  headlong  against  the  limits  which  bind  his 
age  and  race,  he  batters  down  the  walls  which  re- 
strain ;  then  recoils,  bruised,  numb,  groaning,  de- 
spairing, still  with  the  grandeur  of  his  unquench- 
able courage;  recovering  himself,  he  rushes  again 
to  the  attack.  Beethoven  himself  in  his  stormy 
period  said,  "I  will  take  fate  by  the  jaws.'*  Here 
in  this  movement  we  have  the  boiling,  seething, 
raging  turmoil  of  a  world  in  travail,  a  world  of  har- 
mony in  negation!  We  hear  shrieks,  groans,  cries 
of  defiance,  of  anguish,  of  anger,  like  rash  souls 
defying  fate ;  ardor,  fervor,  turning  back  upon  them- 
selves, eat  out  the  soul  and  burn  up  the  heart.  Hav- 
ing made  us  feel  the  raging  cry  of  a  despairing 
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world,  a  world  in  alienation,  in  the  first  movement, 
he  tries  to  find  the  solution.  So  in  the  Scherzo  we 
have  the  world  chasing  the  whirling,  flying,  elusive 
image,  sense  pleasure.  Like  the  mirage  of  the  des- 
ert, it  entices  only  to  vanish  into  thin  air.  Here  we 
have  men  chasing  this  ignis  fatuus  of  self-indulgence 
hither  and  thither  until  breathless,  they  sink  ex- 
hausted, while  the  mocking  light  vanishes  in  the  dis- 
tance. We  see  this  same  image  in  the  souls  blown 
by  the  wind  in  the  Inferno.  The  third  movement, 
the  Adagio,  is  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  quiet 
that  follows  the  storm.  The  world  of  strife,  of 
pleasure  rolls  away,  and  man's  soul  sinks  in  awe 
before  the  overwhelming  miracle  of  immensity  and 
infinity ;  the  sublimity  of  the  stars  which  sweep  on 
and  question  not,  in  their  passionless  purity ;  the 
ineflfable  harmony  of  universal  law  which  guards 
the  tiniest  flower  as  carefully  as  it  upholds  the 
great  sun  in  its  slow  march  through  illimitable 
space.  The  soul  is  steeped  in  the  sacred  peace 
of  the  eternal  and  it  sinks  away,  losing  itself  in  the 
ALL.  The  heart  with  its  wishes,  its  longings,  its 
murmurs,  its  joys,  its  woe  is  silenced  and  quenched. 
A  Hindoo  proverb  says,  "Like  moonbeams  trem- 
bling on  water,  even  such  is  the  life  of  mortals," 
knowing  this,  let  us  still  our  hushed  hearts  in  con- 
templation ofi  the  ineffable.  Here  is  the  oriental 
solution  which  dreams  life  away  in  inactivity,  which 
tries  to  weaken,  to  stifle,  to  suppress  the  will  and 
so  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  going  astray.  It  is 
the  solution  sought  by  the  hermits.     But  no!  life, 
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action,  are  also  expressions  of  the  infinite,  and  the 
heart  must  Hve,  must  realize  itself,  its  best  self, 
its  ideal  self  through  doing,  and  so  this  Adagio  ends 
in  a  sigh,  a  moan,  a  remonstrance,  for  the  great 
human  heart  will  not  be  stifled  without  a  protest. 
The  finale  begins  with  the  terrible  cry  of  a  despair- 
ing universe,  followed  by  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement,  assertion  of  the  will  out  of  harmony,  but 
the  'cello  will  not  accept  this.  Only  anguish  can 
come  while  man's  will  and  rationality  are  not  in 
harmony.  Next  is  heard  a  phrase  of  the  second 
movement,  pleasure,  but  the  'cello  strongly  remon- 
strates, as  if  to  say,  the  delusions  of  sense  pleasure 
will  never  satisfy  man's  infinite  aspiration.  Next 
comes  a  phrase  from  the  Adagio,  man's  individ- 
uality asleep  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine. 
No,  even  this  will  not  wholly  satisfy.  Then  the 
theme  of  the  choral  is  timidly  given.  The  'cello 
does  not  object,  then  it  moves  to  the  barytone,  finally 
the  great  chorus  bursts  into  song,  giving  the  posi- 
tive solution  in  Schiller's  Hymn  to  Joy,  the  burden 
of  which  is,  "Joy  and  Peace  from  Heaven  descend- 
ing, for  all  men  are  brothers  and  God  is  love."  This 
ringing  hymn  of  triumph  joyously  resounds  from 
the  great  chorus  singing  of  gladness  over  the  trans- 
figuration of  a  world  through  and  by  all  embracing, 
unselfish  love.  The  solution  is  not  for  the  will 
to  administer  to"  selfish,  individual  aims ;  that  were 
to  make  a  Brocken  of  the  world ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
suppressed  into  inactivity,  because  while  that  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  active  evil,  it  also  prevent^ 
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the  possibility  of  active  good;  the  solution  is  to 
unfold  the  will  fully,  and  then  to  use  the  result 
of  this  development  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
This,  the  chorus,  gives  as  the  final  outcome  of  man's 
great  struggle.  Having  matched  his  soul  against 
the  universe,  through  the  woe  of  experience,  he 
reaches  the  insight  of  universal  loving  service,  which 
alone  maketh  the  soul  free.  Now  he  can  say  with 
Faust,  "Stay,  fleeting  moment,  life  thou  art  so  fair." 
Beethoven's  seventh  symphony  is  one  of  rejoicing 
over  a  world  at  peace,  yet  the  individual  sacrifice  is 
heard  in  the  minor.  **So  there  comes  to  the  great, 
sorely  smitten,  solitary  souls,  moments  of  clear  in- 
sight, of  assurance  of  victory,  of  vision  into  the 
truth  of  life  and  of  "God,  which  outweighs  years 
of  sorrow  and  bitterness.  Struggle  and  anguish 
have  their  place  in  every  genuine  life,  but  they 
are  merely  stages  through  which  the  soul  passes  as 
it  advances  into  a  clearer  light."  Insight  gives  the 
strength  which  endures  suffering,  because  it  shows 
the  office  of  suffering  is  disciplinary. 

Ulysses  thought,  suffered  and  endured.  The  three 
go  together  because  the  wise  man,  the  man  of 
thought,  when  he  suffers,  knows  the  reason  and 
endures  it.  Carlyle  says,  "Not  what  I  have,  but 
what  I  do,  is  my  kingdom."  And  so  every  time  we 
compel  ourselves  to  faithfully  perform  some  un- 
pleasant duty,  every  time  we  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty, every  time  we  resist  the  temptation  to  give 
way  to  some  little  fault,  we  have  laid  up  just  so 
much  capital  in  the  form  of  enlarged  sympathy  and 
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strength  of  character.  We  are  free  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  great  thing,  or  for  the  petty  thing ;  we 
are  free  to  choose  some  foohsh  trifle,  some  tempo- 
rary selfish  thing  and  pay  for  it  by  the  loss  of  the 
great  and  enduring  soul-growth;  or  we  are  free 
to  choose  the  eternal  and  abiding  good,  the  good 
of  strength  of  character,  the  good  of  loving  help- 
fulness, the  good  of  unselfish  doing.  These  things 
are  the  great  spiritual  wealth  of  life  and  we  are 
free  to  sell  them  for  material  things  if  we  choose; 
we  pay  the  price  or  we  go  without  it.  One  of  the 
greatest  things  you  can  do  for  the  child  is  to  grad- 
ually lead  him  to  judge  between  true  and  false 
values,  and  to  choose  the  true  and  willingly  pay 
the  prices  therefor.  As,  for  example,  if  he  chooses 
the  joy  of  giving  his  mother  his  mat,  he  must  pay 
the  price  of  weaving  it  patiently  and  carefully.  But 
he  is,  in  this  case,  choosing  a  true  value,  and  the 
price  once  paid  is  never  regretted.  And  you,  in 
your  earnest  efiforts  with  the  little  children,  may 
take  courage  from  the  great  truth  which  Carlyle 
declares,  when  he  says,  ''Wouldst  thou  plant  for 
eternity?  Then  plant  into  the  deep,  infinite  facul- 
ties of  man.  Wouldst  thou  plant  for  a  year  and 
a  day  ?  Then  plant  into  his  shallow,  superficial 
faculties.  His  self-love,  his  petty,  his  finite  side." 
Emerson  expresses  this  same  thought  in  his  im- 
mortal poem. 

"Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
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And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 
Bring   diadems   and   fagots   in  their  hands. 
To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 
Bread,  kingdoms,  stars  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp. 
Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.     I,  too  late. 
Under  her  solemn  fillet,  saw  the  scorn." 

Will  you  choose  crowns,  or  the  fagots  to  be 
burned   up? 

What  will  you  have?  quoth  God,  pay  for  it  and 
take  it. 

Physical  nutrition,  or  ambition,  the  building  up 
of  the  individual  as  a  power  and  against  other  in- 
dividuals; stars,  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful? 
These  may  be  infinitely  shared. 

You  need  not  limit  yourself  to  any  one  of  these. 
You  may  have  the  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

He,  the  poet,  stood  in  his  garden,  watched  the 
pomp  of  days,  from  Eternity  to  Eternity,  with  their 
infinite  gifts,  but  was  occupied  with  watching,  and 
took  bare  material  necessities. 

And,  too  late,  discovered  his  lost  opportunity ! 
''Not  what   I   have, — what  I  do  is  my  kingdom." 
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PAT-A-CAKE. 

In  "Grass  Mowing"  we  have  revealed  to  us  the 
truth  of  our  dependence  on  the  rest  of  mankind, 
or  the  fact  that  the  individual  owes,  not  alone  the 
luxuries,  but  even  the  barest  necessities  of  his  ex- 
istence to  the  combined  efforts  of  many  others. 

In  Pat-a-Cake  we  have  the  reverse  side  of  this 
same  thought.  "If  I  continue  to  exist  because  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  my  fellowmen,  then  I  must 
labor,  must  do  my  share  of  the  world's  work,  if  I 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  others."  In 
as  much  as  we  have  emphasized  in  Grass  Mowing 
that  mankind  is  a  vast  netw^ork,  which  ramifies  all 
around  the  world  and  each  individual  is  a  mesh  in 
this  net;  we  must  realize  our  dependence  on  the 
whole.  In  this  little  play  of  Pat-a-Cake,  we  have 
brought  to  us  the  realization  of  our  responsibility 
as  part  of  this  great  whole.  "The  private  poor  man 
hath  cities,  ships,  canals,  bridges  built  for  him.  He 
goes  to  the  postoffice,  and  the  human  race  run  on 
his  errands ;  to  the  book  shop  and  the  human  race 
write  of  all  that  happens  for  him  ;  to  the  court  house 
and  nations  repair  his  wrongs.  But  he  is  fed,  not 
that  he  may  be  fed,  but  that  he  may  work."  . 
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If  we  will  not  do  our  share  of  the  world's  work, 
honestly  and  well,  we  have  no  right  to  accept  the 
benefits  of  a  civilization  which  is  the  result  of  the 
work  of  others.     It  is  not  enough  to  give  pioney. 

We  begin  this  lesson  with  the  solemn  idea  before 
us,  that  we  are  born  into  the  world  accountable  for 
our  share  of  the  world's  work.  If  we  will  not  ful- 
fill this  duty  another  must  do  it  for  us ;  and  it  is 
not  by  choosing  light  tasks  that  we  pay  our  share 
of  the  debt.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  man  who 
inherits  money,  and  is  content  to  sit  in  his  golden 
house  in  a  cushioned  chair,  before  his  plate-glass 
window  and  quietly  watch  the  great,  striving,  do- 
ing, achieving,  triumphing  world,  pass  and  repass 
like  a  series  of  phantoms  before  him, — lazily  con- 
tent to  let  all  his  powers  lie  dormant, — his  only 
activity  the  writing  of  checks  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices and  luxuries  which  surround  him.  What  is 
the  result?  The  world  does  not  care,  he  pays — in 
money — all  it  asks.  But  what  does  he  become? 
A  human  jelly-fish,  all  stomach  and  physical  assim- 
ilation. When  you  cross  the  ocean  watch  the  jelly- 
fish as  they  float  in  the  gulf  stream,  lazily  drift- 
ing as  the  wind  and  the  waves  guide;  when  some- 
thing good  to  eat  comes  in  their  way,  they  slowly 
I)Ut  forth  their  tentacles,  seize  it,  and  drop  it  into 
the  hollow  of  their  bodies,  which  are  all  stomach, 
and  it  is  physically  digested.  Their  lives  seem  hardly 
to  be  that  of  an  animal,  almost  a  vegetable  exist- 
ence, in  fact. 

It  is  usually  a  truly  fine  nature  that  tries  to  do 
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the  work  that  others  will  probably  neglect.  Just 
as  the  coral  reef  is  built  from  the  bodies  of  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  microscopic  insects,  even  so  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  sacrifices 
of  millions  of  individuals.  No  worthy  enterprise 
can  be  accomplished  without  continued  weary  plod- 
ding, without  moments  of  heart-sick  discourage- 
ments ;  that  is  part  of  the  sacrifice  we  make  when 
we  contribute  our  share  toward  lifting  a  little  of 
the  burden  of  the  world.  ''We  have  our  moments 
of  higher  vision,  but  even  when  we  are  down  in 
the  valley,  we  have  the  memory  of  the  broader  out- 
look, and  faith  must  hold  us  up  to  act  in  accord 
with  this  higher  insight.  We  are  responsible  for 
our  highest,  and  must  act  thereon,"  says  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Mabie.  Each  person  comes  into  the  world 
with  a  special  gift  and  therefore  with  a  special  re- 
sponsibility. Another  may  have  a  greater  or  a  lesser 
talent,  but  he  cannot  exactly  fill  your  place  nor 
can  he  fill  my  place,  and  for  the  worthy  execution 
of  the  duties  of  my  place,  I  alone  am  responsible. 
It  may  be  a  humble  place,  but  such  as  it  is  I  am 
as  responsible  as  the  great  man  for  the  great  work. 
A  Phidias  must  carve  the  thought  of  his  race  in 
marble!  An  Aristotle  must  formulate  it  in  philos- 
ophy! A  Homer  must  sing  it!  A  Pericles  must 
demonstrate  it,  in  the  world-thrilling  deed. 

And  so  men  of  genius  stand  like  great,  sunlit 
mountain  peaks,  high  above  the  dark,  mighty  ocean 
of  the  past,  and  serve  to  inspire  the  enthusiasm  of 
emulation  in  each  earnest  soul  that  feels  the  con- 
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tact  of  their  greatness.  But  after  all  the  real  prog- 
ress of  the  race  comes  from  the  unknown,  unsung, 
faithful,  toiling  myriads. 

There  is  no  factor  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  di- 
vine work  of  mankind  greater  than  that  of  the  per- 
son of  responsibility.  The  one  who  does  his  work, 
however  humble,  with  exact  faithfulness  in  every 
particular,  the  world  needs ;  it  needs  those  who  can 
be  depended  upon  in  every  minor  detail  as  much 
as  in  the  great  things.  All  the  necessary  work  of 
the  world  must  be  done,  and  all  its  places  of  trust 
and  duty  must  be  filled.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to 
think  that  only  the  highest  places  are  honorable; 
the  foundations  of  a  building  are  just  as  honor- 
able and  a  great  deal  more  useful,  than  its  orna- 
mental parts ;  but  each  has  its  place  and  its  value. 
The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant,  the  pro- 
fessional man,  the  banker,  the  day  laborer,  all  stand 
on  the  high  plane  of  performing  some  useful  serv- 
ice. The  switchman,  and  the  brakeman,  are  as 
necessary  as  the  superintendent  or  president  of  a 
railroad.  In  fact,  the  railroad  could  not  serve  man- 
kind without  them.  The  point  of  honor  lies  in 
doing  any  kind  of  useful  work,  faithfully  and  well. 
The  silent  influence  of  the  reliable  person,  who 
quietly,  unostentatiously,  unshrinkingly  and  care- 
fully does  the  unpleasant  task  which  others  pass 
by,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  That  honest  and 
upright  performance  of  individual  duty  is  the  glory 
of  a  manly  or  a  womanly  character. 

A  man  must  stand  solidly  on  his  own  feet  before 
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he  can  intelligently  use  nature,  cooperate  with  his 
fellows,  or  participate  in  the  institutions  of  his  race. 
He  must  realize  somewhat  the  capacities  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  own  nature,  and  must  have  an  idea 
of  his  responsibilities  before  he  can  unfold  into  mas- 
tery, and  take  his  place  as  a  sovereign  worker  in 
the  world;  a  place  which  is  the  due  of  each  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  limited  sphere.  And  we  are  sov- 
ereigns just  in  so  far  as  we  are  masters  of  our  lim- 
ited spheres  of  usefulness.  What  men  want  is  not 
more  talent,  not  more  natural  ability ;  it  is  purpose, 
it  is  the  will  to  honestly  and  honorably  use  their 
abilities,  in  some  serviceable  way  tha.t  may  be  ab- 
solutely relied  upon.  Our  penitentiaries  are  said 
to  be  half  filled  with  men  of  power  who  have  not 
been  rightly  trained  in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  safety  of  our  nation  lies,  not  so  much  in 
the  form  of  our  government  as  in  the  character  of 
our  people.  The  faith  of  the  United  States  has 
been  called  the  greatest  faith  in  the  world,  for  it 
is  faith  in  ninety  millions  of  the  people,  instead  of 
faith  in  one  man.  The  government  of  a  nation  is 
but  the  reflex  of  the  masses  of  individuals  com- 
posing the  nation ;  so  a  nation  can  only  be  free  and 
have  a  free  form  of  government  when  the  people 
have  the  principle  of  freedom  within  them,  and 
freedom  cannot  be  developed  within  the  individual, 
except  as  he  accepts  responsibility,  and  holds  him- 
self accountable  for  whatever  he  undertakes.  This 
is  the  price  of  true  freedom.  If  I  shirk  blame,  and 
put  the  cause  of  my  action  on  someone  else,  I  deny 
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my  freedom  along  with  my  responsibility.  Adam 
putting  the  blame  on  Eve  denied  his  own  freedom, 
his  own  self-determination.  It  is  the  old  story  ten 
thousand  times  repeated  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
He  was  not  obliged  to  eat  because  she  told  him  to. 
He  made  himself  her  puppet,  he  denied  that  he 
possessed  a  free  will  of  his  own.  Consider  as  your 
best  friend  the  person  who  holds  you  responsible, 
who  calls  forth  the  noblest  that  is  in  you,  and  helps 
you  to  grow  into  a  free,  self-determined,  self-reliant 
being.  Directors  holding  assistants  responsible  for 
their  work,  demanding  that  the  work  be  well  done, 
requiring  that  every  assistant  shall  be  on  time,  are 
the  most  helpful  directors.  The  child  must  be  led 
to  love  his  work  and  to  be  led  to  feel  that  once  as- 
suming a  piece  of  work  which  is  within  his  power, 
he  himself  must  finish  it.  Hold  your  children  re- 
sponsible, so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  thus  devel- 
oping their  self-reliance  and  freedom  of  choice,  in- 
stead of  forcing  your  will  upon  them  externally 
Mothers  often  blame  other  children,  in  childish 
quarrels,  and  sometimes  slap  a  chair,  or  say 
"Naughty  table,"  when  the  child  heedlessly  or  care- 
lessly stumbles  over  it  and  hurts  himself.  The 
mother  who  does  this  is  denying  her  child's  free- 
dom and  making  a  chair  or  table  the  superior  of  a 
human  being.  A  capable  young  woman  who  had 
had  every  advantage  given  her  in  early  life  once 
said  to  me,  "I  am  not  to  blame  because  there  arc 
bad  people  in  the  world."  She  thereby  refused  her 
responsibility  to  help  make  the  world  better. 
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Nothing  so  stuns  and  takes  vitality  out  of  lift 
and  work  as  the  loss  of  hope.  "How  can  I  work, 
how  can  I  be  happy,"  said  one  of  the  world's  great 
but  pessimistic  thinkers,  "when  I  have  lost  all 
hope?"  This  state  of  mind  comes  from  seeing  in 
fragments  and  not  in  totalities. 

With  this  great  thought  of  personal  responsibil- 
ity in  mind,  how  will  you  train  your  children  ?  First, 
if  the  child  sees  his  work  as  an  isolated  thing,  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  becomes  un- 
interesting, it  is  drudgery.  Second,  if  you  show  the 
child  his  relationships;  how  he  has  his  necessary 
part  to  do,  in  return  for  what  he  receives,  his  work 
will  become  glad  and  joyous.  Third,  if  you  show 
him  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  what  he  un 
dertakes,  the  sense  of  freedom,  of  power  to  con- 
trol his  destiny,  to  determine  himself  from  within, 
will  make  his  hope  grow  into  certain  faith  in  the 
rationality  of  the  universal  order.  On  a  cliff  run- 
ning out  into  the  sea,  at  Plymouth,  England,  stands 
a  man  peering  into  the  night.  He  is  alone.  The 
rain  beats  on  his  muffled  figure.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  left  of  him  but  his  gleaming  eyes.  He  is  watch- 
ing for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  American  liner,  that 
stops  just  outside  the  breakwater  of  Plymouth  Har- 
bor. There  he  watches  all  night,  all  the  next  day  if 
necessary,  till  he  sights  the  vessel.  Then  he  runs 
to  his  hut,  grasps  the  telephone,  and  the  passengers 
dozing  in  the  halls  start  up,  grasp  their  rugs  and 
say  to  one  another,  "Quick,  the  steamer  is  in,  the 
tender  starts  in  half  an  hour."     And  the  watcher 
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whom  they  have  never  seen  nor  thought  of,  his 
duty  done,  trudges  home,  from  Plymouth  Cliffs,  to 
bed.  It  is  always  this  sense  of  connection,  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual,  which  elevates  an  iso- 
lated life  of  drudgery  into  a  beautiful  and  a  holy 
thing.  Take  the  poorest  track  walker,  who  pace's 
his  few  miles  of  railroad  at  night  in  the  face  of  a 
blinding  storm, — can  you  imagine  work  any  more 
wretched,  more  humble  ?  Unrecognized  and  unhon- 
ored,  for  a  mere  pittance  he  faithfully  plods  along. 
Nevertheless,  looked  at  in  its  relationships,  he  is 
protecting  the  lives  of  thousands ;  making  safe  the 
passage  of  trains,  whereon  are  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  helpless  little  children;  and  is  thereby 
preserving  hundreds  of  happy  homes ;  not  infre- 
quently saving  the  lives  of  the  great  and  influential 
citizens.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  that  poor, 
rugged,  oftentimes  bent,  weather-beaten  track- 
walker is  transformed  into  a  great  priest  of  hu- 
manity. This  view  of  the  world's  work  is  the  basis 
of  the  labor  games  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  aim  of  the  labor  play  is,  first,  to  give  the 
child  (through  participation)  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  universal  service,  and,  second,  some  idea 
of  his  own  obligation  to  serve.  In  order  to  reach 
this  last  result  the  child  is  led  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  his  daily  life 
back  to  the  thought  of  the  activities  which  supply 
them.  The  basis  of  the  trade  life  of  the  world  is 
the  universal  endeavor  supplying  individual  need 
and  individual  endeavor  giving  itself  to  universal 
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need.  If  the  child  thinks  of  the  house  which  shel- 
ters him,  of  his  food  and  clothing  only  as  related 
to  his  own  need  and  pleasure,  his  selfishness  is  fos- 
tered. If  he  is  taught' in  vague,  general  terms  that 
he  has  these  things  because  his  father  works  for 
them,  his  idea  will  remain  indefinite.  He  will  ex- 
pect them  as  he  does  the  sunshine,  the  rain,  and 
the  pure  air.  His  gratitude  may  be  cultivated,  but 
his  sense  of  personal  responsibility  will  not  be  de- 
veloped. But  if  he  is  led  to  see  the  larger  process, 
to  realize  the  varied  activities  which  must  work 
together  in  the  production  of  the  simplest  thing; 
how  the  success  of  the  whole  is  dependent  upon  the 
perfection  of  each  individual  part,  he  will  see  that 
in  a  world  where  all  things  work,  he  must  not  be 
idle,  and  industry  is  cultivated  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

In  the  explanations  in  the  back  of  the  book  we 
see  that  he  rejoices  in  being  one  of  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  activity,  and  feels  that  by  having  his  part 
ready  at  the  right  time,  and  by  doing  his  part  re- 
sponsibly and  well,  he  may  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  world's  work.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  how  the  person  who  is  trained  to  personal 
responsibility  in  small,  minor  duties,  springs  into 
the  breach  at  a  time  of  great  emergency.  The  man 
who  recently  cleared  the  crib  of  an  ice  gorge,  and 
the  man  who  stopped  the  pumps  in  that  crisis,  were 
two  responsible  men,  in  humble  positions,  but  who 
rose  to  the  emergency  because  trained  to  think,  act, 
and  to  take  responsibility. 
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In  order  that  we  may  develop  both  cooperation 
and  individual  responsibility,  first,  we  must  do  that 
which  demands  our  highest  power,  not  that  merely 
which  is  the  easiest,  otherwise  we  are  not  fulfilling 
our  obligations  to  the  race;  second,  we  must  re- 
inforce the  power  of  the  race  by  our  best  activity 
and  enlarge  our  own  insight  by  partaking  of  that 
of  the  race;  third,  we  must  realize  that  we  have 
no  right  to  choose  careless  ease  as  long  as  man- 
kind needs  our  work  and  influence;  fourth,  if  we 
must  earn  our  living  we  have  no  right  to  do  so  by 
selling  laces  if  we  have  power  to  do  so  by  helping 
our  fellows  in  their  development.  We  must  leave 
the  laces  to  be  sold  by  someone  who  cannot  do  the 
broader  work.  We  must  give  our  best.  Million- 
aires who  give  only  money  and  do  not  give  noble 
lives,  are  not  the  world's  greatest.  Life  demands 
more  of  a  man ;  it  demands  his  highest,  divinest  self. 
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XII. 

BIRD'S  NEST. 

The  child  learns  in  the  "Target  Song"  that  he 
must  pay  money  for  what  he  gets.  ''Who  cannot 
pay,  goes  without."  In  the  little  game  of  Pat-a- 
Cake  he  learns  the  duty  of  service  as  well.  As  we 
are  served,  so  must  we  serve.  We  are  all  under 
obligation  to  our  fellow-men.  In  the  little  game  of 
''Bird's  Nest"  the  child  learns  service  in  family  Hfe 
through  love.  Duty  may  utter  its  imperative  com- 
mand, as  shown  in  our  study  of  "Pat-a-Cake,"  but 
love  makes  service  a  joy.  This  is  the  higher  les- 
son contained  in  "Bird's  Nest."  The  highest  stage 
is  when  we  so  love  to  help  and  serve  our  fellows 
that  the  hardship,  the  drudgery,  the  sense  of  duty 
are  all  forgotten  or  swallowed  up  in  the  great  joy 
and  privilege  of  service.  It  is  a  natural  symbol, 
based  on  the  poetical  correspondence  between  na- 
ture and  the  spiritual  truth.  We  observe  nature  as 
a  physical,  material,  objective  thing.  But  soon  is 
borne  in  upon  us  a  feeling  of  the  sublimity,  the 
majesty  and  harmony  of  nature,  the  inherent  truth 
of  her  laws,  her  wonderful  orderliness,  her  faith- 
fulness, her  adaptation  of  the  minutest  part  to  the 
service  of  the  home,  her  nurturing  care,  her  tender- 
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ness,  her  brooding  over  and  protecting  the  most  in- 
significant forms  of  Hfe.  When  we  feel  all  this, 
nature  is  no  longer  a  material  fact  merely,  but  a 
radiant  symbol,  a  new  revelation  of  divine  truth. 
The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  lead  the  child  from  the 
sense-perceived  side  to  that  side  of  nature  which  is 
behind  it.  However,  we  must  not  thrust  our  idea 
upon  him  externally,  nor  ask  him  how  he  feels  about 
this  or  that  symbolic  thing.  Respect  that  holy  of 
holies,  the  depths  of  a  child's  soul.  But  be  so  full 
of  the  beauty,  the  tenderness,  the  holiness  of  the 
spiritual  thought  that  you  will  awaken  and  inspire 
the  same  in  him. 

The  great  value  of  a  symbol  is  that  its  meaning 
being  infinite,  each  will  get  from  it  just  so  much  as 
he  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  it  will  keep  on  deep- 
ening and  unfolding  in  meaning  as  his  insight  deep- 
ens. That  is  the  reason  each  age  studies  the  ''Great 
World-Poems"  and  finds  more  in  them  than  did 
the  preceding  age.  That  is  why  the  great  works 
of  art  are  never  exhausted,  and  this  is  the  great 
thing  about  Froebel's  symbolic  games.  They  meet 
the  deepening  insight  of  the  child,  and  by  the  bond 
of  connection  between  the  ideal  which  is  held  within 
the  symbolic  game  and  the  aspiration  toward  the 
ideal  which  is  within  the  child's  soul  they  lure  him 
on  until  he  reaches  a  point  where  to  be  out  of  har- 
mony is  to  him  misery,  and  his  true  joy  hes  in  a 
willing  participation  in  the  ideals  of  his  race. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  Why  does  Froebel 
chose  bird  life  to  symbolize  family  life  instead  of 
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a  doll  family,  or  a  real  family,  or  ideal  human  fam- 
ily ?  First :  He  takes  that  which  is  different  in 
every  respect,  except  in  the  one  point  which  he 
wishes  to  emphasize ;  as  for  example,  to  emphasize 
round,  you  give  soft  and  hard  balls,  not  two  soft 
balls.  The  real  family  would  be  like  two  soft 
balls.  Second :  The  doll  family  has  not  life,  hence 
it  does  not  give  a  picture  of  the  loving  activity,  the 
unselfish  service,  which  is  the  spiritual  quality  which 
makes  the  true  family.  The  child's  imagination  has 
to  supply  this  in  case  of  the  doll,  and  it  is  of  great 
use  in  the  development  of  his  imagination,  but  it  is 
not  what  is  needed  to  awaken  his  feeling.  By  find- 
ing these  spiritual  qualities  mirrored  in  the  bird 
family,  the  squirrel  family,  the  lion  family  and 
other  lower  forms  of  life,  he  universalizes  as  well 
as  emphasizes  the  vital  truth,  which  makes  the  fam- 
ily a  spiritual  reality  and  not  a  mere  form.  First, 
the  building  of  the  nest  symbolizes  the  building  of 
the  home.  Then  comes  a  talk  about,  or  better  still, 
the  observation  of  the  bird's  indefatigable  energy ; 
its  leaving  its  wild,  free,  careless  forest  life  and 
selecting  the  place  best  designed  for  the  protection 
and  nourishment  of  the  helpless  young  birds.  This 
is  really  the  subordination  of  an  individual  to  a 
universal  aim,  or  the  sinking  of  the  petty  thought 
of  self  for  the  sake  of  others.  This  is  the  basis 
of  the  true  family  and  has  a  deep  ethical  signifi- 
cance. The  tender  unselfishness  is  seen  mirrored 
in  the  mother  bird's  gentle  patience,  her  brooding 
care  over  the  young  birds,  the  father  bird's  solid- 
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tude  and  watchfulness,  his  providing  for  those  de- 
pendent on  him,  his  helpfulness  in  teaching  the 
young  birds  to  fly.  Thus  nature  reflects  our  life 
and  we  must  see  this.  We  must  not  go  to  nature 
and  merely  observe  external  qualities.  We  must 
interpret  her  by  the  light  of  the  spirit  within,  be- 
cause nature  bears  a  message  and  the  message  is 
greater  than  the  messenger.  The  message  which 
nature  bears  to  intelligence  is  far  greater  than  na- 
ture herself.  The  mother  or  teacher  must  see  the 
spiritual  content  of  the  symbol  or  she  cannot  lead 
the  child  to  notice  the  most  expressive  material 
characteristics  which  suggest  the  spiritual  truth, 
and  she  must  feel  it  or  the  child  will  not  feel  it. 
We  must  give  the  symbol  aright  and  then  leave  the 
child  to  discover  the  inner  truth.  But  if  the  mother 
or  teacher  is  not  filled  with  the  spiritual  thought, 
what  will  be  the  result?  She  will  not  give  em- 
phasis to  the  most  symbolic  characteristics.  She 
will  confuse  through  misleading  and  trivial  fancies. 
She  will  emphasize  the  form  instead  of  that  which 
the  form  embodies.  In  other  words,  she  will  pre- 
sent it  superficially.  She  will  not  give  it  warmth 
of  expression.  It  will  be  cold  and  mechanical  or 
else  afifected  and  "put  on,"  which  is  sentimental. 
She  may  perhaps  use  this  very  game  for  teaching 
the   children  graceful  physical   exercise. 

All  this  may  be  done  in  a  stiff,  perfunctory  way, 
without  feeling  it,  or  else  affectedly,  with  artificial 
manners.  But  when  the  symbol  is  given  by  one 
whose   reverence  and  enthusiasm   for  the   infinite 
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truth  is  so  great  that  she  fills  the  form  with  the  feel- 
ing of  the  great  spiritual  thought,  the  child  will 
grow  and  it  will  unfold  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
he  discovers  its  message.  This  leads  to  poetic  in- 
sight into  the  truths  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of  life. 
The  poetic  insight  of  Froebel  is  especially  shown 
in  the  selection  of  his  symbols.  So  in  each  game 
it  is  well  to  first  study  the  symbol  or  particular 
object  of  Froebel's  selection  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  reapply  the  thought  in  other  ways. 
For  instance,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  ''Bird's  Nest,"  and  the  thought  of  the 
bird  family,  you  can  easily  reapply  the  thought  to 
the  squirrel  family,  the  hen  and  her  chickens,  visit 
ant  hills,  beehives,  to  show  the  same  tender  love 
and  care  for  the  weak  and  helpless  running  all 
through  nature  and  life.  Then  you  should  also 
bring  it  out  in  your  stories,  for  you  can  always  find 
these  sweeping  truths  in  the  myths  of  the  race. 
These  myths  of  the  race  are  man-made  embodi- 
ments of  universal  experiences.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  what  do  you  think  the  game  of  the  ''Bird's 
Nest"  does  for  the  child?  It  gives  an  ideal  sug- 
gestion of  family  life.  The  child  who  has  been 
stirred  by  this  ideal  suggestion  will  never  be  sat- 
isfied by  the  selfish  parody  called  home  by  too  many 
people.  It  appeals  to  the  imagination  through  its 
beauty.  The  poetic  picture  of  tenderness,  nurture, 
patience,  solicitude,  is  attractive  to  him. 

This  is  what  we  must  feel  as  we  play  the  game 
with  the  children  if  we  want  it  to  appeal  to  them. 
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Let  us  now  study  the  nest  itself.  It  is  strong  out- 
side and  soft  inside ;  it  is  in  harmony  with  its  sur- 
roundings ;  it  is  built  where  it  will  be  protected  from 
the  storms  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  often 
under  a  cluster  of  leaves,  often  securely  located 
and  fastened  under  a  bough,  or  well  built  on  a 
good  foundation.  Many  different  materials  are  se- 
lected for  its  building,  showing  patience,  foresight, 
industry  and  enduring  care.  When  the  child  notices 
these  things  in  the  real  nest,  it  makes  more  vivid 
to  him  in  a  dim,  poetic  way  the  ideal  family  rela- 
tionship through  the  ideal  picture  in  nature ;  that  is, 
it  stirs  his  emotional  nature  in  the  right  direction. 
It  awakens  in  the  child,  through  the  image  of 
mother  love  in  nature,  a  recognition  of  his  own 
mother's  love  for  him.  Heretofore  this  closely  en- 
folding love  has  been  so  much  a  part  of  his  being 
that  all  unconsciously  to  himself  he  has  lived  in 
it,  grown,  unfolded,  developed  under  its  all-nourish- 
ing influence.  It  has  been  spiritual  air  and  sunshine 
to  him.  But  it  can  only  rise  into  consciousness 
when  he  sees  it  operating  outside  of  himself  and 
his  own  immediate  life.  And  the  many  points  of 
difference  between  the  bird  family  and  the  human 
family  throw  into  strong  relief  the  points  of  agree- 
ment which  are  just  what  we  wish  to  bring  into 
the  child's  consciousness. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  instinctively  children 
love  to  look  into  birds'  nests,  how  they  love  to  watch 
the  birds  feed  their  young  and  hover  over  them  ? 
It  is  no  idle   curiosity  which  prompts  this.     The 
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child  is  fascinated  because  he  sees  mirrored  in  a 
symboHc  picture  that  which  is  dear  and  holy  in 
his  own  life,  but  which  his  dawning  consciousness 
has  not  yet  openly  seized  upon.  Do  you  realize  the 
wonderful  insight  of  Froebel,  who  would  have  the 
baby  make  a  nest  out  of  his  hands,  and  play  at  flut- 
tering and  hovering  over  and  protecting  the  young 
birds,  play  at  feeding  them  and  teaching  them  to 
fly,  and  thus  not  only  begin  to  learn  of  his  mother's 
love  for  him  by  placing  himself  in  the  same  attitude 
towards  something  weaker  than  himself,  but,  also, 
in  his  playing  the  part  of  the  bird  mother  and  feel- 
ing within  his  heart  the  emotion  stirred  by  this  atti- 
tude toward  weaker  Hfe?  The  capacity  for  love 
deepens  in  his  heart  and  thereby  his  love  for  his 
own  mother  grows,  strengthens  and  expands.  Let 
us  trace  the  manifestations  which  show  that  the 
child  needs  this  game.  When  he  shows  the  instinct 
of  nurture ;  when  he  shows  opposite  tendencies,  this 
side  needs  building  up.  When  he  is  attracted  to- 
ward bird  life  in  itself,  this  interest  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  lead  him  higher. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lead  the  young  child  up  to  the 
study  of  science.  This  little  game  shows  the  way 
to  begin  science  studies  with  the  young  child.  .1st: 
It  arouses  a  sympathetic  interest  for  the  life  of  na- 
ture. 2nd:  It  leads  naturally  to  observation  and 
investigation  of  nature.  3rd:  It  inspires  the  right 
kind  of  observation  in  the  young  child.  Such  train- 
ing, beginning  as  it  does  in  loving  play,  leads  to 
observation  of  processes,  relationships  and  adapta- 
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tions  in  the  life  of  birds  and  other  animals.  Wisely 
developed  along  this  line,  his  wonder  will  be  stirred 
and  his  reverence  developed,  and  this  will  lead  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God.  The  chief  interest  in 
nature,  to  the  little  child,  should  be  the  feeling  of 
wonder,  of  awe,  of  love  which  comes  from  watch- 
ing the  unity,  the  process,  the  poetical,  the  God- 
ward  side,  rather  than  the  analytical  side.  That 
should  come  later  in  the  education  of  the  youth. 
This  is  why  live  pets  are  better  than  stuffed  speci- 
mens of  a  museum.  They,  too,  serve  a  purpose,  but 
later  in  boyhood  or  girlhood,  when  scientific  classi- 
fication is  in  order.  The  young  child  needs  only 
to  observe  the  phenomenon  and  to  learn  to  lov- 
ingly nurture  it. 

The  bird  cares  for  her  young,  and  the  mother 
tenderly  guards  her  helpless  child.  What  is  more 
natural  than  for  the  mind  and  heart  that  has  seized 
upon  this  divine  element  in  the  life  of  nature  and 
of  man  to  next  feel  flooding  in  upon  him  a  sense 
of  the  great,  the  immeasurable,  the  infinite,  tender 
and  patient  Love  which  enfolds  alike  the  life  of 
nature  and  of  man?  Froebel  would  have  us  lead 
the  soul  of  the  child  to  this  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence. Is  there  any  way  in  which  this  can  be  done 
more  naturally  and  simply  than  to  lead  the  child 
from  the  bird  brooding  in  her  nest,  to  the  Love 
which  broods  over  all  the  universe?  There  is  no 
way  in  which  this  love  can  be  more  sweetly  sug- 
gested to  childish  feeling  than  through  the  life  of 
the  young  bird.     Take,  for  instance,  the  time  of 
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nesting.  The  warm  spring  sun  shines  on  the  deli- 
cate "fledglings.  While  his  wings  are  weak,  his 
food  is  near.  When  cold  winter  comes,  he  is  strong 
enough  to  fly  south.  Birds  build  early  or  late  in 
spring,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  their  young 
require — ^insects,  fruit  or  seeds.  Again,  consider 
the  place  of  the  nest.  The  mother  bird  selects  a 
place  where  the  food  which  the  young  bird  requires 
is  kept  and  can  be  obtained  without  too  much  danger. 
The  child  should  be  shown  a  real  nest  and  allowed 
to  touch  the  soft  inside,  so  soft  it  would  not  hurt 
the  tender  baby  birds ;  then  be  led  to  see  that  baby's 
cradle,  too,  is  soft  and  warm,  and  then  that  the 
house  is  strong  outside,  warm  and  comfortable  in- 
side. A  similar  childlike  talk  with  the  nest  in  sight 
will  lead  him  to  realize  the  indefatigable  zeal  of 
the  parent  birds  in  gathering  hair,  down,  cotton 
and  feathers  to  line  the  nest.  The  father  works, 
flying  thither  and  yon  for  food  for  the  baby  bird- 
lings.  The  mother  cares  for  them  in  the  nest, 
warming  and  protecting  them  with  her  own  body. 
The  oriole  suspends  her  nest  from  a  branch  of  a 
tall  tree,  where  it  sways  and  rocks  in  the  wind. 
The  nest  is  usually  made  of  flaxlike  substance  and 
is  sewed  through  and  through  by  horse  hair.  In 
Georgia  it  is  pendant  from  a  north  branch.  In  the 
northern  localities  it  hangs  from  a  south  or  east 
branch,  and  the  pouch  is  thicker.  The  pouch  is  deep 
in  forest,  but  near  dwellings  it  is  shallower,  as  the 
danger  from  owls  and  squirrels  is  lessened.  Spar- 
rows and  swallows  build  in  rafters  of  houses  and 
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barns  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  gnats  and  flies. 
The  robin  builds  in  the  hedge  or  tree  where  the 
insects  on  which  it  feeds  abounds.  The  stork  builds 
near  a  marsh  full  of  frogs.  The  phoebe  bird  builds 
an  exquisite  nest  of  moss  on  the  side  of  some  cliff 
or  under  a  bridge,  and  it  looks  precisely  as  if  it  grew 
there.  Such  is  the  loving  care  and  beautiful  har- 
mony which  adapts  the  nest  to  its  surroundings  as 
well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  young  birdlings.  The 
devices  and  mimicry,  the  flutterings  and  cries  by 
which  the  mother  bird  entices  any  intruder  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  her  nest  are  marvelous.  Wild 
birds  will  recklessly  expose  themselves  to  the  hunt- 
er's gun  tO'  lure  him  away  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
nest.  The  peewee  mother  has  been  known  to  shade 
her  young  from  the  hot  sun  for  hours  with  out- 
spread wings.  The  same  marvelous  care  and  adapt- 
ation should  be  shown  the  child  in  plant  life,  as 
to  how  the  mother  plant  lays  up  food  for  the  young 
seedling.  All  such  observations  are  not  only  de- 
lightful to  the  child,  but  they  lead  him  from  the 
purely  physical  study  of  nature  to  the  thought  of 
purpose  and  design  in  nature;  from  the  material  to 
the  spiritual  and  the  all-encompassing,  all-enfolding 
love  which  is  underneath,  around  and  above  all 
phenomena  of  nature.  This  gives  true  insight.  The 
end  of  insight  is  to  see  God.  The  game  of  the 
''Bird's  Nest"  leads  to  the  truth  that  God  is  a  lov- 
ing Father.  Though  we  cannot  see  Him,  yet  His 
love  enfolds  us,  as  the  mother  bird's  love  encom- 
passes her  birdlings  even  when  she  flies  from  them. 
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We  marvel  at  the  bird's  industry,  diligence  and  pa- 
tience in  building  the  nest.  How  much  more  should 
we  marvel  at  the  long  preparation  of  the  earth  nest 
before  it  was  ready  to  become  man's  habitation ;  the 
long  ages  in  which  God  prepared  the  earth  nest  for 
Plis  children.  A  true  insight  into  all  phases  of 
nature  leads  to  the  same  end,  which  is  to  see  God 
back  of  all. 
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XIII. 
FLOWER  BASKET. 

Froebel  would  have  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
child  closely  watched,  and  whenever  the  germ  of  a 
right  feeling  manifests  itself,  he  would  at  once  give 
it  an  outlet  in  doing.  The  object  of  this  game  is  to 
show  us  how  to  cherish  the  newly  awakened  feel- 
ing aroused  in  the  heart  of  the  child. 

The  lesson  here  inculcated  is  that  every  insight 
gained  by  the  human  soul  must  be  applied  to  life. 
In  Bird's  Nest  the  child  saw  pictured  in  nature  a 
family,  united  through  unity  of  aim  and  loving  serv- 
ice. This  was  to  awaken  in  him  the  dim  presenti- 
ment that  what  makes  the  family  is  not  the  outward 
form,  but  the  inner  spirit  of  unselfish  doing  with 
unity  of  purpose.  Froebel  believed  that  impressions 
received  through  such  symbolic  games  as  that  of  the 
Bird's  Nest  could  stir  the  child's  heart  and  that  the 
emotions  thus  awakened  should  be  actually  put  into 
practice  in  his  own  life. 

How  to  awaken  the  desire  to  actualize  emotion 
is  shown  us  in  the  Flower  Basket.  Love  which  does 
not  express  itself  in  loving  acts  will  die,  or  degen- 
erate into  self-love.  Love  is  not  love  unless  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  something  more  than  words  or  mere 
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caresses.  It  must  find  utterance  in  serving.  A  child 
can  no  more  be  educated  to  a  life  of  faith  and  trust 
in  the  Eternal  Goodness  without  the  exercise  of 
personal  activity  than  heroic  deeds  can  be  accom- 
plished with  words  only.  The  great  reader  of  souls 
has  said:  "Not  every  man  that  saith  unto  Me, 
'Lord,  Lord,'  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  My  Father."  Are  not 
the  most  unsatisfactory  people  in  the  world  those 
people  who  are  always  having  good  impulses,  but 
never  the  will  power  to  carry  out  their  good  inten- 
tions? Dante  called  such  people  ''the  will-less," 
and  scorned  them  so  much  that  he  denied  them  a 
place  even  in  the  Inferno.  They  are  neither  good 
nor  bad — just  utterly  unstable  and  unreliable.  So 
he  puts  them  outside.  Having  absolutely  no  char- 
acter whatever,  they  could  not  find  room  either  in 
the  Inferno,  the  Purgatory  or  in  Paradise.  They 
are  outside  the  pale  of  all  positive  existence,  eter- 
nally chasing  a  flag  which  flutters  and  veers  with 
every  changing  wind.  Luke-warm  winds  rejected 
by  Heaven  and  Hell. 

The  Teutonic  people  have  a  somewhat  similar 
myth  in  regard  to  "the  will  o'  the  wisp,"  a  deceptive 
light,  aimlessly  wandering  around  bogs.  Some 
skeptic  will  ask:  "How  is  making  a  basket  with 
the  fingers  and  filling  it  with  imaginary  flowers  to 
hel])  save  the  child  from  such  faults  as  these?"  The 
answer  is  that  the  child  who  in  babyhood  plays  at 
making  a  basket  out  of  his  hands  and  fillins^  it  with 
imaginary  flowers  for  his  father  has  awakened  in 
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him  the  suggestion  which  will,  when  he  is  older, 
cause  him  to  fill  a  real  basket  with  real  flowers  and 
give  it  to  some  friend.  Of  course,  not  merely  this 
one  game,  but  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
game  that  will  quicken  the  right  emotions.  This 
spirit  of  love  will  be  back  of  and  prompt  many  acts 
of  kindness  and  consideration   for  others. 

As  the  child  grows  older  this  spirit  will  grow  with 
his  growth  and  unfold  with  his  unfolding  strength, 
until  it  becomes  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  life.  All 
play  should  be  some  form  of  the  ideal,  because  in 
representation  through  play  the  child-mind  and  heart 
enter  into  the  thoughts  represented.  Does  not  the 
heart  of  the  hero  beat  for  the  time  being  in  the 
breast  of  the  boy  who  plays  at  being  a  knight? 
Does  not  maternal  love  awaken  within  the  soul  of 
the  little  girl  singing  a  lullaby  to  her  doll? 

If  this  is  the  case,  if  the  child  feels  and  becomes 
what  he  plays,  while  he  is  playing,  then  as  he  plays 
at  expressing  love  for  another  through  some  deed 
of  love  he  loses  the  thought  of  self  in  the  thought 
of  ministry  to  another.  By  such  games  as  the  one 
suggested  by  this  song  the  idea  of  serving  a  loved 
one  takes  the  child  out  of  himself.  When  we  can 
do  this,  we  raise  his  ideals.  The  most  important 
part  of  our  entire  lifC;  of  the  life  of  every  true  man 
or  woman,  is  a  translation  of  pure  ideals  into  actual- 
ities. It  is  not  the  insight  but  the  insight  lived  up 
to  in  "our  common,  every-day  affairs  that  makes  us 
grow  and  become  true  and  beautiful.  "Be  ye  doers 
of  the  word,  not  hearers  only."     ''By  their  deeds 
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shall  ye  know  them."  'If  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 'them."  Insight  not  lived  up 
to  makes  the  cynic,  the  scoffer,  the  blasphemer.  Be- 
cause feeling  the  unrest,  the  distress  of  unused  in- 
sight lurking  in  his  soul,  the  secret  feeling  that  he 
is  not  doing  the  best  he  knows  makes  any  man  doubt 
the  possibility  of  others  giving  up  the  lower  things 
of  life  for  the  higher.  Spiritual  failures  themselves, 
such  people  would  cry  down  the  purity  of  intention 
of  the  most  saintly  of  men  and  women.  There- 
fore, the  first  thing  always  is  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  the  child's  emotion,  or  his  thought,  when 
it  manifests  itself.  We  should  test  love  by  its 
effect  on  the  will ;  that  is,  on  what  it  makes  one  do, 
not  what  it  makes  one  say.  Not  what  one  pro- 
fesses, but  what  one  does,  is  the  true  test  of  the 
depth  of  love.  The  sentiment  of  love,  welling  up 
in  the  heart,  which  may  inspire  the  exalted  self- 
sacrifice  of  a  Parsifal  or  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
a  Jane  Addams  if  rightly  developed,  when  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  self-love  and  sensuality,  may  de- 
velop a  Don  Juan  in  the  form  of  a  modern  sensual- 
ist, or  a  selfish-  luxury-loving  fine  lady,  who  cares 
more  for  her  pampered,  enervated  body  than  for 
the  immortal  souls,  starved  and  hungry  for  growth, 
that  are  groping  in  darkness  all  around  her. 

Little  children  are  naturally  unselfish  and  loving. 
The  warm  impulse  of  little  children,  if  not  properly 
trained,  may  degenerate  into  a  jealous,  exacting  love 
of  self,  leading  to  self-indulgence,  which  lies  di- 
rectly on  the  road  to  sensuality.     A  baby  at  first 
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knows  only  comfort  and  discomfort.  Soon,  in  a 
wholesome,  responsive  atmosphere,  he  comes  to 
know  the  joy  of  childish  service.  The  germ  is 
within  and  through  sympathetic  response  to  every 
proffered  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  child.  It 
develops  even  as  the  flower  opens  to  the  light.  True 
love  means  self-sacrifice.  Sham  love  is  always  self- 
ish ;  mere  sensual  love  is  selfishness  embodied.  The 
■  seducer  thinks  only  of  his  own  desires,  and  directly 
plans  the  destruction  of  his  victim,  the  person  whom 
he  claims  to  love.  Faust  said :  "I  am  the  moun- 
tain torrent  which  would  undermine  the  poor,  little 
Alpine  hut  of  Margaret."  And  yet  he  did  not  check 
his  selfish,  beastly  career,  although  he  saw  plainly 
the  near  destruction  of  poor,  trusting  Margaret. 
Self-indulgence  shuts  out  the  light.  It  isolates, 
builds  up  a  wall  which  cuts  off  the  individual  from 
the  community,  and  prevents  the  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  mankind.  Right  recognition  of  mankind 
comes  when  we  "do  unto  others  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us."  Spiritual  love  unifies.  It  kills 
out  self-seeking  egotism.  It  would  give  as  God  has 
given;  that  is,  it  would  give  that  which  is  best  for 
the  spiritual  growth  of  its  object,  without  thought 
of  self.  It  would  give  suffering,  pain  if  necessary. 
It  would  hurt,  would  wound,  when  best,  always  con- 
sidering the  ultimate  and  highest  good  of  the  other. 
It  does  not  stand  between  the  child  and  his  deed. 
Dante  places  this  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the 
Inferno:  "Justice  incited  by  the  Divine  Creator, 
eternal  justice  and  eternal  love."     The  instinct  of 
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love  may  seek  vent  in  tw^o  ways.  1st.  The  physical 
caress,  which  does  not  necessarily  .involve  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice.  2nd.  That  which  finds  expression 
through  service  and,  if  needs  be,  through  a  willing 
sacrifice.  "For  the  end  of  love  is  the  happiness 
which  comes  through  ministry."  So  I  would  say, 
never  let  children  rest  in  a  caress.  Always  accept 
the  caress,  but  at  once  supplement  it  by  asking  the 
child  to  do  some  little  thing  for  you.  Whenever 
he  is  in  a  loving  mood,  request  some  little  service 
of  him.  The  sacrifices  should  not  all  be  on  the  side 
of  the  mother.  It  is  often  said  that  the  most  un- 
selfish mothers,  when  not  wise,  have  the  most  selfish 
children.  ''The  wealth  of  a  man  is  in  the  number 
of  things  he  loves  and  blesses,  and  by  which  he  is 
loved  and  blessed,"  says  Carlyle. 

One  of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  says:  ''The 
source  of  evil  comes  from  three  wrong  kinds  of 
love."  1st.  What  he  calls  love  excessive,  or  the 
giving  of  great  love  (which  should  always  be  placed 
on  a  high  ideal)  to  a  low  ideal,  as  the  drunkard's 
love  of  drink.  Instead  of  love  becoming  the  serv- 
ant of  the  high,  the  soul  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
low.  The  cure  for  this  is  to  place  love,  from  the 
first,  on  the  highest.  If  ye  love  not  God,  ye  cannot 
love  anything  aright. 

2nd.  Love  distorted ;  that  is,  love  turned  into 
hate.  The  souls  in  the  Inferno  hate  and  curse  God, 
instead  of  seeing  it  is  their  own  free  will  which 
keeps  them  there.  The  opposite  of  this  is :  "Even 
though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  praise  His  name." 
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This  is  the  absolute  conquest  of  hate,  an  unclouded 
vision  which  only  comes  with  the  deepest  insight. 
The  cure  for  distorted  love  is  learning  to  see  the 
difference  between  material  and  spiritual  values. 

3rd.  Love  perverted,  love  of  self,  selfishness. 
The  cure  for  this  is  insight  into  the  interdependence 
of  mankind,  leading  to  the  duty  of  service,  which 
practiced,  culminates  in  the  joy  of  service.  How 
does  this  instinct  of  love  first  manifest  itself?  The 
love  of  individuals  near  to  the  little  child  is  the 
first  manifestation  of  it.  This  love  of  persons  is 
the  stimulus  that,  properly  directed,  prompts  acts 
toward  the  well  being  of  others.  It  may  center  in 
a  few  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  when  it  does  so  it  is  as  yet  inadequate, 
partial.  However,  this  is  the  proper  beginning  for 
the  child,  but  it  should  gradually  broaden  into  a 
sympathetic  friendship  for  the  many,  and  this 
should  further  enlarge  until  it  embraces  all  man- 
kind. 'That  love  for  one,  from  which  there  does 
not  spring  broad  love  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless 
thing."  And  here  we  have  the  ideal  of  the  great 
heart  which  is  wide  as  the  humanity,  for  which 
Christ  died,  which  suffers  with  and  for  the  wrongs 
and  sorrows  of  others,  that  it  may  help  and  save. 
Take  this  one  principle  of  love  out  of  the  world 
and  the  beauty,  the  pathos,  the  power,  the  patience, 
the  constancy  and  helpfulness  of  home  and  friend- 
ship are  gone.  Society  would  be  one  vast,  sad  scene 
of  unrelieved  selfishness.  Mothers  would  forsake 
their  children.     The   strong   would   trample   upon 
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the  weak,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  dying  would 
be  neglected.  Alan  would  be  the  enemy  of  man.  So 
in  this  little  story  the  mother,  with  the  high  ideal 
in  her  mind,  plucks  the  most  beautiful  flowers  to 
make  the  father  happy  on  his  birthday.  The  whole 
family  unite  to  do  something  to  make  the  father's 
birthday  a  festival,  and  the  children  do  what  they 
can.  They,  too,  gather  the  flowers.  The  father, 
in  turn,  tries  to  make  his  happiness  theirs  by  mak- 
ing a  beautiful  picture  for  them.  The  unrestrained 
joy  and  childlike,  innocent  amusement  which  un- 
selfishly fills  the  heart  during  the  celebration  of 
certain  festivals  was  much  recommended  by  Froe- 
bel,  and  he  seizes  upon  the  occasion  of  festivals 
to  unfold  child  life. 

National  holidays  he  makes  a  great  deal  of,  in 
order  to  cultivate  patriotism.  Birthdays  of  heroes 
and  public  benefactors  develop  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration for  good  and  noble  deeds  and  so  give  a 
higher  ideal  of  conduct.  Birthdays  as  family  festi- 
vals help  unfold  the  inner  unity  of  the  family,  giv- 
ing loving  participation  in  another's  joy.  But  the 
child  must  be  prepared  through  stories  and  games 
on  the  special  occasion  in  order  that  he  may  get 
more  than  mere  sense  of  enjoyment. 

The  gradual  awakening  of  the  spiritual  qualities, 
unselfish  love  for  the  diflferent  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, patriotism  or  love  of  country,  love  and  admira- 
tion for  noble  needs  and  the  desire  to  emulate  them, 
must  be  gradually  instilled  into  his  heart.  The  child 
whose  birthday  the  family  is  celebrating  naturally 
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becomes  the  center  for  the  day.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  him  unify  his  Hfe  by  showing  him 
the  connection  of  this  day  with  his  past.  To  coun- 
teract the  possible  egotism  and  selfishness  of  the 
child  around  whom  all  centers,  let  the  birthday  child 
do  something  for  others.  Let  him  reciprocate  and 
learn  the  joy  of  giving  as  well  as  receiving.  'Tt 
is  Mamie's  birthday,  so  she  may  have  the  privilege 
of  doing  something  especial  to  make  someone  hap- 
py." This  is  symbolized  in  this  mother  play  by 
the  father  drawing  the  picture.  There  must  always 
be  two  sides — the  giving  and  the  taking.  And  I 
wish  to  caution  you  against  refusing  the  sacrifice 
of  a  child  when  he  lovingly  ofifers  it.  Do  not  crush 
the  spirit  by  a  refusal,  or  lead  the  child  to  hypo- 
critically offer  sacrifices  which  he  knows  and  ex- 
pects will  be  refused.  ''My  mother  says  she  don't 
want  my  mat ;  'taint  no  good,"  said  one  child,  while 
another  little  fellow  once  said :  'Tt's  father's  now  ; 
not  mine  any  longer."  Thus  he  sanctified  the  gift, 
once  given,  by  right  of  ownership.  Let  him  do 
for  you  and  you  respond  by  accepting  his  service 
or  self-sacrifice.  Then  you  can  do  for  him  some 
other  time.  Such  things  should  be  reciprocal. 
Finally,  it  is  only  by  conscientiously,  lovingly,  spir- 
itually carrying  out  family  relationship  that  we  can 
really  come  to  love  God.  At  first  the  child  learns 
to  love  his  father,  his  mother,  the  immediate  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Then  this  personal  love  for  those 
immediately  around  him  should  be  idealized  by  lead- 
ing him  to  express  it  through  being  helpful,  kind. 
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generous  in  the  home.  But  there  is  always  danger 
in  allowing  the  child  to  remain  in  the  exclusion  of  a 
few  personal  loves.  So  his  sympathies  should  be 
widened  into  companionship,  fellowship  with  his 
little  friends  and  his  associates.  Here  the  com- 
munity spirit  of  the  kindergarten  is  especially  help- 
ful. The  child  is  among  his  peers.  Then  he  en- 
larges his  love  to  include  those  not  in  immediate 
personal  contact  with  him,  but  who  need  his  help, 
by  giving  to  the  needy  at  holiday  time.  Some  flow- 
ers gathered  by  country  children  were  sent  to  a  kin- 
dergarten in  one  of  our  poorer  city  schools.  When 
told  who  had  gathered  them,  one  child  exclaimed : 
"Did  they  gather -flowers  for  us?  Why,  they  don't 
know  us !"  in  great  surprise.  Love  for  one  not 
bodily  seen  was  a  new  idea  to  her.  From  growing 
into  a  feeling  of  community  with  the  great  family 
of  humanity,  the  child  is  prepared  to  realize  that 
all  are  the  children  of  one  God,  the  Father  of  all 
mankind.  In  the  touchingly  beautiful  conversa- 
tion between  the  father  and  the  youngest  child  which 
is  given  in  the  explanation,  the  father  calls  the 
child's  attention  to  the  beautiful  world  by  drawing 
a  picture  of  it.  Then  when  the  child's  heart  is 
full  of  love  for  his  own  father,  he  tells  him  of  God, 
Who  has  not  only  given  them  all  this,  but  has  also 
given  them  to  each  other.  This  is  full  of  i)ractical 
applications. 

1st.  Give  the  child  something  to  do  for  you  when 
the  instinct  of  love  is  manifested.  Emotion  not 
made  to  serve  becomes  senlinuMilality.     Kven   the 
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very  young  child  can  share  his  food,  can  water  flow- 
ers, can  feed  his  pets,  can  pick  up  mother's  hand- 
kerchief, can  meet  father  at  the  door  when  he  comes 
from  work.  And  in  training  the  little  child  to  do 
these  little  things  you  are  strengthening  him  for 
the  heavier  duties  of  later  life.  The  child's  offer  to 
help  leads  to  his  growth  into  spiritual  love.  2nd. 
When  the  child  offers  to  do  something  he  cannot 
do,  substitute  another  service  If  he  cannot  bring 
the  cut-glass  vase,  he  can  bring  the  scissors  with 
which  to  cut  the  flowers.  Service  refused  makes  the 
child  a  formalist,  shuts  him  up  within  himself,  until 
he  grows  into  a  person  who  says :  "How  do  I 
know  that  they  want  me  to  help  them?"  And  so 
the  really  noble  heart  holds  back  from  the  joy  of 
service  for  fear  of  being  misunderstood.  Such 
people  are  hurt  beyond  recovery  in  childhood. 

Beethoven  with  his  beautiful,  loving,  tender  soul 
was  shut  up  within  himself,  reserved,  brusque,  re- 
pellant  because  his  sensitive  nature  was  thus  hurt 
in  childhood.  He  concealed  his  true  self  by  his 
rough  exterior.  So,  too,  did  Michael  Angelo.  One 
of  the  hardest  things  required  of  the  loving  heart 
is  to  be  able  to  hurt,  if  necessary,  for  the  friend's 
sake  or  for  the  child's  good.  The  love  which  with- 
holds from  a  child  the  necessary  discipline  to  cor- 
rect a  fault  is  not  love,  but  selfishness,  ignoble  self- 
indulgence  and  cowardice.  In  the  Bird's  Nest  the 
child's  insight  opens  to  the  truth  of  love  and  service 
in  the  home.  This  awakens  love  and  gratitude  in 
him  as  a  member  of  the  home.    In  the  Flower  Bas- 
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ket  the  mother  gives  some  active  outlet  for  this  emo- 
tion. Let  this  always  be  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  child ;  accept  the  service  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  his  powers.  The  father  is  fond  and  re- 
ciprocates to  even  the  small  service  of  the  youngest" 
of  the  children.  Mothers  should  seek  occasion  for 
this  training.  Though  you  awaken  this  loving  doing 
through  personal  love  to  yourself,  lead  it  up  and 
widen  it  out  until  it  includes  others,  until  it  becomes 
universal.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  love  for  hu- 
man beings,  lead  it  up  higher  to  the  love  of  the 
Heavenly  Father.  God  is  love,  God  is  a  spirit,  so 
we  raise  ourselves  above  the  petty,  the  personal, 
into  unity  with  the  divine  when  we  participate  in 
this  high  spirit. 
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DOVE  HOUS'E. 

The  child  must  grow  out  of  mere  personal  life 
and  interest  into  the  institutional  life  of  mankind. 
The  great  thought  in  institutional  life  today  is  co- 
operation. That  is  the  basis,  although  the  next 
higher  phase  of  the  world  of  social  institutions  is 
just  beginning  to  come  into  our  consciousness.  This 
higher  thought  into  which  co-operation  should  lead, 
Froebel  brings  to  the  child  in  the  game  of  the  Dove 
House. 

Trade  life  is  based  on  co-operation,  as  we  found 
in  the  game  of  Pat-a-Cake.  Commerce  sweeps  out 
to  get  the  products,  the  activities,  the  thoughts  of 
the  world.  The  thought  of  all  men  is  laid  at  the 
feet  of  each  man.  Even  the  ordinary  grocery  stores 
are  products  of  all  climes  and  all  races.  Marshall 
Field's  activity  spreads  before  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago thoughts  of  all  living  civilizations.  Have  you 
ever  stood  in  a  great  library  and  simply  looked 
around  you  ?  The  wisdom  of  all  men  is  there,  wait- 
ing at  the  door  of  your  mind,  knocking  for  en- 
trance. 

Here  lies  the  correction  of  the  danger  which  we 
noticed  when  we  studied  Pat-a-Cake,  the  danger  of 
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combinations  in  business,  of  co-operation  resulting 
in  specialists  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  their  spe- 
cialty. Combinations  in  government  and  business, 
making  specialists  of  individuals,  is  that  phase  of 
our  civilization  or  divisions  of  labor  by  which  each 
individual  can  work  for  the  whole,  along  some  spe- 
cial line,  and  in  return  share  in  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  whole,  thus  providing  for  his  different 
needs.  Each  receives  a  share  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  all.  All  mankind  works  for  each  individ- 
ual member  of  the  race.  Each  individual  member, 
in  turn,  works  for  all.  So  each  individual  becomes 
a  specialist. 

Now  the  prohlem  is,  how  to  rescue  the  specialist 
from  becoming  a  machine,  and  this  is  done  through 
the  power  of  the  spiritual  principle  of  participation. 
The  fact  is  that  each  individual  mind  and  heart  is 
capable  of  expanding  to  the  knowledge  and  depth 
of  feeling  of  the  race  mind  and  the  race  heart. 
So  each  individual  should  pour  the  universe  into  his 
specialty.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  musician 
is  only  to  know  harmony  and  counterpoint ;  when 
the  painter  is  to  know  only  pigments  and  perspect- 
ive; the  doctor  anatomy  and  drugs.  The  painter 
and  musician  must  pour  the  broad  culture  of  a  rich 
and  deep  experience  into  his  heart;  the  doctor  must 
know  the  nature  of  mind,  of  humanity,  or  he  can 
only  narrowly  diagnose  his  case.  So  when  people 
wonder  why  we  study  great  literature,  psychology, 
art,  music,  drawing,  physiology  or  history  in  our 
kindergarten  colleges,  we  know  it  is  because  if  we 
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are  to  be  the  right  kind  of  kinclergartners  we  must 
pour  the  universe  into  our  particular  specialty.  And 
this  is  possible  to  each  specialist,  because  infinite 
things  may  be  infinitely  shared ;  they  grow  and  aug- 
ment through  the  giving.  When  we  share  material 
things,  we  lessen  just  so  much  our  material  pos- 
sessions, but  not  so  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual, 
the  infinite.  The  thinker  gives  his  thought  to  all 
men,  and  all  men  expand  to  the  measure  of  his 
thought,  and  he  sees  his  thought  more  clearly  as  it 
is  reflected  and  expanded  by  other  minds.  The 
kindly,  sympathetic  nature  spreads  sympathy,  good 
feelings  wherever  he  goes,  and  the  more  he  gives 
the  more  he  has  to  give  and  the  more  he  loves  to 
give.  It  is  this  fact  of  the  power  of  each  individ- 
ual to  share  his  thoughts,  his  experience,  his  wis- 
dom, his  soul-life  infinitely,  and  the  power  of  each 
individual  to  make  his  own  thoughts  the  experiences, 
the  wisdom  and  the  soul-life  of  all  mankind,  not 
only  of  his  own,  but  of  all  ages,  that  rescues  the 
individual  from  the  grind  and  narrowness  of  spe- 
cialization and  the  possible  drudgery  of  daily  life. 
Spiritually  we  are  members  of  one  whole.  Phys- 
ically we  have  organic  unity;  this  is  the  meaning  of 
"glied-ganzes."  The  use  of  travel,  of  history,  or 
of  any  other  great  realm  of  thought  is  thus  to 
broaden  us.  It  is  natural  to  chafe  against  the 
cramping  limits  that  bind.  This  is  the  limit-tran- 
scending element  within  us,  and  shows  the  nature  of 
man  to  be  one  with  the  unlimited.  That  'Vlivine 
unrest"  which  seizes  upon  us  and  drives  us  to  be- 
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come  more  and  more  is  truly  divine.  We  must 
expand,  we  must  grow,  or  we  suffer  such  anguish 
of  spirit  that  against  the  wishes  of  friends,  against 
worldly  interest,  against  comfort  and  ease,  against 
material  prosperity  we  choose  to  satisfy  this  ter- 
rible longing  of  the  mind  hungry  for  truth,  the 
unrest  of  the  disinherited  spirit  crying  out  for  its 
birthright.  And  can  we  ever  be  thankful  enough 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  mind  that  this  hunger 
may  be  satisfied,  this  spiritual  growth  attained  with- 
out neglecting  or  shirking  the  humble  duties  which 
it  is  our  lot,  our  duty  to  perform  as  our  share  in 
the  economy  of  society? 

Why  should  the  girl  who  sells  trunks  know  noth- 
ing but  trunks,  or  the  woman  who  washes  dishes 
know  nothing  higher  than  sapolio  ?  Is  not  the  world 
of  thought  open  to  these  as  well  as  to  others?  I 
had  the  happiness,  once  in  my  life,  to  be  honored 
by  an  acquaintance  of  a  young  mother — a  woman 
in  quite  straitened  circumstances,  but  one  of  the 
most  nobly  cultured  women  I  have  ever  known. 
She  kept  no  servants  and  had  a  rack  fixed  above 
the  place  where  she  washed  her  dishes,  which  held 
a  volume  of  Emerson's  Essays.  In  this  way,  while 
washing  the  family  dishes,  she  completely  mas- 
tered the  thought  of  the  Concord  Philosopher.  She 
did  not,  parrot-like,  commit  to  memory  the  text, 
but  actually  mastered,  made  her  own  the  thought. 
Through  the  power  of  mind  to  impart  and  to  re- 
ceive, Emerson's  thought  was  achieved  by  her,  the 
humble,  busy  housewife,  engros.sed  by  the  cares  of 
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home  and  famil>.  Lucy  Larcoin  pinned  up  selec- 
tions beside  her  loom  as  she  wove.  A  king  may 
dwell  in  a  golden  palace  and  his  soul  may  suffer 
the  torments  of  the  damned.  Another  may  toil  in 
the  bottom  of  the  darkest  coal  mine,  or  be  con- 
fined to  a  dungeon,  and  at  the  same  time  he  may 
think  thoughts,  feel  feelings  worthy  of  an  angel  of 
light.  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner,  yet  how  free  spir- 
itually; Hercules  in  Hades  was  also  on  Olympus. 
No  matter  what  our  material  surroundings  may  be, 
every  great  soul  stands  ready  to  help  us  mount  to 
Olympus.  Beethoven  struggled,  wrestled,  suffered, 
endured  for  each  one  of  us,  that  we,  escaping  from 
the  prosaic,  may  be  uplifted  into  the  realm  of.  the 
ideal ;  that  our  souls,  coming  in  touch  with  his 
soul,  may  be  assured  of  the  spiritual  triumph  which 
always  rings  forth  in  a  paean  of  victory  at  the  end 
of  his  symphonies ;  and  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened by  such  contact,  we  go  forth,  ready  to  do 
battle  for  the  right,  with  fresh  hope  and  trust. 
Theodore  Thomas  was  another  great  soul,  who 
through  struggles  and  trials  made  it  possible  for 
many  to  rise  into  the  world  of  truly  noble  music. 
All  knowledge  has  come  from  participation  and 
association.  The  bird,  the  beaver,  the  bee,  if  taken 
away  from  its  kind  of  birth,  would  build,  would 
sing,  would  make  honey  without  instruction,  through 
animal  instinct.  But  the  child  taken  from  his  fel- 
lows and  allowed  to  develop  without  instruction 
would  grow  up  an  ignorant  savage,  little  more  than 
an  animal. 
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Casper  Hauser,  supposed  to  be  a  prince  of  royal 
blood,  reared  in  a  dungeon,  without  human  associa- 
tion, grew  up  a  gibbering  idiot.  And  this  necessity 
for  association  with  his  fellows,  for  communion  with 
his  kind,  does  not  belittle  man,  but  enlarges  his  ca- 
pacity. If  he  is  nothing  without  his  kind,  he  has 
the  divine  power,  through  association  and  reciproc- 
ity, of  expanding  to  the  measure  of  all  his  kind. 
Alone  he  is  nothing ;  through  participation  he  may 
become  the  ALL.  So  no  one  can  live  for  himself 
alone.  To  attain  true  selfhood,  he  must  live  for 
others.  In  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  beautiful 
story  of  the  Dream  of  the  Old  Oak  Tree  he  showj 
us  that  the  old  oak  tree  was  so  great  it  could  not 
be  happy  unless  all,  even  the  smallest,  of  the  forest 
friends  could  be  lifted  up  with  it.  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate reach  of  the  thought  of  the  Dove  House. 
</  Through  sympathy,  participation  and  recognition 
we  come  to  true  greatness.  Just  to  the  extent  that 
we  reach  up  and  assimilate  all  that  is  great  and 
noble,  and  then  reach  down  and  give  it  to  those 
weaker  and  less  uplifted,  just  to  that  degree  do  we 
attain  unto  true  spiritual  growth.  We  may  disci- 
pline ourselves  to  do  our  duty  without  a  murmur. 
We  may  compel  ourselves  to  be  conscientious,  to  be 
externally  unselfish.  All  this  is  good  and  noble. 
But  until  we  are  so  overwhelmed  by  a  great  thought 
that  the  joyous  desire  to  give  it  to  others  so  com- 
pels us  that  we  cannot  keep  it  back ;  until  this  great 
desire  so  fills  our  hearts  that  all  we  have  that  is 
good  and  great  flows  through  our  souls  and  rushes 
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forth  to  help  others;  until  this  comes  we  have  not 
the  highest  secret  of  life,  nor  the  deepest  soul 
growth.  All  added  insight,  strength,  and  enlighten- 
ment come  just  in  that  degree  in  which  we  partici- 
pate in  the  joys,  in  the  sorrows,  the  struggles,  the 
conflicts,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of  those  around 
us,  and  we  can  only  participate  when  we  do  our 
part.  We  cannot  absorb  any  real  good  unless  we 
give  an  equal  good  to  someone.  The  book-worm 
who  tries  to  absorb  the  world  of  thought,  cannot 
make  the  real  germ,  the  golden  kernel  at  the  cen- 
ter, his  own  until  he  begins  to  give  it  to  others. 
Nature  only  assimilates  that  which  she  can  use. 
Plants  utilize  the  sunshine  and  water  and  chemicals 
from  the  soil.  Likewise  we  must  use  all  the  in- 
sight we  receive  or  we  cannot  assimilate  it. 

Now,  the  game  of  the  Dove  House  opens  to  the 
child  this  way  of  looking  at  life,  in  an  exceedingly 
simple  fashion,  leading  him  through  his  play  into 
spiritual  participation.  It  is  the  spirit  of  com- 
munion, the  natural  desire  of  the  heart  to  share  its 
wealth,  which  urges  the  child  to  want  to  exchange 
experiences  with  his  fellows.  To  aid  the  mother 
in  a  true  response  to  this  eager  instinct  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  game.  The  child  has  been  in  the  field 
and  is  full  of  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  day's 
experiences.  But  he  cannot  organize  his  thoughts. 
He  cannot  weave  his  fleeting  fancies  into  a  living 
whole.  Moreover,  he  cannot  separate  himself,  as 
one,  from  his  impressions  as  many.     Now  is  the 
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time  for  the  mother  to  introduce  her  new  play. 
Perhaps  he  has  noticed  the  dove  flying  away  to  the 
field  and  returning  at  night,  cooing  to  the  other 
doves  as  if  exchanging  experiences.  If  so,  the  child 
will  readily  see  in  the  dove-house  a  picture  of  his 
own  home,  and  in  the  flying  dove,  a  symbol  of  his 
own  wanderings.  "I  am  just  like  a  little  pigeon; 
when  I  go  home  I  tell  my  mother  everything,  and 
she  tells  me  everything,  too."  Then  through  dra- 
matic representation  he  plays  the  game,  accom- 
panying the  movement  with  the  song.  The  mother 
says  as  the  song  is  finished,  "Hear  the  pigeons  coo 
as  they  come  back  home,  as  if  telling  each  other 
what  they  saw  in  the  field  and  meadow,  the  garden 
and  by  the  brook.  Now  you,  too,  shall  tell  me 
all  you  have  seen  while  away  from  me." 

Here  is  a  great  hint.  From  it  we  can  unfold  how 
family  life  may  grow  in  this  way.  The  highest 
service  of  love  in  the  family  demands  participa- 
tion between  the  members.  The  highest  participa- 
tion demands  the  development  of  insight  in  each 
individual  concerned,  that  he  may  have  something 
worthy  to  share.  In  the  Dove  House  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  go  forth  and  return  enriched  by 
their  experiences.  Thus  each  has  a  nobler  con- 
tribution to  make,  a  broader,  deeper  knowledge  to 
share  with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and 
thus  the  spirit  of  the  family  as  a  whole  is  elevated 
to  a  higher  plane.  And  so  the  more  high  things 
are  brought  into  the  family  to  be  shared,  the  higher 
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and  nobler  will  become  the  life  of  each  member  of 
the  family,  and  the  more  beautiful  and  nobly  cul- 
tured the  family  as  a  whole  will  become. 

The  mother  in  this  case  leads  the  child's  telling  of 
experience  into  a  lesson  on  natural  history  as  we  see 
by  reading  the  commentary.  In  the  play  ring,  the 
part  of  interpreter  is  too  often  neglected.  Here  is 
where  the  mother's  part  should  come  in ;  she  should 
be  so  interested  in  what  her  children  relate  to  her 
that  they  will  love  to  tell  her  of  all  they  do,  and  will 
not  feel  it  is  idle  curiosity  on  her  part,  nor  the  spirit 
of  prying,  but  that  she  will  make  i^  twice  as  nice 
by  the  light  she  throws  on  it.  Miss  Blow  has  well 
said,  "Helping  to  knowledge  always  binds  us  in 
sympathy."  So  out  of  the  depth  of  the  child's  satis- 
fied heart  he  says,  ''Oh,  mother,  when  next  I  go  out, 
you  must  go  with  me." 
4  Through  activity,  power  is  developed.  Through 
love,  power  is  consecrated  to  service.  Through 
service,  we  become  conscious  of  our  powers.  To 
know  himself  man  must  feel  and  know  all  his  rela- 
tionships. He  learns  the  sweetness  and  solemnity 
of  life  only  when  he  sees  its  connection  with  nature, 
with  his  fellow-man  and  with  God.  This  realiza- 
tion comes  through  participation. ,  The  fact  of  the 
possibility  of  participation  between  human  beings 
is  what  makes  the  community  spirit  possible.  "Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  human  beings  can  participate 
spiritually,  is  shown  in  the  truth  that  many  indi- 
viduals can  be  swayed  by  the  same  ideals.  The 
fact  that  different  individuals  respond  to  the  same 
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ideals,  shows  that  men  have  a  common,  universal 
nature  over  and  above  their  individual  differences. 
This  universal  nature  is  their  divine  nature.  This 
is  the  reason  why  a  new  thought  coming  from  a 
great  thinker  has  power  to  revolutionize  the  world." 
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XV. 

FINGER  GAME. 
(Greeting.) 

In  "Thumb  a  Plum"  the  fingers  are  named  and 
made  known  to  the  child.  Their  use  and  purpose 
is  shown  to  him  and  the  necessity  of  controlling 
their  activities  and  using  them  as  the  servants  of 
his  thought.  Idleness  is  the  opportunity  of  evil. 
If  the  fingers  have  interesting  and  attractive  things 
to  do,  which  are  right  things,  they  will  have  no 
time  to  do  wrong  things.  Froebel  suggests  in  this 
game  that  right  activities  cultivated  will  overcome 
wrong  ones.  The  children  of  the  slums  and  the 
pampered  rich  are  usually  the  idle  class.  The  so- 
called  "middle  classes"  are  more  liable  to  have  re- 
fined surroundings,  but  have  to  practice  self-denial, 
hence  their  impulses  are  purer. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  wrong  use  of  the  hands, 
even  of  very  young  children,  Froebel  would  not 
only  have  their  fingers  actively  employed,  but  would 
have  their  minds  occupied  with  helpful  thoughts 
and  their   hearts   stirred  with   pure   emotions. 

The  child,  when  he  plays  with  and  feels  his  hands 
and  fingers,  begins  to  connect  his  body  with  his  ego. 
He  begins  to  dimly  feel  that  he,  the  ego,  the  mind, 
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the  soul  is  master  over  and  can  control  his  body. 
This  brings  the  WILL  largely  into  play,  because  if 
he,  the  ego,  can  control  his  body,  then  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  good  behaviour  and  well-regulated 
use.  And  the  child  who  early  learns  to  control  and 
use  aright  the  members  of  his  body  will  learn  in 
time  to  control  his  impulses,  his  selfish  desires,  his 
appetites  and  passions,  to  temper  his  deeds  with 
moderation;  in  short,  to  control  the  little  savage 
within,  and  tame  himself  into  a  rational,  spiritually 
developed  being. 

This  has  been  the  process  of  civilization  in  the 
race.  Savages  unite  the  uncontrolled  passions  of 
children  with  the  courage  and  strength  of  men.  We 
see  much  of  this  savage  strength  and  childish  rea- 
soning in  the  Iliad.  Man  must  tame  himself.  He 
is  the  strongest  of  animals  and  must  be  his  own 
domesticator. 

In  'Thumb  a  Plum"  we  see  in  the  hand  a  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  unity  of  mankind.  The  fingers  are 
distinct  and  separate,  yet  all  are  united  in  the 
hand  as  a  whole. 

In  the  present  game  the  child's  act  is  immediately 
spiritual,  although  unconsciously  so.  He  acknowl- 
edges this  unity  spontaneously  and  voluntarily  by 
recognition  of  his  fellows.  This  is  the  spiritual 
basis  of  all  true  courtesy. 

If,  as  was  seen  in  "Thumb  a  Plum."  each  is  de- 
pendent on  the  other,  then  each  must  render  cour- 
tesy mito  the  other.  This  insight  puts  courtesy  on 
a  spiritual  basis.     Have  you  ever  asked  yourself 
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the  question:  ''What  is  courtesy?"  Is  it  not  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  and  respect  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others  expressed  through  little  acts  and 
deeds?  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  and  ''Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  are  precepts  which  if  carried  into  the  little 
details  of  our  intercourse  with  others  make  the 
truly  courteous  life. 

There  is  also  a  psychological  reason  for  courtesy. 
It  is  a  recognition  of  the  ego  in  each  individual  we 
meet,  and  an  expression  of  the  respect  and  deference 
due  to  the  ego  from  the  ego.  My  ego  owes  respect 
and  acknowledgment  to  your  ego.  When  man 
meets  man,  ego  meets  ego.  And  one  way  of  express- 
ing the  recognition  of  ego  by  ego  is  through  the 
minor  courtesies  of  life. 

Novalis  says :  "There  is  but  one  temple  in  the 
world  and  that  temple  is  the  body  of  man.  Bend- 
ing before  man  is  a  reverence  done  to  this  revela- 
tion in  the  flesh."  When  you  are  introduced  to  a 
stranger  what  do  you  do?  You  look  her  in  the 
eye,  you  pronounce  her  name,  you  recognize  her 
as   an   individual,   or  ego   acknowledges   ego. 

Froebel  insists  on  the  true  spirit  of  courtesy  be- 
ing unfolded  within  the  child,  but  he  would  put  it 
upon  a  spiritual  basis.  He  would  not  have  the 
external  etiquette  without  the  inner  spirit  of  cour- 
tesy, for  without  the  spirit  of  courtesy  within,  eti- 
quette would  be  a  most  superficial  thing.  George 
Ebers  in  his  "Story  of  My  Life"  tells  of  Froebel's 
fear  of  superficial  manners. 
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Etiquette  being  courtesy  formulated  into  a  custom 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  truest  courtesy 
may  render  it  necessary  to  break  some  rule  of  eti- 
quette. You  know  the  greatest  artists  have  been 
those  who  have  broken  former  rules  of  art  in  order 
to  embody  a  spiritual  thought  greater  than  the  ac- 
cepted form.  Etiquette  is  the  particular,  the  form. 
Courtesy  is  the  universal,  the  spirit  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Mabie  says,  "Facts  are  the  fc  :e,  truth  is  the 
countenance.  Life  is  the  one  thing  that  can  in- 
spire life,  Truth  is  the  one  thing  that  can  inspire 
truth.  In  education  we  stifle  the  power  to  come 
into  touch  with  the  creative  element  when  we  give 
facts  and  technical  skill  alone.  These  are  valuable 
only  as  they  lead  to  the  expression  of  truth.  Truth 
lies  back  of  the  visible  and  is  what  gives  it  life." 
So  it  is  wich  courtesy  and  the  mere  forms  of  eti- 
quette. The  spirit  of  courtesy  is  what  lies  back  of 
politeness  and  gives  it  life. 

In  the  game  of  "The  Pigeons,"  patting  the  pigeons 
and  looking  away  is  a  mere  form.  Thanking  trades- 
people without  any  genuineness  in  your  voice,  def- 
erence to  guests  when  in  your  heart  you  feel  none, 
and  treatment  of  servants  often  betrays  a  lack  of 
the  true  spirit  of  courtesy.  Petulence  before  chil- 
dren is  another  form  of  ill-breeding.  Even  here 
among  yourselves  you  can  show  courtesy  to  each 
other  by  not  all  talking  at  once,  and  courtesy  to 
your  teachers  by  not  whi-spering  in  class. 

Still  in  most  cases  the  form  is  a  help  and  a  guide, 
provided  it  is  filled  with  the  impulse  of  a  gentle. 
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kindly  spirit.  Etiquette  is  an  act  of  kindness  crys- 
tallized. Someone  has  said :  "Good  feeling  and 
good  sense  underlie  almost  all  rules  of  courtesy. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  for  one  who  wishes  to 
develop  a  courteous  habit  is  to  develop  good  feeling 
and  good  sense."  The  original  Greek,  which  is  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible  as  ''Be  courteous,"  is 
literally   ''Be    friendly   minded." 

We  find  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between 
this  song  and  "Grass  Mowing." 

The  child  who  has  been  taught  the  value  of  labor, 
and  has  been  trained  to  do  his  part  well,  when  he 
is  grown,  finds  himself  at  home  wherever  he  may 
be,   no  matter  what  the  class,   state  or  condition. 

Respecting  humanity  and  respecting  himself, 
knowing  the  grandeur  of  the  life,  the  work  and 
destiny  of  his  race,  and  feeling  himself  a  respon- 
sible part  of  the  glorious  whole,  he  will  be  ready 
to  meet  any  man  with  a  respect  that  is  at  the 
same  time   self-respecting. 

A  laborer  often  has  a  simple  dignity  of  manner 
while  explaining  his  machine,  or  the  work  of  which 
he  is  master ;  taken  away  from  that,  however,  he 
is  not  sure  of  his  power  and  is  embarrassed  and 
awkward.  Where  he  feels  his  mastery  he  is  at 
ease.  People  of  a  broader  culture  should  be  master 
of  any  situation.  The  manners  which  are  only  valid 
with  members  of  -our  own  class  are  based  on  a 
veneering  of  etiquette,  which  covers  starved,  meagre 
sympathies  and  a  narrow,  shallow  comprehension 
of   the   meaning   of   life.     But,   the   true   courtesy 
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which  springs  from  a  genial,  kindly  nature  has  that 
wide  range  of  affinity  which  draws  the  best  from 
everyone. 

When  the  ego  recognizes  and  reverences  the  ego, 
it  treats  every  man  as  if  he  were  noble,  and  it  is 
a  strange  thing,  yet  it  is  true,  that  many  people  be- 
have as  they  feel  you  expect  them  to  behave.  Treat 
a  man  as  if  you  thought  him  to  be  noble  and  his 
impulse  is  to  deserve  your  confidence.  Treat  him 
as  if  he  were  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  if  he  is 
not  a  person  of  conscience  and  moral  strength,  he 
will  begin  to  plan  how  to  take  advantage  of  you. 
I  heard  a  kindergartner  complain  of  Miss  H.,  say- 
ing, "She  always  sees  your  very  highest  possibili- 
ties and  makes  you  feel  that  she  expects  and  beheves 
you  will  live  up  to  them,  and  it  keeps  you  struggling 
and  struggling  to  keep  up  to  her  standard." 

She  never  for  a  moment  seemed  to  think  it  ad- 
missible to  disappoint  Miss  H.'s  confidence.  "If 
Miss  H.  expects  you  to  do  this  or  that  fine  thing, 
why,  you  must  do  it,  that's  all."  "Treat  every  man 
as  if  he  were  what  he  should  be,  and  you  will  de- 
velop his  ideal  nature,"  says  William  T.  Harris. 

To  train  the  child  to  be  truly  courteous,  he  must 
have  self-respect.  Emerson  says :  "A  gentleman 
never  dodges.  No  rent  roll  nor  army  roll  can  dig- 
nify skulking."  I  do  not  think,  as  a  people,  we 
Americans  are  apt  to  "skulk"  or  "dodge."  Our 
fault  is  rather  the  opposite.  We  tend  rather  toward 
loudness  and  self-assertion.  As  a  nation  we  have 
been   grappling  with   and   mastering  the   world  of 
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machinery,  of  manufacture,  of  commerce.  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  conquering  the  world  by  the  steam 
engine."  As  a  result  each  individual  is  trained  into 
self-reliance,  independence  and  individual  power. 
In  our  business  world,  each  individual,  grappling 
with  affairs  and  with  giant  efforts  bending  them 
toward  some  aim,  has  become  a  will  power,  a  man 
of  executive  force.  Naturally  such  a  man  spends 
little  time  on  the  arts  and  the  poesy  of  life.  Too 
many  take  their  relaxation  in  self-indulgence,  in 
sense  gratification. 

We  who  believe  in  Froebel's  thought  must  begin 
with  the  little  children  and  cultivate  in  them  an 
appreciation  of  the  more  noble,  the  refining ;  in  fact, 
he  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  ideal  world  of 
thought,  of  the  arts  and  of  .nature,  that  the  next 
generation  may  find  relief  from  their  life  labors 
in  something  better  than  sense  indulgence. 

If  courtesy  is  based  on  ego  recognizing  ego,  it  is 
right  that  there  should  be  a  self-respect  for  your 
own  ego,  but  it  must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  re- 
spect for  the  other  ego.  Cringing  comes  from  a 
recognition  of  the  other  ego,  but  not  acknowledging 
your  own ;  arrogance  from  an  over-weening  sense 
of  the  importance  of  your  own  ego,  but  non-recog- 
nition of  the  equal  importance  of  the  other  ego. 
Here  comes  in  the  self -consciousness  of  children, 
taking  the  form  either  of  bashfulness  or  pertness. 
Bashfulness  springs  from  a  lack  of  respect  for  or 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  ego ;  pertness  from 
an  over-weening  sense  of  his  own  importance  and 
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a  desire  to  make  it  the  center.  To  cure  bashfulness 
cultivate  the  child's  power  and  let  him  lose  the 
thought  of  self  in  doing  for  others.  To  cure  pert- 
ness,  self-conceit,  let  him  fail  a  few  times  in  his 
undertakings,  but  don't  twit  him  when  he  is  down, 
and  never  show  him  ofif  in  either  case.  Now,  we 
may  see  the  depth  of  insight  of  Froebel,  when 
from  the  training  of  the  fingers  to  skillful  indus- 
try, he  brings  the  thought  of  courtesy  as  one  of 
the  results,  because  thoroughness  and  skill  in  work 
bring  self-respect. 

Let  us  review  the  steps  by  which  a  true  courtesy 
is  developed.  Unless  we  are  of  use  in  the  world 
we  cannot  be  self-reliant.  Unless  we  are  self-re- 
liant we  are  dependent  and  cannot  respect  ourselves. 
So  the  sense  of  power  springing  from  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  helping  to  do  the  world's  work  respon- 
sibly and  well  is  the  first  thing  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  child  if  he  is  to  respect  himself.  Next  he  should 
be  led  to  see  his  relationships,  how  others  are  do- 
ing the  same,  and  that  it  takes  all  to  make  a  com- 
plete whole.  He  must  see  that  he  is  dependent  on 
others  and  they  on  him.  So  he  will  come  to  re- 
spect all  who  are  performing  some  worthy  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  whole.  Then  he  will  have 
self-respect  and  respect  for  his  fellows. 

The  next  element  is  kindly  sympathy.  Courtesy 
really  springs  from  the  loving  heart.  Emerson 
says:  "It  begins  in  the  good  natured  willingness  to 
oblige  and  rises  to  the  heights  of  magnanimity  and 
love."    Good  manners  are  really  made  up  of  thou- 
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sands  of  petty  sacrifices.  When  the  child  has  the 
self-respect  and  self-reliance  which  comes  from 
consciousness  of  power  and  has  a  sense  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  mankind,  which  gives  respect  and 
recognition  for  others  and  the  kindly  feeling  which 
springs  from  a  recognition  of  other  egos  (these 
are  the  basis,  the  spiritual  reason  for  courtesy),  he 
must  also  have  a  certain  amount  of  tact,  or  a  nice 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  This  is  not  policy 
nor  hypocrisy,  but  what  is  termed  good  taste  or 
refinement.  Many  people  of  kindly  impulses  are 
always  blundering  by  doing  the  unfortunate  thing. 
They  have  not  fine  perceptions,  a  nice  sense  of  the 
proprieties.  They  are  the  people  who  waste  your 
time,  handle  your  belongings,  intrude  upon  your  pri- 
vacy, without  a  thought  of  doing  anything  which 
might  annoy  you.  Perhaps,  from  a  kindly  interest, 
they  want  to  run  you  and  your  affairs,  whereas 
you  may  have  your  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  Let 
our  child's  own  time,  his  own  belongings,  his  own 
affairs  be  respected  and  he  will  learn  to  respect 
those  of  others. 

Lastly,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  right 
kind  of  stories,  both  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  child  into  the  right  spiritual  attitude  towards 
his  fellows,  and  also  to  bring  before  him  the  gra- 
cious and  kindly  expression  of  that  relationship 
through  the  noble  acts,  the  tender  words,  and  the 
gentle  bearing  of  the  ideal  characters  in  the  story. 

Thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  one's  self  is  the 
essence  of  all  true  courtesy.    A  noble  and  attractive 
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bearing  comes  of  goodness,  of  sincerity,  of  refine- 
ment, and  these  are  bred  in  years,  not  moments. 

The  principle  that  rules  your  life  is  your  true 
posture,  your  master.  Sir  PhiHp  Sidney  was  the 
pattern  to  all  England  of  a  perfect  gentleman ;  he 
was  the  hero  that  on  the  field  of  battle  turned  away 
the  cup  of  cold  water  from  his  own  fevered  and 
parched  lips  and  held  it  out  to  the  dying  soldier 
at  his  side ! 
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XVI. 
GRANDMOTHER  AND  MOTHER. 

The  first  unity  is  the  individual.  But  the  great 
thing  is  that  individuahty  should  not  become  selfish- 
ness— that  one's  self-assertion  should  not  destroy 
his  neighbor's  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  character 
which  underlies  individuality  must  be  cultivated. 
The  family  being  made  up  of  several  individualities 
united  into  a  family  whole,  the  child  must  be  trained 
to  be  strong  and  self-determined,  and  yet  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  and 
so  fill  his  place  in  the  unity  of  the  whole.  So 
the  mother,  with  care,  must  cause  the  child  to  know 
the  family  circle  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  know 
individuals.  This  little  song  says :  ''Behold  the 
good  family,  great  and  small." 

It  is  best  not  to  make  the  application,  but  to  let 
the  child  grow  into  the  thought  of  the  family  as  a 
whole.  In  such  play  as  the  one  suggested  here  he 
takes  a  great  step  forward.  He  subordinates  his 
petty,  individual  self  to  his  larger,  his  institutional 
self. 

And  this  is  just  what  family  life  does  for  the 
individual.      In    the    family    each    individual    sinks 
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his  or  her  selfish,  capricious  will,  with  its  petty  aims 
that  end  with  self,  in  the  thought  of  a  common 
good,  a  common  life;  and  subordinates  individual 
caprice,  changing  likes  and  dislikes;  for  the  mar- 
riage and  birth  are  fixed,  they  are  not  for  a  day. 

Thus  the  human  being,  through  the  family,  be- 
comes stable,  permanent.  He  rises  above  self-in- 
dulgence, narrow,  personal  aims,  into  a  conception 
of  loyalty,  of  constancy ;  the  loving  consecration 
of  the  best  powers  of  the  individual  to  the  service 
of  the  family  as  a  whole.  In  doing  this,  the  indi- 
vidual takes  a  step  towards  the  expanding  of  his 
finite  self  into  a  broader  institutional  self.  At  the 
same  time  the  family,  the  institution  must  not  tyr- 
annize over  the  individual ;  must  not  be  despotic 
and  try  to  warp  him  out  of  his  true  bent.  The  in- 
dividual must  unite  with  the  family,  but  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  family. 

Michael  Angelo's  father  wanted  him  to  become  a 
merchant.  Claude  Lorraine's  father  wanted  him 
to  be  a  pastry  cook,  while  Moliere's  father  wanted 
him  to  become  a  dealer  in  old  clothes,  and  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi  was  disinherited  because  he  would 
not  be  a  silk  merchant.  Think  of  what  the  world 
would  have  lost  if  these  individualities  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  maintain  their  individuality.  The 
individual  has  a  rig'ht  to  develop  in  accordance  with 
his  innate  gifts,  but  he  must  not  trample  on  the 
individual  rights  of  others  in  so  doing. — and  he 
must  use  the  result  of  his  development  to  hcl]) 
others  to  a  like  development  of  their  powers. 
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The  ancient  world  put  stress  on  the  institution ; 
we  put  stress  on  the  individual  as  the  basis  of  the 
institution,  not  as  individuality  vs.  institutions.  Each 
individual  is  responsible  and  must  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  That  is,  one  good  person  in  a  family 
cannot  redeem  the  whole  family  unless  they,  each 
individually,  strive  to  become  good.  To  belong  to 
a  good  nation  will  not  save  you  unless  you  yourself 
are  worthy. 

In  past  times  the  family  and  the  nation  counted 
more  than  the  character  of  the  individual.  A  bad 
Roman  was  considered  better  than  a  good  barbarian. 
A  feudal  lord  could  do  just  as  he  pleased.  He  had 
hereditary  rights  and  was  not  held  morally  respon- 
sible ;  his  family  and  rank  redeemed  him. 

But  the  good  institution  comes  from  the  aggre- 
gate good  of  the  individual  members.  And  the 
family  is  the  first  power  that  seizes  upon  the  emo- 
tions and  caprices  of  the  soul  and  begins  taming 
them.  Therefore,  in  stories  and  myths,  we  always 
find  that  the  early  heroes  who  founded  states  be- 
gin with  the  family  first,  as  the  basis  of  state  life. 
For  man,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  conscious  of  his 
power,  begins  to  build  ethical  institutions,  starting 
always  with  the  family. 

The  first  song  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows  how 
our  institutional  life  develops   from  the   family. 

It  has  been  said:  'The  hour  that  saw  a  second 
home  built  by  human  hands,  heard  the  first  foot- 
fall on  the  first  highway."  For  that  footpath  con- 
nected the  two  homes,  it  led  to  the  hymning  of  a 
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broader  civilization ;  countless  human  needs  and  hu- 
man fellowships  beat  it  into  permanency. 

Shakespeare  shows  us  in  the  "Forest  of  Arden" 
how  inevitably  the  individuals  who  have  fled  from 
the  institutional  life  of  their  day  return  to  family 
ties. 

Greeks  and  Anglo-Saxon  colonizations  are  illus- 
trations of  this  same  process  in  national  life.  Even 
the  Oriental  despot  and  the  Roman  conqueror  soon 
assimilated  the  individuals  into  a  new  institution 
life  by  new  family  ties. 

Looking  at  the  relationship  between  the  family 
and  trade  life,  have  you  ever  thought  that  all  this 
roar  of  commerce,  the  millions  of  men,  old  and 
young,  who  throng  our  streets  every  day,  rushing 
to  and  from  their  business ;  this  grand  giant  'force 
which  with  unspeakable  toil  is  rearing  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  nation,  is  really  and  primarily  actuated 
by  the  responsibility  and  care  of  the  weak  and  help- 
less and  dependent  members  of  the  family?  It  is 
the  light  of  the  fireside,  the  love  of  home  and  fam- 
ily that  really  stimulates  the  life  of  industry.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  of  the  multitudes  today 
busy  in  the  discharge  of  commercial  duties,  the  great 
majority  are  impelled  by  love  of  home  and  family; 
so  the  home — the  family — is  the  basis  of  trade  life. 

The  home  is  also  the  safeguard  of  the  state.  It 
has  always  been  the  homeless  rabble  that  has  op- 
posed the  law  and  order  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
the  men  who  had  homes  to  defend  who  have  striven 
to  check  tyranny  and  establish  freedom.     A  Ger- 
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man  immigrant  once  said  to  me:  "I  lof  my  vater- 
land,  but  I  would  fight  for  my  home." 

The  greatest  thing  in  kindergartening  is  that  the 
child  is  being  prepared  to  enter  into  a  willing  par- 
ticipation in  the  ethical  institutions  of  his  race  and 
country;  and  while  the  first  few  games  in  the 
Mother-Play  Book  only  bring  up  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  child,  they  are  prepar- 
ing him,  by  developing  his  character  properly,  to 
become  a  worthy  member  of  society  in  all  after  life ; 
then  in  the  trade  games  he  is  directly  led  through 
representation  into  relationship  with  his  fellow-men. 
He  must  also  master  and  transform  nature.  He 
must  learn  to  understand  nature  and  her  laws  and 
then  to  transform,  cultivate  and  use  her. 

T^e  senses  are  the  doors  which  open  between  the 
soul  and  the  life  of  nature.  Through  sense-percep- 
tion man  comes  into  contact  with  the  world  of  na- 
ture. By  observation  of  natural  phenomena  he 
comes  to  an  understanding  of  natural  laws;  with 
this  knowledge  'he  can  master  nature.  He  sows 
ancj  plants;  he  tames  animals  and  uses  them  as 
his  servants ;  he  invents  tools  and  machinery ;  he 
builds  houses  and  founds  families ;  then  from  the 
needs  of  the  family  arises  his  trade  life,  and  this 
forms  social  communities,  which  unite  into  tribes, 
states  and  nations.  Thus,  in  kindergarten,  the  child 
goes  through  the  same  process ;  he  begins  to  master 
nature;  starting  with  sense  impressions,  he  begins 
the  mastery  of  material  in  his  use  of  the  occupa- 
tions and  gifts.     From  sense  impression  as  a  start- 
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ing  point  he  comes  to  know  the  world  of  things 
around  him  and  something  of  natural  laws.  These 
impressions  which  crowd  in  upon  him  he  uses  and 
expresses  in  his  building  and  inventions.  Thus  the 
child,  in  transforming  the  crude  materials  into  the 
forms  of  his  own  thought,  is  learning  to  master  and 
use  nature  as  the  race  mastered  and  used  her. 

Along  with  this  conquest  of  nature,  this  rise  above 
her,  through  machinery,  man  began  to  conquer  en- 
vironment by  institutions.  It  is  by  machinery  that 
we  rise  above  nature  and  conquer  her.  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  conquering  the  world  with  his  steam  en- 
gine." But  along  with  the  steam  engine  he  is  fur- 
nishing governmental  forms  for  the  world.  Con- 
sider what  America  has  already  done  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  It  is  through  institutional  life  that 
man  conquers  himself,  harmonizes  himself  with  his 
fellows.  The  fi-rst  great  institution  of  the  race  be- 
ing that  of  the  family,  it  must  begin  by  subordi- 
nating the  animal  to  the  rational,  for  that  is  the  task 
of  man. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  themes  of  romantic  art 
and  literature.  It  is  the  theme  of  Wagner's  opera 
of  Tannhauser.  This  opera,  as  you  know,  portrays 
the  conflict  of  the  animal  and  rational  in  man.  Both 
sides  are  in  the  knight  Tannhauser ;  capricious  love 
is  the  theme  of  the  Venusberg  episode ;  rational  love 
is  the  basis  of  his  relationship  to  Elizabeth.  Eliza- 
beth demands  that  Tannhauser  harmonize  himself 
with  ethical  and  spiritual  law.  She  stands  for  love 
spiritualized  by  the  church,  rationalized  by  the  State. 
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thus  coming  under  ethical  law.  Throughout  the 
opera,  wherever  the  theme  of  Elizabeth  is  heard, 
there  is  blended  with  it  certain  martial  strains,  rep- 
resenting the  State,  and  an  organlike  melody  sug- 
gesting the  church ;  showing  the  individual  must 
come  under  the  law  of  God  and  man.  Whereas,  the 
Venusberg  music  is  of  the  wildest,  most  bacchana- 
lian, orgylike  character,  suggesting  the  caprice  of 
the  individual  who  is  the  slave  of  the  senses. 

The  family  subordinates  the  individual  to  the 
unity  of  the  whole  through  service.  The  young  man 
who  enters  into  the  family  relationship,  who  takes 
upon  himself  the  responsibiHty,  the  care  and  support 
of  a  family,  from  a  material  standpoint  makes  a 
material  sacrifice.  The  young  woman,  who  gives 
up  her  gay,  free  girlhood  to  take  upon  herself  the 
care  of  a  home  and  the  responsibility  of  mother- 
hood, from  that  standpoint  makes  a  sacrifice;  but 
in  the  unity  of  the  home  and  the  family,  just  through 
each  individual  subordinating  his  capricious,  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  we  have 
the  beauty  and  sanctity  of  a  pure,  happy  home;  and 
the  expansion  of  each  individual  soul  to  the  measure 
of  the  institutional  or  family  whole,  in  which  he 
participates.  The  individual  gives  himself  in  order 
to  possess  himself. 

In  the  family  the  individual  must  make  two  sac- 
rifices. First  he  must  renounce  vanity,  selfishness, 
caprice,  and  arrogance.  Then  he  is  worthy  of  rising 
to  the  higher  sacrifice,  that  of  giving  himself,  his 
power,  his  noble  attainments,  his  victory  over  self. 
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He  gives  these  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  en- 
noble his  family  life.  The  first  is  the  destruction 
of  the  false.     The  second,  the  building  of  the  true. 

Every  child  in  whom  you  gradually  develop  this 
ideal  is  a  guarantee  of  another  true  home  center. 
When  he  takes  the  result  of  his  work  home  from 
kindergarten  and  gives  it  to  some  member  of  his 
family,  he  is  growing  in  this  direction.  He  is  sub- 
ordinating himself  to  the  larger  unity  of  the  family, 
dedicating  the  result  of  his  effort  to  the  institution. 

Any  family  which  has  selfishness  in  the  midst  of 
it  is  not  a  home.  It  may  be  called  a  house  in  which 
certain  individuals  live,  but  it  is  not  a  home.  It  is 
four  walls  and  a  roof.  Destroy  this  true  idea  of 
the  family  and  the  destruction  of  all  institutions  will 
follow.  Goethe  shows  us  this  in  his  immortal 
drama  of  Faust,  wherein  Margaret  first  breaks  the 
law  of  sacredness  of  the  marriage  ordinance,  and 
then  follows  the  breaking  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  the  church,  and  then  comes  the  dire  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living. 

In  Oriental  countries,  where  they  have  not  the 
true  family,  where  they  practice  polygamy,  the 
mother  is  a  slave,  and  institutions  are  despotic  and 
imperfect.  You  cannot  have  an  advanced  stage  of 
institutional  life  unless  you  have  the  true  family 
to  start  with,  and  the  institutional  forms  of  a  na- 
tion always  reflect  the  idea  upon  which  the  family 
is  based.    We  find  this  plainly  shown  by  Herodotus. 

Froebel  says  the  feeling  of  community,  first  unit- 
ing the  child  with  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
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rests  on  a  higher  spiritual  unity,  and  leads  to  the 
discovery  that  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters  and 
all  human  beings  form  the  great  family  of  humanity, 
which  great  universal  family  rests  in  the  loving  care 
of  the  ALL  Father. 

He  states  that  this  feeling  of  community  is  the 
beginning  of  all  true  religious  spirit,  of  all  genuine 
yearning  for  unification  with  the  eternal,  with  God. 

So  we  may  say  that  the  ideal  human  family  is  a 
symbol  of  the  universal  family  of  humanity,  resting 
in  loving  trust  on  the  goodness  of  the  universal 
Father,   God. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Bird's  Nest  and 
other  family  plays  prepare  the  child  to  become  an 
institutional  being.  Miss  Blow  says  the  merit  of 
Froebel's  plays  is,  they  insinuate  truth  into  the  mind 
without  arousing  antagonism  to  it.  Its  beauty  is 
felt  before  its  constraint.  When  the  heart  of  the 
child  is  inflamed  by  a  vision  of  the  ideal  the  child 
becomes  a  law  unto  himself  before  law  is  revealed 
as  externally  binding  upon  him.  Art  does  this  same 
thing  for  the  race  at  large.  Where  the  child  does 
not  see  the  ideal  which  is  the  beautiful  side  of  eth- 
ical institutions  he  goes  forth  into  the  world  pre- 
pared to  defy  them.  His  puny  individuality  with  its 
capricious,  selfish  aims,  wills  to  follow  its  own  im- 
pulse, and  in  the  inevitable  collision  between  the 
petty,  finite  individual  will  and  the  universal  will 
as  expressed  in  institutions,  the  individual,  of 
course,  must  be  crushed.  The  old  myth  concern- 
ing the  conflict  between  Zeus  and  Wotan  tells  us 
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this:  Wotan  was  the  God  of  Contracts.  When 
he  obeyed  his  own  law  he  was  above  fate.  When 
he  broke  the  law  of  contract  he  sank  below  fate 
and  perished. 

Then  again,  if  the  child  is  led  to  realize  the  power 
of  existing  laws  and  that  he  cannot  safely  defy 
them,  but  fails  to  see  their  beauty  and  service,  he 
becomes  discontented,  pessimistic,  dissatisfied.  The 
world  is  awry,  he  feels.  The  man  who  exclaims: 
"The  world  is  awry,"  is  awry  himself. 

But  if,  in  his  childish  play,  the  child  comes  to  feel 
the  beauty,  the  helpfulness  as  well  as  the  grandeur 
of  these  institutions  he  will  grow  up  with  a  willing- 
ness to  participate  in  and  to  help  improve  these 
great  instruments  of  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the 
race,  with  the  exceeding  great  reward  which  comes 
from  the  giving  of  his  petty  finite  self  to  the  race 
and  he  in  return  receives  the  race  life  and  thought 
for  his  own.    Then  is  he  powerful.    Then  is  he  free. 

We  have  looked  at  this  lesson  from  the  stand- 
point of  race  development  and  its  application  to  the 
kindergarten.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  its  application 
to  the  home. 

Each  family  seems  to  have  a  family  thought,  or  a 
ruling  love.  It  may  be  fashion — everythino^  must 
be  "swell,"  the  "latest."  It  may  be  superficial  cul- 
ture— running  after  fads.  It  may  be  luxurious  liv- 
ing— sacrificing  growth  to  ease  and  comfort.  It  may 
be  plain,  prosaic  facts.  It  may  be  accumulation  of 
wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the  spending  of  money 
on  dress  and  fashion  on  the  other  linnd.     It   ninv 
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be  newspaper  or  town  gossip,  mere  sensation  of  the 
hour.  It  may  be,  as  in  Bleak  House,  some  form  of 
Bolla  Baa,  that  is,  the  remote  and  impracticable.  It 
may  be  refinement  of  manner  and  bearing  without 
anything  deeper  and  nobler  to  be  graced  by  these 
desirable  qualities.  It  may  be  art.  It  may  be  music. 
It  may  be  literature.  It  may  be  ''topics  of  the 
times."  Or  it  may  be  and  sometimes  is,  soul  growth, 
sympathetic  helpfulness,  a  vital  interest  in  the  life 
and  needs  of  those  around  and  near  it.  For  the 
family  life  and  love  that  is  wholly  absorbed  in  self 
is  as  defective  as  is  the  philanthropy  on  the  other 
hand  which  attends  to  the  Sandwich  Islanders  and 
lets  its  own  babies  go  untrained. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  leading  thought  in  the 
family  life,  it  will  determine  the  table  talk  and  the 
intercourse  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and 
slowly  but  surely  will  mold  the  life,  not  only  of  the 
impressionable  young  children,  but  also  of  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  ''Why  is  it  our  folks  are 
the  only  good  folks?"  asked  a  narrowly  brought  up 
child. 

The  true  family  in  the  first  place  is  founded  upon 
the  immutable  laws — love,  justice,  truth,  sincerity, 
helpfulness — and  becomes  the  cradle  of  honor,  of 
honesty,  of  generosity. 

Being  the  spiritual  cradle  of  mankind,  it  reacts 
upon  the  larger  institutional  world  of  which  it  is 
the  basis. '  It  plays  its  part  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  state,  of  the  church  itself. 

The  family  ideal  is  the  social  ideal  because  the 
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family  forms  the  individuals  who  build  the  social 
world. 

But  in  order  to  practically  develop  this  ideal 
within  the  family  we  must  universalize  each  law. 
That  is,  each  member  must  be  courteous,  must  be 
industrious,  must  be  punctual;  each  member  must 
be  responsible  for  his  own  duties;  each  member  of 
the  family  should  have  the  freedom  necessary  to 
develop  his  own  personal  power  to  the  highest  po- 
tency, but  should  respect  the  rights  of  every  other 
member  in  the  same  direction,  and  should  feel  thnt 
his  attainment  is  petty  and  null  unless  he  uses  it  for 
some  larger  purpose  than  his  own  selfish  ends.  Be- 
cause the  great  values  of  life  are  not  found  in  its 
externals,  but  in  its  inner  wealth  o^  noble  resolves 
and  purposes  and  strivings. 

The  true  value  of  life  lies  in  what  one  is.  There 
is  a  true  value  even  in  the  hero,  toiling  in  some  ccal 
mine  that  others  may  be  warm.  No  life  can  be 
poor  that  is  doing  its  duty  humbly  and  faithfully, 
for  God  has  put  the  value  upon  the  things  of  the 
inner  self. 

And  in  the  home  the  inner  self  of  the  tender  little 
child  is  unfolded  and  expanded.  The  impressions 
he  receives  there  go  through  life  with  him  and 
largely  form  his  ideals.  The  world  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful mothers ;  would  you  trade  yours  for  any  one 
of  them?  Is  she  not  your  ideal  of  tender  woman- 
liness? Yes,  I  think  almost  every  one  of  us  •could 
say  that  of  our  own  beautiful  mother,  she  is  the 
ideal  which  we  formed  in  our  childhood.    Will  voiir 
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children  say  this  of  you  in  future  years  ?  Does  not 
this  thought  teach  us  of  how  careful  we  should  be 
to  deserve  this  tender  trust?  Hamilton  Mabie  says : 
'The  real  charm  of  a  home  is  the  indefinable  at- 
mosphere which  pervades  it;  made  up  of  the  per- 
sonalities who  live  in  it,  the  friends  who  frequent 
it,  the  books  which  He  upon  its  tables,  the  pictures 
which  hang  upon  its  walls. 

''Many  elegant  houses  impress  one  with  a  painful 
materialism.  The  first  and  final  impression  of  a 
house  should  come  not  from  furniture  but  from 
those  things  which  stand  for  thought,  for  beauty, 
for  the  ideal. 

"I  should  shrink  from  creating  a  home  which  peo- 
ple should  remember  chiefly  for  its  ministration  to 
their  bodies.  That  kind  of  service  can  be  bought 
at  the  Inn.  I  should  count  myself  fortunate  if  my 
home  were  remembered  for  some  inspiring  quality 
of  faith,  of  charity,  of  intelligence." 
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XVII. 

LITTLE  THUMB  IS  ONE. 

''Counting  is  a  noble  art, 
That  man  is  wont  to  underrate. 
How  good  the  art,  he  scarce  may  feel ; 
Thought  only  will  its  use  reveal," 

is  the  thought  with  which  Froebel  begins  this  song. 

The  significance  of  the  most  important  things 
about  us  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  so 
simple  and  such  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  espe- 
cially so  with  number,  the  invisible  basis  of  every- 
thing orderly  in  the  universe. 

Chaos  moves  into  cosmos  through  the  ordering 
of  number.  What  is  the  difference  between  "de- 
struction" and  ''construction"?  Destruction  disor- 
ders numeral  relations,  while  construction  obeys  nu- 
merical  relationship. 

Everything  which  has  extension  in  the  world  of 
space,  mechanics,  science,  trade,  architecture,  as  well 
as  everything  which  has  succession  in  the  world  of 
time,  music,  poetry,  rhythm,  is  based  on  number. 

We  cannot  think  of  anything  that  is  not  grasped 
through  relations  of  numbers.     1  low  are  these  re- 
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lations  of  number  grasped  ?  By  mind.  So,  through 
number,  mind  triumphs  over  the  material  universe. 

The  alchemists  of  the  middle  ages  followed  Sara- 
senic  thought.  Chemistry  v^as  their  science.  Chem- 
istry changes  forms  of  substances.  They  said  you 
can  change  things  through  forms,  but  you  cannot 
grasp  the  essence  which  is  behind  the  phenomena. 
Eternally  changing — then  change  is  eternal,  if  not 
it  comes  to  an  end;  either  way  it  is  negated. 

"Man  cannot  know  truth,"  is  often  declared,  but 
is  this  so?  Why  not  begin  with  necessity,  self-evi- 
dent truth,  2x2  always  make  4;  not  sometimes  5, 
sometimes  3.  If  this  is  the  truth  in  mathematics, 
it  is  true  of  the  eternal  verities.  You  can  begin 
with  the  self-evident  truth  of  mathematics  and  lead 
up  to  the  universal,  eternal  truths  of  God,  freedom 
and  immortality. 

When  you  reach  this  you  have  a  fixed  point  on 
which  to  stand  serene  and  undisturbed  and  survey 
the  universe  of  appearance,  of  change,  of  ebb  and 
flow,  for  you  hold  the  key  to  life,  and  see  it  as  it 
was,  is  and  ever  shall  be. 

If  change  is  the  one  universal  law,  then  every- 
thing changes ;  hence,  change  must  change,  else 
there  is  something  which  does  not  change  and  then 
the  law  is  not  universal.  If  change  changes  it  be- 
comes something  different  from  itself. 

Again,  the  little  song  says  that  counting  ''Leads 
to  choose  aright."  It  gives  accuracy,  which  leads 
to  the  truths  of  facts,  and  thus  balances  imagina- 
tion.    We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  fact 
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and  fancy  on  the  child's  part.  Wrong  imagination 
centers  about  self,  not  about  things.  Exaggeration 
comes  from  indefiniteness  in  sense  perception.  ''Fig- 
ures won't  lie,"  is  a  common  maxim.  A  strictness 
in  mathematics  cultivates  veracity  and  that  class 
of  virtues.  It  defines  facts ;  makes  indefinite  def- 
inite. 

The  witches'  multiplication  table  in  Faust  de- 
clares "Out  of  one  make  ten"  (acts  of  indulgence), 
''Let  two  pass"  (without  further  thought),  "Make 
even  three"  (make  it  four),  "From  five  and  six 
make  seven  and  eight,"  "And  nine  is  one"  (go  back 
and  do  it  all  over  again),  "And  ten  is  none"  (none 
at  all.     "This  time  won't  count"). 

This  is  the  witches'  multiplication  table,  multiply- 
ing itself  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  very  law  of  self- 
indulgence.  Sophistry  is  using  the  truth  to  deceive 
(perverted  truth)  :  using  it  to  befoggle.  Tell  the 
truth  to  yourself.  If  you  never  deceive  yourself 
you  will  not  try  to  deceive  your  neighbor.  Man 
is  false  first  within,  then  false  without.  One  of  the 
easiest  ways  of  being  false  to  oneself  is  trying  to 
make  oneself  believe  the  thing  one  wants  to  do  is 
right  when  it  isn't. 

Again,  the  songs  say:  "Teaches  to  avoid  the 
bad."  False  counting  in  numbers  shows  at  once  a 
wrong  result.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  child  quick 
results,  or  he  loses  the  connection  between  cause 
and  efifect,  and  the  lesson  is  lost.  "L.et  fruition  fol- 
low on  the  heels  of  action." 

The  next  thing  is  to  lead  him  to  sec  lliat  llie  same 
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truth  holds  good  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  realm. 
Only  choice  of  those  things  that  are  greatest,  high- 
est, noblest,  that  are  permanent  in  the  right  sense 
of  the  word,  can  give  a  true  joy.  A  child  looks  for 
counterparts  of  himself.  The  things  that  attract  us 
are  the  things  that  symbolize  our  highest.  Slumber- 
ing in  the  soul  are  presentiments  of  the  everlasting 
truths  which  are  to  be  awakened  by  means  of  ma- 
terial objects,  which  illustrate  and  make  conscious 
to  us  those  truths.  "Everything  transitory  is  but 
an  image,"  says  Goethe.  An  image  of  the  ever- 
lasting element  behind  it. 

The  child  likes  to  count  before  he  has  thought  of 
the  reason  or  value  of  counting. 

All  children  notice  resemblances  and  begin  to 
separate  things  into  like  and  unlike.  They  form 
groups  of  similar  objects,  little  piles  of  shells,  stones, 
chips.  They  love  to  sort  things  according  to  kind. 
Then,  perhaps,  this  feeling  of  num.ber  manifests 
itself  as  a  sense  of  succession,  ''one  man,  one  man, 
one  man,"  or  with  finger  he  silently  designates  every 
one  of  many  similar  objects.  Or,  a  child  may  place 
several  similar  objects  in  .a  row  with  intervals  be- 
tween them. 

Then  he  learns  to  count.  He  counts  everything. 
Now  he  has  something  fixed  and  unchanging.  He 
knows  just  how  many  marbles  he  has.  If  anyone 
doubt  him  he  has  found  something  which  will  verify 
his  word  and  cannot  be  questioned.  Thus  the  child 
feels  a  great  confidence  in  his  power  to  compute. 

He  sees  everything  around  him  variable,  chang- 
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ing.  The  seasons  change,  the  birds  go  south,  his 
pet  escapes  or  dies ;  he  finds  human  beings  change- 
able. Parents  and  companions  are  sometimes  cheer- 
ful, sometimes  sad,  sometimes  merry,  sometimes 
quiet,  even  sometimes  irritable.  But  no  arbitrary 
will,  no  caprice  can  change  the  facts  which  count- 
ing gives.  The  laws  of  number,  fixed  and  unalter- 
able, gives  the  child  that  sense  of  the  permanent 
which  he  craves.  Being  eternal,  he  longs  for  the 
eternal.  He  has  both  sides  in  him.  the  changing 
and  the  abiding.  Most  properties  of  matter  are 
comparative,  as  hard  and  soft,  large  and  small, 
wholly  comparative ;  but  each  number  is  absolutely 
the  same  under  all  circumstances.  Three  is  three, 
2x3  are  6  always ;  thus  number  gives  proof  of  a 
designer.  Chance  does  not  always  produce  the  same 
result. 

If  we  find  plants  in  row,  we  know  there  must  be 
a  gardener.  If  we  come  across  stones  in  regular 
piles  we  at  once  imply  that  they  have  been  placed 
by  man's  hand.  If  anyone  doubt  this  we  would 
laugh  and  say,  ''Stones  do  not  lift  themselves  up 
and  arrange  themselves  in  positions  of  order  and 
mathematical  exactness."  Yet  all  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  can  be  found  in  one  of  those  minerals.  The 
distance  of  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  was  computed 
from  a  simple  triangle  of  which  any  pebble  could 
give  a  miniature  facsimile.  When  we  see  the  .seeds 
in  the  pod,  arranged  in  the  best  way  to  develop 
and  ripen,  when  we  see  the  planets  sweeping  in  their 
orbits,  never  swerving,  never  varying,  eternally  true 
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to  mathematical  law,  do  we  not  see  evidence  of  the 
Great  Designer  in  creation? 

Alcyone  is  distant  twenty-five  million  diameters 
of  the  earth's  orbit ;  if  blotted  out  we  would  still  see 
her  light  for  700  years.  Individuahty  of  geometric 
form  can  be  traced  in  the  atoms  from  each  crystal. 
The  universe  of  nature  is  full  of  these  marvelous 
evidences  of  design.  Everything  in  the  universe  be- 
ing thus  subject  to  wise  laws,  there  must  have  been 
a  wise  mind  to  conceive  these  laws.  And  He  must 
be  eternally  the  same,  for  His  laws  are  eternally 
the  same.  These  fundamental  laws  of  the  universe, 
yesterday,  today  and  forever,  are  true  to  themselves 
and  true  to  their  Designer. 

Under  all  this  play  of  changefulness,  this  con- 
stant flux,  abides  the  permanent,  one  and  the  same 
forever. 

Magnet  and  pole  star  are  good  symbols  of  this. 
Each  eternally  true  to  its  own  law.  The  changeless 
under  the  changing.  Thus  change  itself  becomes 
an  order,  the  changeless  order  of  change.  When 
seen  from  this  height,  change  becomes  the  servant 
of  the  changeless. 

The  Sphinx  stands  at  the  gateway  of  the  great 
cemetery  of  Egypt,  and  looks  up  as  if  to  say :  "What 
is  all  this?  Everything  changes,  moves  in  cycles. 
Day  and  night,  the  Nile,  vegetation,  everything 
moves  away.  Am  I,  the  individual,  lost?  Day  dies, 
a  new  day  dawns."  Long  and  deeply  the  Egyptian 
spirit  brooded  over  this  deepest  problem  of  the  soul. 
Unmistakably   sure  and  certain  came  the  answer, 
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''No,  I,  the  soul,  am  in  the  new  life.  The  eternal, 
the  permanent  is  underneath  all  change."  The 
Sphinx  in  this  answer  is  stone.  'Toom,"  the  name 
of  the  Deity  of  which  the  Sphinx  is  the  idol,  is 
"The  soul  arising  again."  The  morning  sun,  a  half 
disk  above  the  horizon,  is  its  sign.  The  Greeks 
pictured  the  everlasting  under  the  changing  in  the 
myth  of  Proteus.  Appearance  points  to  a  power  be- 
yond herself — to  first  cause — the  finite  to  the  in- 
finite— the  fleeting  to  the  permanent — the  sensible 
to  the  super-sensible.  Finally  Proteus  prophesies 
the  immortality  of  Menelaus — for  has  he  not 
reached  beyond  appearance  into  the  eternal — when 
he  caught  and  held  Proteus  through  all  his  forms? 
Menelaus'  questions  must  be  answered.  The  per- 
manent becomes  our  co-worker.  The  inexorable, 
the  self-evident  as  in  number.  Reason,  truth, 
purity,  love,  justice;  these  are  absolute.  Nothing- 
is  more  rational  than  reason,  nothing  truer  than 
truth.  These  are  their  own  evidence, — absolute,  in- 
evitable— self-evident. 

The  laws  of  number  are  fixed  and  unalterable, 
yet  we  can  have  them  do  our  bidding.  The  eternal 
laws  are  immutable,  yet  are  they  our  servants  and 
helpers  when  we  rise  into  harmony  with  them.  lUtt 
we  must  truly  adjust  ourselves  to  them.  Our  con- 
clusions must  be  based  on  principle,  not  on  indi- 
vidual opinion  or  prejudice.  "Fight  for  a  principle, 
but  an  opinion  is  not  worth  fighting  for."  When 
we  rest  in  principles  we  have  the  peace  of  the 
eternal :  the  repose  that  comes  from  resting  in  law 
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in  reality;  resting  on  the  great,  immutable  founda- 
tions of  things.  We  see  this  repose  in  Greek  art. 
Apollo  and  the  Python  are  striking  examples  of  it. 

Again,  consider  the  repose  of  nature.  She  feeds 
a  world  without  apparent  effort. 
^  When  we  say  number  is  a  symbol  of  the  perma- 
nent we  mean  the  Divine  permanence  as  opposed 
to  passion,  changefulness,  or  laborious  exertion. 
Repose  is  the  especial  characteristics  of  the  eternal 
mind.  Repose  means  a  power  so  adequate,  so  plen- 
teous, that  achievement  springs  forth,  accomplish- 
ment requires  no  effort.  Divine  permanence  is  the 
"I  am"  of  the  Creator,  which  is  underneath  the  "I 
become"  of  His  creature.  Here  we  stand  in  a  holy 
place.  Reverently  should  we  face  this  thought. 
Where  being  passes  into  appearance,  where  unity 
expresses  itself  underneath  variety,  all  that  is  transi- 
tory is  but  a  guide  to  the  permanent,  the  eternal 
behind  the  transitoriness.  Through  the  'T  become" 
we  reach  the  "I  am." 

Contrast  the  thought  expressed  in  "All  Gone"  and 
that  expressed  in  "Thumb  Is  One." 

It  is  a  great  moment  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
when  he  first  realizes  that  underneath  the  transient, 
the  perishing,  is  that  which  endures,  that  which  lives 
through  all  changes.  Character  endures.  Teach 
children  to  recognize  each  other  by  traits  or  actions, 
not  by  dress  or  looks. 

A  child  whirls  the  cube,  he  knows  it  is  the  same, 
whatever  its  appearance  may  be. 

Plays  and  stories   should  embody  the  essential, 
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the  abiding.  The  form  may  vary  like  Proteus,  but 
he  must  feel  there  is  something  to  hold  fast  to 
behind  the  fleeting  and  evanescent.  That  appear- 
ance is  only  a  covering  for  the  all-enduring.  Out- 
ward appearance  all  around  us  is  but  a  covering  for 
the  all-enduring,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see. 

Why  does  not  beauty  in  the  wild  flower  turn  to 
deformity  ? 

Why  do  not  animals  and  insects  become  hideous  ? 

Why  does  not  the  earth  fly  from  its  orbit,  and 
why  don't  the  stars  rush  to  ruin? 

Why  does  not  the  mother  hate  instead  of  love 
her  child? 

Why  have  not  men  gone  over  entirely  to  untruth, 
cruelty  and  wrong? 

Why  do  men  love  and  honor  truth,  kindliness  and 
justice? 

Why  are  we  thrilled  or  stirred  by  stories  of  hero- 
ism, of  self-sacrifice? 

Because  the  eternal  truth  of  God  is  in  these  things. 
However  much  we  may  vary,  however  much  we 
may  swerve,  they  are  in  us,  and  we  are  held  in 
the  main  by  these  things. 

Our  failure  to  influence  comes  from  our  failure 
to  be.  The  mother  who  plants  vanity  instead  of 
aspiration  in  her  child's  heart,  by  praising  his  looks 
more  than  his  moral  effort,  or  noticing  his  clothes 
more  than  his  character,  does  so  because,  in  her 
heart,  that  which  is  seen  and  temporal  has  greater 
control  than  that  which  is  unseen  and  eternal.  Ask 
her  what  she  most  desires  for  her  child,  she  will 
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say  that  he  may  be  good.  Watch  her  daily  actions 
and  you  will  see  her  putting  appearance  before 
reality,  striving  to  seem  instead  of  to  he,  valuing 
reputation  above  character,  prizing  in  all  things  the 
effect  instead  of  the  cause  or  motive.  Our  praise 
and  blame,  our  love  and  hate,  cannot  rise  higher 
than  ourselves, — than  the  reality  within  us. 
i  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  "Worship"  says : 
\  "A  man  cannot  utter  a  few  sentences  without  dis- 
closing precisely  where  he  stands — whether  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  senses — the  realm  of  ideas  and 
imagination  or  that  of  duty.  People  seem  not  to 
see  that  their  opinion  of  the  world  is  also  a  con- 
fession of  character.  We  can  only  see  what  we  are, 
and  if  we  misbehave  we  suspect  others." 

All  history  is  but  a  record  of  the  struggle  of 
humanity  to  actualize  the  divine  and  reveal  the  eter- 
nal in  the  temporal. 

Mankind  since  his  first  advent  has  been  moving 
inward  and  upward.  Inward  toward  the  deep 
foundation  of  things,  upward  toward  the  higher  in- 
terpretation of  things.  But  this  process  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  friction.  History  is  not  al- 
ways a  record  of  heroic,  soul-stirring,  heart-thrilling 
deeds.  It  often  presents  the  appearance  of  a  slaugh- 
tering block.  But  these  dark  pages  have  only  been 
transient,  passing  phases.  The  mistakes  of  one  age 
have  been  the  great  object  lessons  of  the  next  age. 
The  mistakes  of  mankind  pass  away,  their  successes 
endure.    Error  is  transient.     It  is  but  a  semblance. 
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Only  that  which  is  built  upon  the  real  endures.  The 
soul  is  the  permanent. 

Man  is  slow  to  realize  that  he  is  not  a  body,  and 
has  a  soul,  but  that  he  is  a  soul  and  has  a  body. 

This  standpoint  makes  everything  different. 

When  he  sees  that  his  essential  being  is  rational, 
spiritual,  and  the  universe  at  center  is  mind,  which 
uses  and  speaks  through  matter,  when  this  is  real- 
ized, the  eternal,  the  fleeting  becomes  the  servant 
of  the  internal,  the  permanent,  and  all  nature  is 
seen,  not  as  dead  matter,  but  as  living  beauty,  and 
Hfe  is  no  longer  sordid,  but  a  revelation  of  the  in- 
finite reason,  truth,  love. 
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XVIII. 
BROTHERS  AND   SISTERS 

In  previous  games  through  his  own  deeds  the 
child  has  been  led  to  creativeness.  Now  he  should 
be  led  from  creativeness  to  reverence.  Men  are 
never  nearer  Divinity  than  when  creating  some  ex- 
pression of  the  truth,  or  the  ideal  that  is  within 
them;  hence,  follows  this  song  of  reverence:  Rev- 
erence for  the  truth  they  utter,  reverence  for  the 
Divine  Power  to  utter  it,  and  reverence  for  the  most 
High  and  Holy  source  of  all  Truth  and  of  all  Power. 

'The  unconsciousness  of  a  child  is  rest  in  God," 
says  Froebel.  This  unconsciousness  has  not  been 
disturbed.  He  has  been  led  to  the  thought  of  the 
Creator  in  Nature.  He  has  become  a*  creator  him- 
self in  his  crude  way.  His  soul  has  opened  to  Di- 
vine Love  in  the  family ;  he  has  recognized  the  pro- 
tection of  father  and  mother ;  he  has  experienced 
the  position  of  himself,  being  protector  and  cher- 
isher  of  life  in  the  animal  and  plant  world.  Now 
the  life  of  prayer  may  begin  in  his  soul,  but  before 
he  can  consciously  pray,  he  must  see  its  image. 

The  mother  represents  with  his  slowly,  intertwin- 
ing fingers  the  little  Brothers  and  Sisters  who  go 
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to  sleep  in  each  other's  arms  and  over  whom  the 
Father  watches,  and  she  not  only  plays  the  game, 
but  she  actually  does  the  loving  watching  herself. 
When  his  tired  eyes  close  and  his  folded  hands  re- 
lax, she  sings  the  lullaby  which  lulls  him  to  sleep 
without  fear,  for  "He  who  watches  over  all  is  watch- 
ing over  thee." 

The  motto's  first  four  lines  show  that  the  mother's 
beautiful  trust  will  have  its  influence  on  her  child, 
after  birth  as  well  as  before.  Froebel  says  what 
the  good  the  mother  thinks  is  a  magnetic  bond 
which  stirs  her  child  aright.  The  greatest  power 
we  have  is  the  spiritual  reality  within  us.  The 
spiritual  reality  within  the  soul  is  what  moves  and 
fires  men ;  is  what  guides  and  controls  life,  and  what 
especially  affects  the  life  of  the  child.  Mother  and 
child  are  one,  and  the  moods  of  the  mother  affect 
the  child.  The  mother  smiles,  the  child  smiles  back 
unless  out  of  sympathy.  The  mother  is  nervous, 
the  child  becomes  uneasy  or  irritable.  The  mother 
is  frightened,  the  child  without  knowing  the  cause 
of  her  alarm  takes  fright  also.  Froebel  says, 
''Mother,  do  not  be  over-anxious  or  you  will  mar 
all  by  a  nervous,  strained  atmosphere.  Do  the  best 
you  can.  Live  up  to  your  insight,  and  with  a  serene 
spirit,  leave  the  rest  in  trust  and  faith  to  the  Good 
I^^ather  of  All."  And  so  the  mother's  prayer  over 
her  child  gives  him  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Holy, 
before  his  rea.son  is  ready  to  grasp  the  religious  in 
thought. 

The  end  of  the  motto  says,  'Truly  to  him  nought 
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better  canst  thou  give,  than  the  true  feeling  that  all 
are  united  to  the  Giver  of  Life."  How  does  she 
do  this  ?  By  reverently  clasping  her  hands  and 
teaching  him  to  clasp  his  hands — this  is  the  gesture 
of  repose,  and  we  know  that  gesture  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  soul's  mood ;  by  her  tone  of  voice  when 
holy  things  are  spoken  of;  by  her  own  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  Father  of  All;  by  her  prayer  at 
her  child's  bedside  to  ''Him  who  watches  over  all" ; 
by  pictures  from  the  great  masters ;  by  music.  Froe- 
bel  recommends  choral  melodies  to  be  sung  to  chil- 
dren as  they  go  to  sleep.  He  says  mothers  do  not 
sing  enough  of  sweet,  simple,  childlike  hymns,  ex- 
pressive of  trust  and  the  love  of  God.  Froebel  also 
condemns  rotelike  repetition  of  prayers  which  the 
child  does  not  feel  nor  understand.  He  tells  the 
mother  when  the  child  is  in  the  mood  to  feel  the 
beauties,  the  bounties,  the  blessings  of  the  day,  when 
his  soul  is  stirred  with  gratitude,  if  he  says,  "Dear 
Father  in  Heaven,  I  thank  Thee,"  it  will  be  the 
deepest  and  truest  of  prayers. 

It  is  the  mother's  sincerity  and  reverence  that 
stirs  this  feeling  in  the  child ;  if  she  is  the  least  bit 
insincere  or  dogmatic,  her  prayer  will  not  mean 
much  to  her  child.  It  is  a  piteous  thing  if  the  child 
is  frightened  by  falsehood  to  keep  him  quiet ;  if  his 
faith  in  the  world  being  good  is  destroyed ;  if  he 
loses  his  divine  trust  in  you,  his  dreams  will  not 
be  serene  and  happy,  his  courage  will  be  under- 
mined, and  doubt  will  creep  into  his  heart. 

The   picture   is   a   familiar   one   to   all   children. 
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Symbolism  of  sleep  is  deep  and  significant.  When 
we  sleep,  we  sink  back  into  unconscious,  help- 
less existence.  We  are  in  a  state  which  is  the  oppo- 
site of  alertness,  no  longer  upright ;  we  are  no  longer 
asserting  our  individual  powers ;  we  surrender  our- 
selves to  the  unseen  power.  The  thief  comes  at 
night  when  we  are  off  our  guard.  The  myths  as- 
sailed demons  at  night.  "The  witching  hour  of  mid- 
night"— when  graves  yawn — witches  ride — and  "the 
Prince  of  Darkness  is  abroad."  In  Dante,  the  ser- 
pent comes,  but  the  angel  protects.  Lady  Macbeth's 
will  is  inactive  in  sleep,  so  she  walks  and  reveals 
herself  and  her  crime.  Most  children  dread  dark- 
ness. Timid  children  often  fear  it;  hence,  they 
naturally  ask  protection  during  the  long,  dark  night 
and  during  their  helpless  slumber.  Egyptians  sac- 
rificed to  the  Sun-God  during  the  dark  wintertime. 
A  little  boy  once  said,  'T  pray  in  the  evening,  to 
ask  God  to  take  care  of  me,  while  I  am  asleep;  any 
smart  boy  can  take  care  of  himself  in  the  day- 
time." 

A  child  ill-treated  by  his  nurse,  while  the  mother 
was  absent,  prayed,  "Father  in  Heaven,  tell  her — 
tell  her — "  The  tempest-tossed  soul  often  is  driven 
to  utterance  in  a  cry  for  help  from  above.  Often  a 
sceptic  or  atheist  or  a  person  of  indifferent  or  ir- 
reverent habits,  cries  out  instinctively  for  mercy 
and  help  from  above,  when  the  agony  of  soul  is  too 
great  to  be  borne.  Froebel  takes  this  feeling  as  a 
starting  point  to  develop  the  child's  reverence.  He 
begins  where  the  child  can  most  easily  see  his  help- 
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lessness  and  dependence  on  a  higher  power.  There 
is  danger  of  making  a  child  think  he  can  do'  without 
help.  Also  there  is  danger  of  over-awing  him  and 
breaking  his  courage.  Reverence  must  be  balanced 
with  courage  and  self-respect.  He  should  learn  def- 
erence of  parents ;  to  grandparents ;  deference  to  all 
old  age,  and  respect  for  superior  power.  Calling 
persons  in  high  positions  by  their  first  names,  "Old 
Abe,"  "Bill  McKinley,"  etc.,  shows  lack  of  respect 
for  superiority,  which  is  the  beginning  of  irrev- 
erence. 

In  the  picture,  the  folded  hands,  loosely  inter- 
twined, not  clenched,  express  inner  collectedness — 
unity.  In  old  religious  paintings,  the  fingers  are  not 
interlaced,  indicating  that  "God  is  high  in  His 
Heavens,"  distant  from  man.  This  gesture  of 
folded  hands  means  "Heaven  is  within."  Froebel 
defines  religion  as  "Union  with  God."  This  can 
only  grow  out  of  union  with  mankind,  or  love  and 
fellowship  between  human  beings.  The  Brothers 
and  Sisters  are  here  represented  in  unity.  Impor- 
tance of  going  to  sleep  in  right  spiritual  condition 
is  suggested,  as  impressions  deepen  in  sleep.  Proper 
atmosphere  on  going  to  sleep  is  that  of  harmony  and 
kindliness  between  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men 
and  love  and  reverence  toward  God. 

The  children  in  the  picture  show  perfect  trust. 
They  fall  asleep  in  happy  confidence,  just  as  they 
are.  The  curtain  shuts  out  the  world  with  its  activ- 
ity, its  business,  its  rush  of  afifairs.  Here  is  the 
collectedness  of-  the  soul  with  God.     In  the  Fino^er 
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Piano,  harmony  with  all  nature  and  all  life  is  shown. 
Here  is  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  the  intimate  with- 
drawal. The  children  are  asleep  (physical  strength 
replenished)  ;  the  mother  is  at  prayer  (spiritual 
strength  replenished).  In  sleep  we  sink  back  into 
the  arms  of  nature  and  receive  refreshment  for  the 
tired  body  and  mind.  Sleep  gives  the  vital  healing 
of  nature's  great  fountain  of  Hfe  for  exhausted 
physical  life.  We  are  spiritually  replenished  by  giv- 
ing up  the  self  to  the  thought  of  God.  True  prayer 
does  this.  Prayer  is  the  expression  of  our  spiritual 
life.  Through  expression  we  grow.  The  more  spir- 
itual life  there  is  in  the  world  the  more  swiftly  we 
are  borne  forward  on  its  strong  currents.  We,  each 
of  us,  radiate  an  influence  often  unconsciously,  the 
influence  of  our  personality.  If  our  inner  life  is 
noble  and  high,  our  influence  will  be  for  the  noble 
and  high.  Whatever  increases  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual,  increases  that  of  the  race.  By  think- 
ing good  thoughts  your  face  becomes  transfigured, 
and  the  Divine  enthusiasm  becomes  infectious. 

The  connection  between  this  song  and  the  Finger 
Piano  is  that  the  effect  of  harmony  is  to  produce 
reverence.  The  composure  of  the  Eternal  Life  ex- 
presses itself  through  harmony.  This  stirs  our  rev- 
erence and  our  aspiration,  because  what  we  rever- 
ence becomes  our  Ideal,  we  imitate  it,  aspire  towards 
it.  Reaching  harmony,  we  reach  rejxDse, — "On 
every  height  there  lies  repose."  said  the  great,  mod- 
ern poet.  Goethe. 
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XIX. 

CHILDREN  AT  THE  TOWER. 

The  first  half  of  this  song  deals  with  Retro- 
spection. 

Retrospection  is  an  instinct  of  the  soul  seeking 
to  know  itself,  because  the  soul  comes  to  know  itself 
more  completely  by  reviewing  its  past,  seeing  how 
it  is  going,  and  what  are  its  tendencies.  It  realizes 
its  powers  and  its  dangers,  and  may  go  forward 
warned  and  inspired. 

The  books  we  have  read  during  the  past  year 
show  our  intellectual  tendencies ;  the  amusements 
we  have  sought  show  our  ideal  of  recreation ;  the 
people  whose  society  we  have  voluntarily  chosen 
show  our  social  tendencies ;  the  things  we  have 
spent  money  for  show  what  we  consider  the  most 
needed  and  worthy  in  the  way  of  possessions.  The 
conscious  conquests  we  have  made  over  self  show 
our  spiritual  growth.  It  is  well  to  pause  occasionally 
and  look  back  five  years  and  see  if  we  have  really 
grown.  If  we  have  retrograded  we  must  take  warn- 
ing. If  we  have  grown  we  may  go  forward  with 
renewed  confidence  and  hope.  Half  the  evil  in 
the  world  would  be  stopped  if  we  could  make  peo- 
ple take  time  to  do  this  deliberately  and  dispassion- 
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ately.  We  grow  strong  for  what  is  to  be  by  seeing 
clearly  what  has  been  done.  That  knowledge  which 
is  the  result  of  unconscious  movement  of  the  mind 
is  easily  overturned,  but  when  the  whole  chain  of 
development  is  clear  and  connected  we  can  hold 
our  standpoint  against  the  world — we  have  become 
self-conscious. 

Siegfried  in  his  death-song  passes  through  this 
retrospective  process  and  reaches  this  self-con- 
sciousness or  self-knowledge. 

In  his  death-song  he  goes  back  and  reviews  the 
story  of  his  life — his  oneness  and  peace  with  na- 
ture ;  how  he  has  mastered  nature ;  and  how  he 
has  put  down  the  bestial  in  nature  and  so  becomes 
lord  of  nature's  treasure.  And  he  has  used  the  ring 
— not  to  renounce  love — but  as  a  pledge  of  love. 
And  it  has  only  destroyed  him  after  he  has  taken 
it  away  again  and  degraded  his  ideal.  As  he  sings 
all  this  the  glamor  of  the  magic  passes  away.  The 
lost  insight  of  his  innocent  youth,  oneness  with  na- 
ture, returns;  the  lost  ideal  of  his  manhood,  Brun- 
hilde,  the  true  spouse  of  his  soul,  returns.  He  re- 
views and  relates  his  whole  past  in  its  complete- 
ness ;  doing  this  he  becomes  complete  himself — and 
becoming  complete,  passes  beyond. 

Why  did  Froebel  choose  two  Grandmothers  in- 
stead of  two  Mothers  to  represent  the  visiting  fam- 
ilies ?  There  are  two  reasons :  first,  the  ethical ; 
secondly,  the  artistic. 

Ethically  the  grandmothers  are  the  bond  uniting 
two  famiHes.    This  bond  of  blood  may  make  a  unity 
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of  two  families.  The  mother  can  only  be  mother 
to  her  own  group  of  children;  the  grandmother 
might  be  grandmother  to  both  groups.  It  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  family  relationship.  Here  begins  the 
ramification  which  may  expand  into  a  whole  com- 
munity. Artistically,  they  review  the  past — play 
over  the  games  with  the  children  and  make  them 
over  into  a  whole.  They  organize  the  experience 
of  the  past.  It  is  a  happy  artistic  touch  to  have 
the  grandmothers  perform  this  part.  They  are  the 
Nestors,  the  narrators  in  the  game  of  retrospection. 
And  yet  retrospection  is  necessary  for  progress. 
Nestor  is  the  helm,  but  the  younger  blood  is  the 
propelHng  power.  Nestor  is  appreciative  wisdom 
— Ulysses  is  creative  wisdom.  The  grandmothers 
are  the  Nestors — the  children  the  Diomedes  or 
Achilles  (impetuous-heroic  youth).  The  kinder- 
gartner  should  be  the  wise  Ulysses. 

The  second  half  of  the  song  shows  the  result  of 
retrospection — what  it  should  cultivate  within  the 
soul.  First,  aspiration.  Man  soars  upward  on  the 
wings  of  aspiration — he  moves  onward  toward  his 
goal;  he  pauses,  looks  over  the  path  he  has  taken 
and  if  it  is  noble  he  is  inspired  with  fresh  aspira- 
tion. His  soul  is  filled  with  renewed  strength  and 
he  soars  upward  more  vigorously.  We  take  up  the 
past,  make  it  over  within  ourselves  and  proceed  with 
insight.  So  the  organized  experience  of  the  grand- 
mothers culminates  in  aspiration.  Most  of  their 
battles  won,  their  thoughts  turned  inward  by  the 
retrospective  talk,  they  show  the  aspiration  of  age, 
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which  brings  reverence.  Whereas  the  children  show 
the  aspiration  of  youth,  which  manifests  itself  in 
desire  to  climb. 

The  children  rush  up  to  the  top  of  the  steeple. 
The  steeple  suggests  a  broad  outlook.  It  is  an  im- 
petuous movement  onward — away  from  the  usual — 
the  conservative.  It  is  the  same  story  as  that  of 
Icarus,  of  Phaeton. 

After  the  retrospective  play  the  grandmothers 
ask,  "What  next?"  The  past  is  ours,  but  we  must 
fill  our  future  with  a  greater  and  nobler  life  than 
was  our  past.  Retrospection  is  not  the  end,  but  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle.  The  children  say : 
"Go  to  the  steeple."  The  grandmothers  say :  "No." 
It's  a  wild  scheme;  danger  is  there,  and  they  sug- 
gest by  their  example,  the  church  door.  The  wise 
person  has  always  a  substitute  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  an  unwise  scheme. 

However,  the  children's  aspiration  leads  them 
too  far — they  heed  not  these  wise  Nestors.  Do  the 
Nestors  forbid  them  ?  No,  they  let  them  have  their 
experience.  They  warn,  and  then  go  quietly  for- 
ward themselves  on  the  right  path.  They  not  only 
give  the  good  advice  and  suggest  a  substitute,  but 
set  the  good  example  quietly,  unostentatiously,  not 
self-righteously.  Then  when  the  deed  returns  and 
the  children  receive  the  lesson  of  experience  the 
grandmothers  sympathetically  join  in  their  thanks 
and  restore  the  repentant  children  to  their  confi- 
dence. What  a  story  for  adults !  When  children 
want  to  do  impossible  things  it  is  usually  wise  to  let 
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them  try  if  they  have  the  right  motive.  There  is  a 
certain  v^ild  aspiration  in  the  baby  age — both  of  in- 
dividual and  race — and  it  is  always  bad  to  suppress 
aspiration.  If  the  child  has  a  vv^rong  motive  either 
let  him  fail,  or  stop  him,  according  to  circumstances. 
Do  not  coax !  Either  forbid  or  permit  and  let  the 
consequences  follov^.  If  he  be  allowed  to  fall,  it 
must  be  for  the  sake  of  a  needed  lesson.  Often 
it  is  better  not  to  rob  the  child  of  his  experience; 
better  to  let  him  flounder,  and  if  the  sympathy  be- 
tween you  and  him  is  true,  he  will  come  to  you  for 
help.  Locke  says  we  best  remember  things  asso- 
ciated with  pleasure  and  pain.  Things  that  did  not 
impress  us  in  these  ways  we  can  remember  through 
repetition. 

There  are  many  practical  hints  or  suggestions 
in  this  song.  For  example,  let  the  child  dictate  a 
letter  to  someone-  away  from  home,  talking  over 
events  of  the  day;  birthday  and  holiday,  recall  last 
celebration;  kindergarten  child  tell  the  story  to 
mother  at  home;  relate  incidents  of  the  morning. 
Show  the  child  the  Mother- Play  pictures.  They  re- 
view the  experiences  of  his  past  in  two  ways,  as 
a  developing  series,  and  as  a  center  to  recall  similar 
experiences  in  child's  own  past,  as,  for  example, 
"You  went  with  mother  to  see  a  bird's  nest  last 
summer  as  these  children  are  doing,"  or,  "You  fed 
the  chickens  at  uncle's  in  the  country,"  or,  "You 
waded  in  the  brook  where  the  little  fishes  were." 
"Do  you  remember  the  day  the  trees  tossed  their 
branches  about,  blown  by  the  wind?"  etc. 
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Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  memory  of  the  emo- 
tions. Repetition  is  the  memory  of  the  will.  Log- 
ical sequence  is  the  memory  of  the  reason.  Retro- 
spection is  repetition  in  disguise  and  should  lead 
to  recognition  of  logical  sequence. 
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XX. 

CHILD  AND  MOON. 

We  found  in  the  Weather  Vane  that  man  saw 
life  and  power  all  around  him  in  nature.  Seeing 
this  great  power  all  about  him,  he  began  to  worship 
it  as  a  god,  under  the  forms  of  a  symbol,  which 
helped  him  to  understand  it.  He  always  chose  his 
symbols  according  to  his  stage  of  development. 
When  he  saw  nature  as  a  great,  fearful  power  out- 
side of  himself,  he  heard  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
tempest,  and  in  the  hurricane,  and  bowed  down  in 
fear  before  this  terrible  power.  The  art  expression 
of  this  stage  is  seen  in  the  piles  of  huge  stones, 
cyclopian  walls,  and  huge  carved  idols,  such  as  were 
found  in  Egypt.  When  man  began  to  see  law  and 
order  in  nature,  when  he  realized  that,  he  added  the 
thought  of  intelligence  to  power,  and  made  the 
Sphinx.  When  he  realized  that  this  power  was 
equally  on  the  mountain  top  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  he  added  wings  to  the  man-headed  horse,  such 
as  we  see  in  Assyrian  gods. 

Our  Aryan  ancestors,  a  people  of  deep  poetic 
intuition,  hopeful,  thoughtful  and  progressive,  chose 
light  as  the  most  expressive  symbol  of  Gofl.  Phys- 
ically considered,  the  condition  of  fellowship  is  so^ 
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cial.  It  shows  interdependence  and  this  awakens 
social  Hfe.  Darkness  is  unsocial.  It  isolates.  It 
obliterates  objects.  ''All  cows  are  alike  on  a  dark 
night."  Brahm  is  a  negative  unity,  a  unity  which 
excludes  difference.  Contrast  the  carelessness  of 
life  of  the  Oriental  versus  the  courage  of  the  Amer- 
ican officer,  whose  mind  commands  his  trembling 
body. 

Spiritual  light  is  insight,  a  vision  of  the  truth, 
which  leads  to  sympathy  and  communion.  "If  we 
walk  in  the  light  we  have  fellowship,  one  with  an- 
other. But  he  that  hateth  his  brother  walketh  in 
darkness  and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth." 

Light  takes  on  an  added  significance  when  we 
study  it  as  a  symbol  of  insight.  Light  is  also  the 
condition  of  activity.  The  sun  is  the  source  of  phys- 
ical life,  of  physical  growth.  Vitality  is  at  its  low- 
est ebb  before  sunrise,  and  most  deaths  occur  then, 
when  the  sun's  influence  has  been  longest  withdrawn 
from  the  earth.  God  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual 
activity.  Dante  could  not  proceed  at  night,  he 
had  to  rest  in  the  valley  of  the  princess  in  Purga- 
torio  and  the  angels  came  to  protect  him. 

Let  us  unfold  the  symbolism  of  color.  Absence 
of  good  is  symbolized  in  Dante's  poem,  by  .the  thick 
darkness  of  the  Inferno :  conflict  and  increasing  con- 
quest of  good  over  evil  with  the  varying  color  of 
Purgatorio;  and  the  entire  negation  of  evil  in  the 
stainless  perfection  of  white  light  in  the  Paradiso. 
Inactive  and  alone,  in  a  region  of  perpetual  dark- 
ness,  Lucifer   flaps   his   batlike  wings   over  black 
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Cocytus,  the  Lake  of  Lamentations.  Beatrice  veils 
her  dazzHng  brightness  in  a  cloud  of  flowers,  when 
she  descends  to  Dante  upon  the  summit  of  the  Pur- 
gatorial Mountain,  as  all  light  is  broken  into  colors 
in  order  that  it  may  meet  our  weak  and  finite  wis- 
dom. All  the  world  of  appearance  is  this,  a  tem- 
pering, a  veiling  of  the  divine  that  we  may  see  it 
and  not  be  dazzled.  Looking  at  the  light  reflected 
from  Beatrice's  eyes,  Dante  grew  stronger,  until  he 
could  look  directly  on  the  great  white  rose  of  the 
Paradiso,  each  petal  formed  by  the  radiance  stream- 
ing forth  from  a  saintly  soul.  *'For  the  soul  lives 
only  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  God." 
tXIn  all  Christian  art  there  are  two  tendencies. 
First,  pain,  struggle,  the  conflict  with  finitude.  Man 
is  crucified.  All  life  is  something  of  this  kind,  seek- 
ing to  overcome  these  limits  in  some  form.  Life 
is  a  great  struggle.  That  is  the  penalty  of  finitude. 
We  are  placed  here  to  overcome,  just  as  art  over- 
comes. First  we  are  to  endure,  but  not  that  alone. 
Stoicism  is  a  heathen  virtue.  The  Christian  must 
go  higher.  Just  through  this  pain  and  suffering  he 
must  rise  out  of  limits,  must  transcend  the  finite, 
reach  the  point  of  victory  over  all  that  the  world 
can  offer;  because  of  this  we  rise  into  a  higher 
sphere,  into  the  truer  meaning  of  life.  Limit-tran- 
scending implies  struggle  and  effort,  otherwise  there 
were  no  limits  or  no  transcending.  This  is  the  true 
theme  of  music  and  painting.  The  ego  of  the  man 
within  ind  the  pain  thereof,  is  the  one  element. 
yThe  other  element  in  Christian  art  is  the  rise, 
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the  triumph  over  this  struggle  and  the  attainment 
of  blessedness.  It  is  not  happiness :  mere  happi- 
ness is  where  there  is  no  inner  conflict  and  hence 
no  triumph,  no  paean  of  victory.  That  is  what 
Greece  portrayed.  Blessedness  is  where  the  blow 
strikes  you,  and  you  rise  above  it  and  harmonize 
yourself  with  the  divine;  just  through  the  suffering 
and  the  discipline  thereof.  Blessedness  comes  not 
from  never  falling,  but  from  being  able  to  rise  with 
heart's  sorrow  after  the  fall,  and  go  forward  toward 
the  light. 

The  mural  painting  over  the  arch  of  the  Chicago 
Auditorium  stage  shows  the  long  line  of  sorrowing 
mortals  coming  to  art  for  consolation  and  then 
descending  comforted  and  blessed.  As  the  soul  is 
capable  of  pain,  sin  and  sorrow,  so  light  has  its 
negation  and  passes  into  darkness.  As  the  soul 
can  rise  after  the  fall  and  mount  toward  blessed- 
ness, so  from  darkness  through  color  we  reach  white 
light.  The  obscuring  of  the  soul  by  sin,  and  the  ob- 
scuration of  Hgfht  by  darkness  are  analogous.  The 
truth  that  the  soul  can  triumph  over  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  thus  attain  the  peace  of 
the  eternal,  and  that  color  can  be  resolved  into  llsfht 
are  analogous.  We  see  now  why  we  should  learn 
to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  physical  attributes 
of  lisfht.  We  can  bring  them  into  talks  and  stories 
as  symbolic  touches  in  the  artistic  background  of 
the  story.  Lis^ht  is  universal  and  persistent:  it  is 
illuminatinsf  and  life-givine.  Bein?  universal,  it  re- 
spects individuality,  reveals  things  just  as  they  are. 
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The  greatest  man  helps  others  to  develop  along  their 
own  lines,  not  forcing  them  into  his ;  so  light  in  its 
vivifying  power  helps  each  thing  in  its  growth  ac- 
cording to  its  own  nature. 

Light  is  all-revealing,  far-reaching,  life-producing, 
strength-producing.  It  gives  beauty  and  health.  It 
is  intangible,  ethereal ;  that  is,  it  is  not  concrete.  It 
is  one  of  the  least  concrete  things  in  the  material 
universe.  It  is  pure,  it  is  clear,  yet  it  is  mysterious. 
It  comes  from  above;  it  shines  on  all  alike.  Thus 
we  can  see  why  mankind  has  seen  in  light  a  symbol 
of  God.  It  is  entirely  separating,  yet  all  uniting. 
Darkness  obliterates  alike  individuality  and  rela- 
tionships. Light  is  never  wholly  understood,  inde- 
pendent, yet  all-sustaining,  all-revealing,  self-diffu- 
sive, yet  self-active.  It  is  unapproachable,  cannot 
be  grasped  physically,  yet  all-surrounding.  It  nour- 
ishes all  life,  yet  never  diminishes;  it  is  inexhaust- 
ible. "It  is  universal,  everlasting,  all-sustaining,  all- 
creating,  all-purifying,  unchanging,  glorious,  beauti- 
ful. What  wonder  that  primitive  man  fell  prostrate 
before  the  sun  in  worship."  And  today  man's  di- 
vine destiny  is  prophesied  in  the  word,  "Thou  shalt 
clothe  thyself  in  light  as  in  a  garment."  For  the 
soul  lives  only  as  it  reflects  the  light  of  God.  And 
even  as  light  is  the  most  universal  of  symbols,  so 
the  thought  of  God  is  the  most  universal  of  thoughts. 
Froebel  did  not  create  the  symlx^.l  of  light;  he 
merely  made  use  of  the  highest  race-chosen  sym- 
bol, the  one  naturally  chosen  by  the  child,  where 
a  religion  of  love  instead  of  one  of  fear  is  taught. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  MOON. 

'The  Child  and  the  Moon"  calls  the  child's  at- 
tention to  that  which  is  high,  calls  attention  to  the 
attractive  and  beneficent  attributes  of  the  high.  This 
gives  joy;  he  sees  the  gentle,  the  loving,  the  help- 
ful, when  he  looks  up.  It  shows  that  the  moon  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  child ;  it  shows  unity  between 
them.  Religion  has  often  been  taught  by  revealing 
God's  greatness,  but  we  must  not  neglect  to  show 
His  tender  love  and  sympathy,  His  fatherly  care  and 
patience.  The  child  learns  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty 
of  the  moon,  although  he  cannot  grasp  it  physically. 
"Value  supremely  only  that  which  may  be  shared 
infinitely,"  says  Ruskin.  The  mother  leads  the  child 
to  realize  that  though  he  cannot  grasp  the  light 
physically  he  can  feel  its  influence.  "Can  man,  by 
searching,  find  out  God?"  But  man  can  see,  feel 
and  understand  God's  influence. 

The  child's  part  in  this  little  song  is  to  be  good 
and  wise;  the  child  must  respond;  it  is  not  enough 
for  God  to  send  His  love,  we  must  respond ;  the 
"God  within"  must  answer.  The  child's  part  is 
pointed  out  after  his  love  is  aroused  for  the  moon, 
the  symbol  of  the  high.  Though  seemingly  absent, 
the  moon  remains  the  same,  and  by  greeting  it  from 
time  to  time  there  can  be  sympathetic  connection. 
Spiritually  there  need  be  no  separation.  All  things 
are  related  in  the  unity  of  the  universe,  and  all 
things  in  God's  creation  send  glances  of  love  to  the 
soul  when  the   soul  is   ready  to  truly  understand 
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them.  Even  evil  is  a  test  for  discipline.  This  idea 
is  most  deeply  religious  and  the  greatest  and  most 
optimistic  view  of  life.  ''Each  the  other  recogniz- 
ing," is  the  only  condition  for  harmonious  growth. 
Love  responds  to  love.  If  his  love  is  for  the  high, 
man  will  be  drawn,  through  aspiration,  towards 
the  high.  'Teach  the  child  to  love  God,  and  he  will 
not  doubt  God's  love  for  him.  Teach  him  thit  God 
loves  him,  and  he  will  in  turn  love  God." 
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XXL 
BOY  AND  LADDER. 

This  song  is  an  advance  on  the  last.  Aspiration 
is  the  outgrowth  of  reverence.  The  revelation  of 
an  ideal  inspires  not  only  reverence  for  the  ideal, 
but  aspiration  towards  it.  The  child's  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  moon,  he  now  voluntarily 
looks  upon  it.  It  having  given  him  pleasure,  he 
would  impart  that  pleasure  to  his  mother.  This 
we  saw  in  the  awakening  of  the  desire  to  partici- 
pate with  others  as  shown  in  the  song  of  the  ''Dove 
Cote."  When  we  see  clearly,  we  become  servants 
of  the  ideal,  and  our  ministry  is  "our  exceeding 
great  reward."  If  our  message  is  rejected  we  must 
have  patience.  We  must  interpret  in  unshaken 
faith  and  trust. 

It  is  not  the  light-bringer  who  is  to  be  pitied  when 
the  torch  is  torn  from  his  hands,  but  those  whose 
path  he  would  lighten.  The  boy  is  filled  with  de- 
sire to  possess  the  beautiful  moon,  and  suggests  in- 
adequate means  for  obtaining  it  owing  to  his  inade- 
quate knowledge.  We  saw  this  exemplified  in  the 
little  game  of  Fishes. 

The  sympathetic  mother  does  not  check  the  child- 
ish aspiration,  remembering  the  divine  injunction, 
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"Quench  not  the  spirit."  The  mother  lets  him  learn 
by  experience,  but  she  gives  the  higher  suggestion. 
In  "Light  Bird,"  the  process  is  reversed.  The 
mother  leads  the  child  from  grasping  to  vision,  from 
outer  beholding  to  inner  possession,  in  her  suggest- 
ive conversation.  Ridicule  and  indifiference  destroy 
aspiration  and  blight  the  bud  of  growing  ideals. 

All  aspiration  for  that  which  is  better  or  higher 
than  the  existing  state  of  things,  is  God's  voice  call- 
ing to  the  soul  to  come  up  higher.  This  thought  is 
in  the  little  song  of  the  Cuckoo.  The  race  as  well 
as  the  child  learns,  through  experience,  the  inade- 
quacy of  material  means,  for  spiritual  growth.  The 
Egyptian  embalmed  the  body  to  procure  immor- 
tality. The  Tower  of  Babel  was  built  as  a  physical 
tower  to  reach  heaven.  The  race  learned  better 
regarding  such  efforts  and  the  world  is  slowly  learn- 
ing better  in  more  subtle  things.  The  man  who  sells 
honor  and  manhood  for  money  needs  the  thought 
embodied  in  these  light  songs.  So  does  the  woman 
who  grasps  for  social  distinction  at  the  price  of  self- 
respect.  Imagination  sweeps  into  illimitable  time, 
as  seen  in  the  study  of  geology  and  astronomy.  Mr. 
Snider  has  internalized  the  spirit  of  Homer  and 
of  Shakespeare.  He  does  not  care  who  wrote  Lear, 
nor  does  he  take  interest  in  dissertations  over  the 
turn  of  a  phrase  in  Homer,  for  he  has  Homer  within 
him. 

The  spiritual  ladder  by  which  the  soul  climbs,  is 
a  purging,  cleansing  process,  so  to  speak.  Pride 
is  spiritual  isolation.     Humility  is  the  opposite  of 
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this,  and  opens  the  universe  to  you.  It  gives  re- 
ceptivity in  place  of  self-assertion.  This  is  the  at- 
titude of  growth,  so  first  we  have  ''Blessed  are  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
HumiHty  causes  mourning  for  limitations.  We  see 
our  shortcomings  and  repent  of  them.  Remorse 
emphasizes  the  self ;  pride  underlies  it.  Repentance 
emphasizes  the  help  that  comes  from  the  outside 
and  aids  the  soul ;  humility  underlies  it.  Therefore 
we  have  next,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted."  People  resent  because  they  are 
full  of  self.  When  not  full  of  self  they  are  not 
resentful,  not  envious.  A  meek  person  rejoices  over 
the  good  in  others  as  well  as  mourns  over  his  own 
sin.  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  When  feeling  the  littleness  of  self  we 
are  eager  to  enlarge  our  limits.  We  come  to  the 
state  declared  by  the  next  beatitude.  "Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled." 

A  sense  of  my  own  defects  makes  me  merciful  to 
others,  but  mercy  must  have  a  positive  side.  The 
merciful  person  must  know  when  to  scourge  and 
when  to  forgive.  An  absolute  test  of  our  progress 
is  the  amount  of  spiritual  incitement  we  give  to 
others  and  the  amount  we  receive  from  others. 
"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy."  When  humble,  sorry,  meek,  hungry,  and 
merciful  to  others  we  become  unselfish.  It  is  selfish- 
ness which  blinds  and  makes  us  unfit  to  see  truth. 
This  has  been  a  purging  process.    When  we  are  un- 
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selfish,  pure  in  heart,  and  see  the  truth,  we  see  God. 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God,"  is  the  next  step  upward. 

The  ideal  is  always  ahead  of  our  action.  The 
vision  comes  firSt,  therefore  when  we  reach  the 
vision  of  the  truth  we  wish  to  remove  the  base  pas- 
sions that  blind  others.  We  must  so  act  to  be  har- 
monizer  or  peace-maker.  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  Even  failing  in  making  others  see  the  vision 
beautiful,  we  can  still  remain  pure,  seeing  God's 
hand  even  in  the  seeming  discords  of  life  and  ex- 
ercising divine  patience  and  tenderness  in  waiting, 
when  the  soul  w^ill  reach  the  exalted  stage  of 
"Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness'  sake,   for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


XXII. 

MAIDEN  AND  THE  STARS. 

LIGHT   BIRD. 

In  the  Boy  and  Ladder  the  child  failed  to  get  sat- 
isfaction. He  could  not  reach  the  moon  with  his 
physical  ladder.  He  could  not  satisfy  the  infinite 
with  the  finite.  But  the  mother  who  knows  all  as- 
piration is  from  above,  let  him  try.  Thus,  she  made 
closer  his  spiritual  love  for  her.  Had  she  thwarted 
him  or  been  indififerent,  she  would  have  alienated 
him  to  a  certain  extent,  instead  of  creating  a  closer 
bond;  a  certain  estrangement  would  have  resulted 
from  the  failure  of  real  seizure.  But  the  child 
still  longs  for  the  glorious  light,  as  Froebel  shows 
us  in  the  Maiden  and  the  Stars.  He  still  feels  that 
all  Hfe  is  a  united  whole.  So  he  expands,  enlarges, 
projects  that  which  is  dearest  and  loveliest  to  him, 
in  the  family  relationship,  extending  it  to  that  which 
is  most  glorious  and  beautiful  to  him  in  the  outside 
world,  namely,  that  relationship  of  his  father  and 
mother  to  him. 

The  closer,  and  the  more  tender  the  human  ties, 
the  sooner  the  child  feels  the  unity  of  all  ties,  feels 
the  spiritual  love  enfolding  and  sweeping  through 
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all  the  universe.  "Could  we  see  our  human  rela- 
tionships clearly,  we  could  apprehend,  and  recognize 
the  Divine,"  says  Froebel.  'Tike  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children,"  how  much  that  means  to  a  heart  un- 
folded in  a  pure,  loving  home  atmosphere!  What 
a  mockery  it  is  to  the  stunted  soul,  dwarfed  by  a 
discordant,  blighting  and  inharmonious  home  atmos- 
phere. So  we  must  be  careful  to  see  to  it  that  the 
child  has  a  right  feeling  of  what  constitutes  an 
earthly  father,  before  we  can  expect  him  to  have 
the  right  feeling  towards  the  heavenly  Father.  "We 
judge  the  world  by  what  we  know,  and  interpret 
life  by  our  experiences." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  "The  Light  Bird."  It  connects 
with  "The  Fishes."  The  picture  illustrates  a  num- 
ber of  fruitless  endeavors  to  hold  in  the  hand  what 
only  can  be  held  in  the  heart.  Pussy  is  trying  to 
catch  the  paper,  the  children  are  trying  to  catch  the 
butterflies,  the  baby  is  trying  to  catch  the  light  bird. 
The  other  children  are  watching  the  sunset.  They 
learn  that  they  can  catch  it  with  their  eyes,  and  hold 
it  in  the  heart.  Their  father's  smile  is  remembered 
and  held  in  their  hearts  after  he  has  gone.  It  was 
the  unconscious  idea  of  freedom  that  attracted  the 
child  toward  the  darting  fish.  "Within  must  free- 
dom be  won."  This  internalizing  of  the  idea  of 
freedom  begun  in  "Fishes"  is  much  deei>ene(l  when 
the  child  learns  that  he  can  only  hold  the  Light 
l*>ird  in  his  heart,  not  in  his  hand.  Because  the  sen- 
suous image  is  less  concrete,  we  begin  with  the  tan- 
gible, the  limited  material,  and  advance  toward  the 
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indwelling  spirit,  the  all-inclusive,  the  ideal.  The 
crude  faith  of  Thomas  demanded  the  sight  of  the 
spear  wound.  St.  Paul's  deep  insight  exclaimed, 
"Now  I  live  no  longer,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
These  two  standpoints  are  the  extremes  between 
which  each  human  being  moves  in  the  process  of 
development. 

The  beginning  depends  on  sense  impression,  but 
rises  to  the  conception  of  "God  is  a  spirit,"  and  each 
human  body  is  a  temple,  the  dwelling  place  of  an 
immortal  spirit  bound  to  all  men,  and  to  God,  by  the 
invisible  bonds.  "God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him,"  says  St. 
John.  Dante,  at  the  end  of  the  Paradiso,  does  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  vision  of  the  Godhead.  No 
sense  image  is  adequate.  He  says,  "How  can  I  ex- 
press the  inexpressible?"  and  contents  himself  by 
saying,  "Now  was  his  spiritual  vision  so  strength- 
ened that  he  could  bear  to  fix  his  sight  upon  the 
light  eternal  and  yet  endure." 

Here  is  a  spiritualization  of  the  thought  of  the 
Bird's  Nest,  and  a  transfiguration  of  the  feeling 
whose  first,  faint  stirrings  were  hinted  at  in  the 
Weather  Vane.  The  great  outside  power,  the  first 
unity  behind  all  differences  in  the  universe.  The 
universal  power  which  the  child  found  in  the 
Weather  Vane,  he  now  attributes  to  the  stars  in  the 
form  of  life  and  love.  Paternal  love  is  uncon- 
sciously identified  with  the  natural  symbol,  in  the 
bird's  nest ;  then  through  playing  the  bird's  nest,  by 
being  the  bird  himself,  it  is  gradually  brought  into 
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his  consciousness.  He  makes  it  internal.  Here  the 
child  consciously  attributes  it  to  the  stars,  and  in 
doing  so  deepens  the  unity  between  himself  and  the 
universe.  Nature  having  kindled  the  spark,  the  child 
illumines  nature,  by  this  light,  this  insight.  The 
poet  recreates  the  outer  world  from  the  depth  of  his 
own  experience.  He  shapes  it  to  the  image  of  his 
unseen  thought.  To  the  artist,  the  invisible  is  con- 
stantly shaping  the  visible;  the  eternal  declaring 
itself  in  the  transitory.  Nature  is  the  clay,  the  can- 
vas, the  harp,  the  image.  Man  is  the  sculptor,  the 
musician,  the  painter,  the  poet  who  pours  a  spiritual 
thought  into  the  natural  image.  So  this  child  in  the 
song  becomes  a  poet,  a  symbol  maker,  when  she 
says,  'Tapa  and  Mamma  Stars."  She  universalizes 
the  spiritual  thought  of  fatherly  and  motherly  love, 
and  nature  becomes  the  plastic  material,  the  sym- 
phony which  sings  her  thought. 

The  motto  to  'The  Maiden  and  the  Stars"  is : 

'The  child  is  happy  to  compare 
Objects  of  life  in  beauty  rare, 
With  those  whom  it  has  held  most  dear 
It  brings  a  living  picture  near." 

This  is  the  basis  of  the  symbolic  method,  of  the 
early  race  and  of  childhood.  From  "The  Boy  and 
the  Ladder"  to  'The  Maiden  and  the  Stars"  the 
movement  is  from  the  crude,  the  early  groping  after 
light,  to  the  stage  of  artistic  expression,  the  spiritual- 
ization  of  the  external.    Dante  says,  "He  who  wi^hc^ 
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light,  no  longer  runs  to  the  Most  High,  but  so  great 
is  the  compelling  power,  his  aspiration  without  wings 
would  fly."  The  boy  in  'The  Boy  and  the  Ladder" 
runs,  that  is,  he  makes  an  effort.  The  little  girl  in 
*'The  Maiden  and  the  Stars,"  in  her  aspiration  flies 
without  physical  wings.  "The  particular  thing  is  ele- 
vated to  its  universal  consecration,  and  speaks  a 
truth  to  the  child's  soul."  She  reaches  the  spirit, 
through  thought  of  union  with  all  nature  through 
the  symbolic  spirit,  not  by  physical  means.  It  is  a 
great  day  when  the  child  learns  to  enjoy  the  Light 
Bird  without  wanting  to  catch  it.  His  life  has  been 
a  series  of  connected  acts  of  development.  The 
movement  has  been  away  from  touching  the  bird 
and  the  butterfly,  toward  vision,  through  the  sun- 
set;  from  physical  sight  of  the  sunset  to  the  inner 
vision  of  the  father's  smile.  Therefore,  the  child's 
delight  in  the  quivering  Light  Bird  may  be  rever- 
enced as  a  stage  in  the  process  of  development  to- 
ward the  consummation,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  What  is  it  to  see 
God?  To  see  God  means  insight  into  the  Godlike 
and  participation  in  His  spirit  qf  love  by  repro- 
ducing it  within  ourselves.  The  whole  cry  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  was,  "God  is  the  God  of  righteous- 
ness," not  the  mere  personal  God  of  Israel. 

Let  us  review  the  parallels  between  the  race  and 
the  child.  The  race  first  worshipped  deity  in  exter- 
nal nature ;  hence,  it  easily  fell  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  closeness  could  be  obtained  by  material 
means.    Next  came  the  humanizing  period.    Human 
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relationships,  and  human  weaknesses  as  well  as  hu- 
man virtues,  and  human  power  and  greatness,  were 
thought  to  be  a  part  of  the  gods,  in  the  great  Greek 
art  period.  Slowly  dawned  the  realization  that  our 
spiritual  nature  alone  can  comprehend  God,  the  re- 
ligious period  of  insight  that  "God  is  a  Spirit/'  was 
reached.  In  summing  up  we  find  that  light  is  the 
best  material  symbol  of  God.  The  race  chose  it  long 
ago.  Osiris  was  the  God  of  light  even  in  Egyptian 
days.  "God  is  light;  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
"Walk  in  the  light,"  admonished  the  apostle.  Froe- 
bel  merely  calls  the  mother's  attention  to  light  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  she  may  wisely  use  it  with 
her  child.  In  our  first  lesson  we  studied  the  won- 
derful suggestiveness  of  light.  We  also  know  the 
efifect  of  an  external  symbol  upon  the  inner  life. 

Light  having  a  wonderful  efifect  upon  the  feelings, 
can  we  too  early  bring  the  child  to  love  it  ?  Should 
we  not  constantly  weave  some  thought  of  it  in  our 
morning  talks  and  let  it  play  a  part  in  our  stories? 

Light  as  a  symbol  illustrates  the  influence  of  the 
universal  upon  the  particular.  From  the  material 
side,  it  shows  the  effect  of  the  universal  light  upon 
physical  life.  From  the  spiritual  side  it  symlx>lically 
shows  the  efifect  of  the  love  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
upon  the  soul  open  to  the  influence  of  His  goodness. 
The  Light  Songs  suggest  how  to  aid  the  soul  in  its 
ascent  from  a  physical  to  a  spiritual  union  with 
nature ;  then  from  this  to  a  spiritual  union  with  our 
fellow-men  and  with  God.  It  is  seeing  the  moon 
that  rouses  the  child  to  climb  towards  it.     It  i<  see- 
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ing  the  truth  that  awakens  the  sense  of  obHgation 
to  obey  it.  In  the  light  of  the  ideal,  our  own  dark- 
ness becomes  visible.  It  is  insight  into  the  true, 
the  good  and  the  beautiful,  that  gives  hatred  of  the 
false,  the  evil,  the  ugly.  Hating  the  evil,  loving  the 
good,  we  aspire  and  strive  to  become  like  that  which 
we  admire.  This  is  why  Froebel  would  give  the 
ideal  games  to  children  rather  than  merely  realistic 
games,  to  fill  the  soul  full  of  conception  of  knight- 
hood through  stories  and  pictures.  Then  the  child 
begins  to  reach  toward  it.  He  may  play  that  he 
is  a  knight  while  riding  a  stick.  Finally  he  sees  it 
is  not  the  horse  that  makes  the  knight,  but  the  chiv- 
alrous spirit  developed  by  living  a  noble  life. 

Let  us  recapitulate  what  each  stage  does  for  the 
soul :  In  'The  Child  and  the  Moon,"  the  child  is 
looking  in  wonder,  awe,  reverence,  love  and  aspira- 
tion ;  in  "The  Boy  and  the  Ladder,"  he  is  climbing ; 
in  'The  Maiden  and  the  Stars,"  he  feels  the  reach- 
ing out  of  the  soul  into  unison  with  the  beautiful  in 
the  universe  and  realizes  that  in  spite  of  time  and 
space,  all  may  be  unified.  'The  Light  Bird"  sym- 
bolizes to  him  the  catching  of  the  reflection  in  his 
heart  through  inner  identification,  and  letting  it  re- 
flect again  on  those  around  him.  The  beautiful  all 
around  us  rnay  be  grasped  and  held  spiritually.  All 
the  former  stages  are  gone  over  in  this  picture  of 
the  "Light  Bird." 

Do  you  ftilly  reaHze  the  fullness  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  seemingly  simple  light  songs  ? 


XXIII. 
SHADOW  RABBIT. 

In  this  and  the  two  following  songs  we  have  the 
threefold  process  of  mind  distinctly  portrayed.  In 
the  "Shadow  Rabbit,"  the  child  is  in  a  stage  of  un- 
conscious innocence.  This  stage  is  symbolized  by 
the  golden  age  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  Garden 
of  Eden  in  Hebrew  writ,  and  by  the  Rhinegold  in 
Teutonic  legends.  It  is  the  stage  of  primitive  inno- 
cence. Froebel  introduces  these  three  songs  as  an 
illustration  of  how  to  prepare  the  child  to  know 
vicariously  the  nature  of  evil.  They  are  intended 
to  be  the  beginning  of  his  moral  training,  so  that 
when  he  meets  the  shadows  of  life,  he  may  control 
them,  rather  than  be  controlled  by  them. 

If  we  keep  from  the  child  all  knowledge  of  evil 
we  are  not  preparing  him  to  meet  life.  He  must 
meet  that  side  of  life  and  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  wisely  and  not  be  overwhelmed  by  it.  If 
we  keep  the  child  from  coming  gradually  to  know 
what  is  in  the  world  we  fail  to  prepare  him  to  meet 
life  and  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
But  we  must  not  force  this  prematurely.  At  first  the 
child  should  have  a  pure  environment.  Before  he 
knows  right  and  wrong,  right  should  be  strength- 
ened.   Then  the  time  comes  when  he  should  learn 
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that  shadows  may  be  beautiful  pictures,  or  forms  of 
ugliness,  as  we  choose  to  make  them. 

Daniel  French  has  shown  us  in  the  ''Young  Sculp- 
tor and  Death,"  how  beautifully  death  may  be  pic- 
tured ;  instead  of  the  traditional  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  or  the  skeleton  with  the  scythe,  we  have  a 
gentle,  strong,  womanly  figure ;  not  the  horror  men 
call  death,  but  a  tender  mother  firmly  calling.  The 
sculptor  looks  her  straight  in  the  face.  He  is  not 
afraid,  he  is  ready  to  obey  the  call,  for  he  knows 
and  trusts.  So  do  we  face  life  and  death  when  we 
feel  that  we  make  the  shapes  of  our  shadows ;  that 
we  enlarge  or  lessen  them,  in  fact,  control  them. 
"Why  do  mortals  blame  the  gods,  and  say  that  we 
inflict  the  ills  they  bear,  when  they  by  their  own 
folly,  against  the  will  of  fate,  bring  sorrow  on  them- 
selves," says  Zeus  in  Homer's  Odyssey.  The  race 
has  long  struggled  with  this  problem  of  evil.  Job 
and  Prometheus  are  types  of  the  Hebraic  and  the 
Greek  races,  asking  the  ages  why  suffering  must 
come  into  the  world.  Are  these  gigantic  personali- 
ties being  punished  or  strengthened?  Our  answer 
depends  upon  how  we  interpret  shadows.  The 
child's  power  to  create  shadow  pictures  is  the  first 
step  taken  to  awaken  him  to  a  consciousness  of 
light  as  an  element  which  he  can  transform.  These 
shadow  pictures  are  finite,  not  necessarily  evil. 
Light  is  always  the  positive  background  of  the  nega- 
tive or  limited  shade.  'Tn  the  clear,  bright  sunHght 
the  dark  image  shows  plainly  as  a  limited  thing," 
says   Froebel.     In  the  light  of  eternity  each  dark 
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trial  on  earth  shows  clearly  as  a  limited  thing,  a 
passing  phase.  These  are  two  kinds  of  limits ;  con- 
scious limits,  placed  by  man  and  his  race  for  hi.^ 
use  in  growth,  such  as  ethical  institutions,  laws, 
etc.;  and  the  natural  limits,  as  the  weakness,  igno- 
rance, etc.,  which  man  has  at  birth  and  which  he 
must  transcend.  Man  places  his  conscious  limits 
to  aid  him  in  overcoming  his  natural  limits.  As 
the  race  progresses  in  mastering  these,  the  conscious 
limits  are  widened.  This  is  what  causes  change  in 
laws,  dogmas,  social  customs,  etc. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  said,  "No  law  would  be 
necessary  for  our  neighborhood  if  it  were  not  for 
the  street  across  the  track."  When  mystery,  shadow 
and  sorrow -gather  about  us,  by  staying  close  to  the 
little  Hght  we  have,  we  give  a  definiteness  of  outline 
step  at  a  time.  Light  is  always  the  same,  glorious 
to  each  step  to  be  taken,  though  we  may  see  only 
one  and  beautiful.  It  depends  upon  our  use  of  it, 
our  attitude  toward  it,  as  to  whether  it  shall  blind 
us  or  illumine  our  pathway  and  help  us  to  turn  shad- 
ows into  beautiful  pictures.  It  rests  with  us  whether 
we  shall  say,  "The  burden  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear,"  or  "Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  If  we  see  life  aright  all 
shadows  are  but  temi>orary.  Having  learned  the 
nature  of  the  s'hadow,  the  child  comes  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  light ;  he  can  control  the  shadows.  He 
can  make  them  small,  large,  definite  or  indefinite. 
Insight  into  the  truth  turns  the  shadow  side  of  Ijfc 
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into  a  beautiful  picture,  because  it  shows  that  the 
mission  of  suffering  is  to  discipline  the  soul  and 
create  a  free,  responsible  being.  Dante  with  insight 
into  the  truth,  threw  the  shadow  side  of  life  into 
a  series  of  wonderful  pictures  which  serve  to  teach 
mankind  and  help  us  to  overcome.  In  the  shadow 
songs  the  child  uses  light  as  a  creative  force.  We 
conspire  with  infinite  truth  when  we  create.  This 
is  the  positive  background.  ''Even  life's  shadows 
beautiful  may  grow,  if,  with  God's  light  we  help 
to  make  them  so."  Miss  Blow  says,  "The  revela- 
tion of  an  ideal  makes  you  conscious  of  its  oppo- 
site." The  child  learns  kindness  and  so  knows  it 
is  wrong  to  be  unkind.  After  this  consciousness 
is  aroused  it  must  not  be  slurred  over.  Exercise 
the  good  activity  in  the  child  by  definite,  specific 
acts ;  the  daily  performance  of  small  duties.  As  the 
evil  comes  up  in  the  individual  child  be  prepared 
to  meet  it  honestly.  Tell  the  truth  to  yourself.  If 
you  never  deceive  yourself  you  will  not  be  apt  to 
try  to  deceive  others.  A  man  is  first  false  within 
and  then  without.  Trying  to  persuade  yourself  the 
thing  you  want  to  do  is  the  right  thing,  when  it 
isn't,  is  being  false  to  yourself.  Face  facts  squarely. 
Aldus,  the  Venetian  publisher,  was  a  scholar  who 
was  hampered  in  his  studies  by  the  careless  and 
faulty  printing  of  books.  He  gave  up  his  life,  his 
income,  everything,  worked  day  and  night  in  trying 
to  print  books  which  would  be  correct  and  not  mis- 
lead students.  He  gave  up  his  studies  and  devoted 
himself  to  this  mechanical  side  that  others  might 
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study  more  easily.  He  traveled  all  over  Europe 
in  a  carriage,  over  rough,  almost  impassable  ground, 
dangerous  and  fatiguing  as  it  was,  in  those  days, 
in  pursuit  of  manuscripts  which  would  throw  light 
on  some  disputed  passage  in  some  great  writer.  He 
refused  to  print  any  but  the  noblest  books,  died 
poor,  but  with  every  student  and  scholar  ever  since 
blessing  his  name.  Italics,  which  were  an  imita- 
tion of  Petrarch's  writings,  were  his  invention.  He, 
a  scholar,  gave  up  his  life  to  the  task  of  correctly 
printing  great  books  for  others  to  study,  and  his 
contemporaries  say  he  grew  in  beauty  of  character 
through  his  very  self-abnegation.  Through  poring 
over  the  noble  thoughts  of  great  men  in  order  to 
print  them  correctly,  they  came  to  be  a  part  of  him- 
self. This  is  what  subjugation  of  self  brings  when 
wisely  made.  The  Shadow,  by  Hans  Andersen, 
shows  the  result  of  making  the  negative  an  inde- 
pendent entity.  It  should  be  our  servant  and  help 
us  to  climb :  Never  allow  the  negative  to  become 
your  master ;  that  is,  setting  free  your  shadow  and 
allowing  it  an  independent  existence.  Dr.  Snider's 
poem,  "The  Devil  in  the  Bottle,"  shows  how  the 
negative  should  be  treated.  "Strong  light  throws 
strong  shadow,"  says  Goethe. 

In  music  we  see  the  same  threefold  movement  out 
of  the  simple  into  the  complex  and  then  into  deeper 
harmony.  Bach  was  simple,  clear,  direct,  with  sweet 
harmony  and  classic  repose.  Mozart  was  fresh, 
spontaneous,  gay  and  cheerful.  His  chords  are  sim- 
ple and  satisfying.    The  shadow  side  is  not  present 
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Wagner  and  Brahms  bring  in  dissonance,  deceptive 
chords,  notes  making  discord  when  struck  together, 
followed  by  notes  which  resolve  the  discord  into 
harmony.  Also  they  bring  in  massive  chords  which 
take  in  all  the  notes  of  the  scale,  but  struck  at  such 
intervals  and  in  such  relationships  that  they  make 
harmony  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be  jarring 
discord.  Then  come  the  great  harmonies  of  these 
masters.  Color  also  shows  discords  reconciled.  We 
now  combine  blue  and  green,  blue  and  violet,  be- 
cause a  third  color  is  mixed  into  them  in  such  small 
quantities  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable,  and  yet  tones 
them  into  harmony.  The  Japanese  paint  without 
shadow ;  they  are  in  the  Bach  and  Mozart  stage. 


XXIV. 
WOLF  AND  WILD  BOAR. 

We  meet  here  the  limit  of  these  songs  as  games. 
We  may  play  hares,  or  rabbits,  but  not  wolves  and 
boars.  We  must  not  play  or  imitate  the  ferocious 
or  vicious  animals.  But  the  child  learns  about  them 
and  we  must  watch  his  purity  and  see  that  he  does 
not  learn  in  a  way  that  will  contaminate  him.  In 
the  picture  we  meet  with  active  wrong.  The  wolf 
is  carrying  off  a  lamb.  Contrast  the  hunter  who 
is  representing  the  protective  power,  with  the  wolf 
that  is  representing  the  destructive  power.  The 
wolf  that  seizes  the  sheep  must  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily by  the  protector. 

It  is  the  lesser  of  two  evils  to  shoot  the  wolf  that 
steals  the  lamb.  This  gives  us  the  ethical  standard 
for  meeting  and  dealing  with  active  wrongdoing. 
Think  of  the  prevalence  of  "hold  ups"  in  our  large 
cities  at  the  present  time,  because  police  protective 
power  does  not  protect.  Some  policemen  are  known 
to  have  accepted  bribes  from  the  robbers  to  keep 
out  of  the  way.  The  shepherd  must  protect  the 
helpless  sheep.  The  domesticated  animal  must  be 
protected.  We  do  not  protect  savagery,  but  tame 
it,  and  then  protect  it.    When  we  civilize  we  rescue 
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from  savagery.  The  hunter  is  shooting  the  wolf 
that  is  carrying  off  the  sheep,  not  the  wolf  in  the 
forest,  although  the  wolf  in  the  forest  is  eating  at 
the  carcass  of  the  sheep. 

The  syrnbolism  of  this  picture  and  song  is  strik- 
ing. The  wolf  stands  for  wildness,  savagery,  the 
untamed  in  nature,  and  for  appetite,  animalism  in 
Trran.  The  shepherd  stands  for  man's  civilizing  at- 
titude toward  nature.  He  cares  for  and  develops  it 
The  hunter  here  stands  for  man's  protective  attitude 
toward  domesticated  nature.  In  the  next  song  the 
hunter  stands  for  man's  destructive  attitude  toward 
wild  nature.  If  the  wolf  will  not  be  tamed 
he  must  be  killed,  as  he  may  attack  a  sheep  fold. 
The  dog  is  the  wolf  domesticated.  The  pig  is  the 
boar  tamed  to  be  of  service  to  man.  If  they  will 
not  accept  the  training  they  will  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Froebel  probably  drew  his  illustration  from  the 
ravages  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Duke  of  Meiningen's 
preserves.  Whether  the  child  sees  wolves  and  boars, 
ravaging  or  not,  he  soon  hears  of  criminality  and 
wrong.  Sooner  or  later  he  hears  accounts  of  mur- 
ders and  various  crimes  read  from  the  newspapers 
or  spoken  of  in  the  family.  That  is  the  side  of  life, 
spiritually,  that  the  destroying  beasts  stand  for  phys- 
ically. So  it  is  with  the  persistent  criminal.  The 
deed  must  return,  else  not  only  is  the  law  of  justice 
violated,  but  the  innocent  and  helpless  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  lawless. 

The  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  was  established 
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to  right  the  wrong,  to  protect  the  weak.  This  rela- 
tion of  things  brings  hardships  and  evils  oftentimes 
but  however  great  the  suffering  to  the  guilty,  the 
innocent  must  be  protected.  Before  the  power  of 
knighthood  came  into  the  world  many  in  the  Medie- 
val ages  had  to  go  into  the  cloister  for  safety.  Now 
the  pure,  the  innocent  are  protected  by  the  laws 
made  by  just  men,  here  symbolized  by  the  hunter. 
The  child  is  in  a  state  of  innocent  ignorance;  we 
must  guard  his  purity;  but  we  must  not  keep  him 
abstracted  from  a  part  of  the  universe  that  does 
not  train  him  to  meet  life.  A  mistake  of  the  past 
has  been  to  make  Margarets  of  young  girls  who 
through  their  innocence  could  be  betrayed  by  the 
Fausts  of  the  world.  Froebel  would  strengthen  the 
child  morally,  not  by  ignoring  the  evil  part  of  life, 
but  by  preparing  him  to  meet  it,  for  the  wolf  is 
inside  the  child,  and  so  is  the  hunter.  The  hunter 
outside  will  not  permit  the  wolf  to  plunder;  the 
hunter  within  must  not  let  the  wolf  rage. 

These  songs  are  incomplete  without  the  Barnyard 
Game,  for  while  this  song  touches  the  subjugation 
of  wild  nature,  that  song  adds  nurture  and  care  for 
the  tamed  and  domesticated  animal.  The  forme  • 
song  showed  how  to  meet  active  wrong,  viz. :  the 
hunter  destroys  the  plundering  wolf.  In  the  seconil 
song  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Wild  Boar,  we  have  the 
problem  of  dormant,  not  yet  active,  evil.  How  to 
provide  against  passive  wrong.  If  the  lK)ar  is  not 
plundering  why  should  the  hunter  shoot  him?  Man 
must  not  only  conquer  and  transform  the  savage 
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and  wild  and  then  put  it  to  use  and  protect  it  (a& 
the  wolf  and  the  boar  are  domesticated  into  the 
dog  and  pig),  but  if  the  wild  beast  will  not  be  culti- 
vated, will  not  give  up  savagery,  it  must  not  be  left 
to  prey  upon  the  gentle  and  useful.  The  boar  may 
come  down  upon  a  flock  at  any  time.  A  criminal 
left  at  large  makes  the  world  unsafe  for  honest  peo- 
ple. Savage  nature,  the  lawless,  must  be  tamed  or 
rendered  harmless  to  man.  Philemon  and  Baucis 
in  the  Faust  poem  could  not  resist  progress.  Should 
this  continent  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  In- 
dians? It  is  true  the  wild  boars  are  not  at  the 
present  moment  doing  any  harm,  but  it  is  their  na 
ture  to  be  hurtful.  Man  must  not  only  protect  him- 
self from  active  evil,  but  also  provide  a  safeguard 
against  passive  evil  which  may  become  active.  This 
is  why  we  have  policemen  on  guard.  It  is  said  the 
present  state  of  unsafety  in  the  large  cities  from 
robberies,  porch-climbers,  or  ''hold  ups,"  when  the 
people  are  forced  into  alleys  at  the  end  of  a  re- 
volver and  robbed,  is  because  our  city  governments 
have  winked  at  and  tolerated  saloons  which  harbor 
such  people.  Hence  the  tough  and  criminal  element 
from  all  over  the  land  has  drifted  into  the  great 
cities. 

The  wolves  and  boars  are  within  as  well  as  with 
but.    How  shall  we  provide  against  the  beast  within 
changing  from  a  dormant  force  to  an  active  power  .^ 
We  must  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  beast  within 
to  harm  us  by  the  protection  of  inward  purity. 
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SHADOW  SONGS. 


Emerson's   Essays :     "Compensation." 

Homer's  Odyssey:     pgs.   252,  295,  453,   531. 

Homer's   Iliad:     pg.    233. 

Goethe's   Faust:     First  Part,  pg.   203  to  209,  239. 

Symbolic  Education:     pg.   178. 

Letters  to  a   Mother:     pg.   265,  267. 

Child   Culture:     p.   591. 

Works  ^nd   Days:     "After  the  Night," 

Nature  and   Culture:     Chap.   7. 

Books  and  Culture :     Chap,  8. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy :     pg.  272. 

Household    Education :     "Care   of   the   Powers,"    "Fear." 

Parthenon :     Vol.   II,   No.    1  ;    No.   2,  pg.    9 ;   No.    7,   pg.   8. 

Reminiscences  of  Froebel :     pg.   59. 

A  Study  of  Child  Nature. 


XXV. 

LITTLE  WINDOW. 

The  window  made  by  man  symbolizes  or  suggests 
the  Hght  consciously  used  with  design  and  purpose, 
with  insight.  It  also  limits  the  amount  of  the  light. 
The  window  lets  in  the  light.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
the  last  song ;  that  was  the  destruction  of  evil.  This 
suggests  the  receptivity  of  the  soul  to  the  divine 
light.  When  the  devil  was  cast  out  and  the  room 
was  swept  and  left  empty,  seven  more  devils  en- 
tered and  took  possession ;  therefore  when  you  have 
to  pull  up  a  weed,  plant  a  good  seed  in  its  place. 
In  the  church  of  the  ''Madelaine"  in  Paris  we  note 
that  all  the  light  comes  from  above.  This  same 
thought  is  carried  out  on  the  frescoed  walls.  Here 
we  see  "Madelaine"  in  the  desert,  dressed  in  coarse, 
plain  garb,  holding  an  open  Bible.  Near  her  are 
the  powers  of  earthly  pleasure  tempting  her,  luscious 
fruits,  dancing  figures,  etc.  One  hand  repulses 
these,  the  other  points  to  the  Heavenly  host,  whose 
arms  are  outstretched  to  receive  her,  and  over  all 
the  light  of  Heaven  is  downpouring.  The  altar- 
piece  repeats  the  same  story.  The  statue  of  Mad- 
elaine  is  borne  to  Heaven  by  angels,  according  to 
the  church  tradition.    Her  face  is  upturned  towards 
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the  place  where  the  light  from  above  streams  into 
the  church. 

In  Correggio's  Holy  Night  there  is  a  wonderful 
handling  of  light.  The  weak,  helpless,  and  frail  in- 
fant, lying  a  tiny  atom  in  his  mother's  arms,  is 
adored  by  men  and  angels.  All  the  light  in  the 
picture  shines  from  the  face  of  the  child.  Correg- 
gio  caught  the  value  of  the  light  coming  from  within. 
It  illumines  the  mother,  the  shepherd-boy  catches 
the  inspiration  of  it  and  gazes  entranced,  the  peas- 
ant woman  is  dazzled  and  blinded,  the  Heavenly 
host,  having  insight  into  the  glory,  adore  and  sing 
exultantly.  All  the  earth  is  rapt  in  gloomy  dark- 
ness, except  on  the  horizon,  where  is  seen  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day. 

Dante  could  not  look  upon  Beatrice's  face;  it 
blinded  him  until  he  grew  in  spirit.  The  gods  dis- 
guised themselves  when  they  appeared  to  mortals. 
Faust  repenting  of  his  past  life  could  not  look  on 
the  sun,  but  could  gaze  upon  the  reflected  or  broken 
light  seen  in  the  rainbow. 

The  whole  physical  universe  or  world  of  appear- 
ance is  a  veiling  or  tempering  to  the  weak  vision 
of  undeveloped  man,  the  glory  of  divine  truth.  The 
Window  suggests  that  being  finite  we  must  see  the 
light  through  the  finite  or  limited,  before  we  can 
see  it  face  to  face.  Do  not  give  the  child  too  strong 
spiritual  food.  The  ideal  that  can  be  followed  must 
be  simple  at  first.  Stimulate  spiritual  activity,  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  its  use. 

The  peasant  woman  is  blinded  and  agonized  by 
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the  light  from  the  child  (in  Correggio's  picture), 
while  the  angels  gaze  and  adore;  yet  it  is  possible 
sometimes  to  grasp  a  truth  so  suddenly,  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  whole  world  becomes  illumined^ 
But  this  always  is  preceded  by  a  trying,  a  testing, 
a  using  of  every  bit  of  partial  insight  as  fast  as  it 
is  attained — Hke  climbing  a  mountain  through  mist 
and  fog  and  cloud,  till  the  summit  suddenly  appears 
before  you.  The  danger  is  where  you  are  not  ready 
to  use  the  insight  when  it  comes.  When  the  quan- 
tity is  beyond  your  power  to  turn  rationally  into 
conduct,  it  leads  to  fanaticism  and  self-righteous- 
ness. That  is,  either  the  individual  will  demand 
perfection  in  others,  and  not  in  himself,  or  he  will 
imagine  he  is  what  he  is  not.  ''Small  virtues  are  bet- 
ter than  great  and  heroic  deeds,  which  are  only  con- 
templated." The  child  loves  to  look  at  light  through 
the  checkered  window  pane,  through  pin  holes.  He 
cannot  look  upon  the  sun  directly.  It  is  like  a  flood 
of  insight  scorching  him.  Still,  light  being  universal, 
each  individual  must  partake  of  it,  according  to  his 
degree  of  development,  gradually  enlarging  his  win- 
dows, so  to  speak,  as  he  grows  in  mastery,  and  as 
the  light  transforms  him. 

In  the  story  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  we  find  that  by 
birthright  he  is  a  swan.  There  are  two  sides,  the 
garb  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  and  the  nature  within 
of  the  swan.  The  Shadow  Songs  show  the  dark 
side,  the  side  of  finitude.  We  must  live  in  the  sen- 
sible world,  which  is  the  world  of  finitude,  of  im- 
perfection ;  but  we  can  let  in  the  light,  we  can  illu- 
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mine  it.  Always  we  can  more  and  more  reveal  the 
swan  nature.  Have  you  not  seen  an  ugly  face  be- 
come beautiful  when  the  soul  shone  through  it?  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  window  is  an  excellent  sym- 
bol, as  it  is  the  means  of  letting  light  into  dark  and 
dismal  places.  Unpolished  jewels  are  dull;  polish 
them  and  they  let  the  light  in  and  it  sparkles  and 
radiates  beautiful  colors. 

Fichte  was  called  the  savior  of  Germany.  He 
established  the  public  school  system,  which  united 
the  German  states  into  the  empire.  In  other  words, 
he  let  in  the  light.  Luther,  according  to  the  legend, 
threw  his  ink  pot  at  the  devil.  What  he  really  did 
was  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  common  tongue, 
and  so  dispelled  ignorant  superstition.  The  print- 
ing press  is  the  most  cunning  weapon  ever  devised 
with  which  to  vanquish  the  prince  of  evil,  because 
intellect  must  be  illumined,  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion must  be  removed.  "Reason  is  the  worst  foe 
to  the  prince  of  darkness."  "Whenever  a  thinker 
is  born  upon  this  globe,  the  devil  writhes  and 
squirms."  But  we  must  move  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  We  must  expect  the  immature  mind 
to  pass  through  crude  stages  of  darkness.  We  can- 
not look  at  the  sun  in  full,  it  blinds  us.  Children 
love  to  look  at  light  through  laced  fingers.  They 
make  their  own  little  windows.  They  enjoy  as 
much  as  they  can  take  in.  It  is  an  actual  injury  to 
illuminate  the  mind  in  disproportion  to  its  will 
power. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  use  of  light  in  '^torie«. 
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Truly  literary  stories  move  toward  the  indwelling 
light.  They  speak  of  the  brightness  of  the  smile 
as  resembling  a  bit  of  sunlight,  of  the  light  in  the 
eyes,  kind  and  loving,  as  a  star.  The  knights'  armor 
shone,  but  their  faces  were  brighter.  They  lead 
from  the  beauty  of  external,  physical  light,  to  the 
greater  light  of  the  spirit  within.  The  environment, 
the  setting,  in  the  artistic  story,  always  points  the 
way,  or  is  a  fainter  reflex  of  the  soul  pictured.  In 
art,  and  the  great  development  of  the  race,  the  move- 
ment has  been  towards  the  internal.  In  Asiatic  art 
the  body  is  not  free.  In  Greek  art  the  body  is  free 
and  beautiful,  but  the  face  expressionless.  In  the 
great  era  of  painting  in  the  past  the  beautiful  faces 
were  the  chief  charm,  not  so  much  beauty  of  the 
feature  as  luminous   expression. 

In  the  sequence  of  light  songs  in  general  they 
advance  from  pure  light  above  in  the  Heavenly  bod- 
ies to  its  reflection  on  earth.  Then  from  broken 
colored  reflections  to  light  universalized,  or  stream- 
ing through  the  universe.  The  sequence  in  detail 
is  as  follows :  1.  Preception  of  light.  2.  Aspiration, 
climbing  toward  it.  3.  Aspiration  deepening  to  sense 
of  relationship.  4.  Relationship  deepening  to  inner 
identification.  5.  New  indwelling  light  must  mani- 
fest itself  in  outward  act.  We  must  use  the  light 
with  insight.  We  take  as  much  as  we  can  use,  and 
life  becomes  luminous  and  transparent.  This  is  the 
sequence  of  the  Light  and  Shadow  Songs.  The  ideal 
in  beautiful  guise  is  shown  the  child.  It  is  through 
love  and  knowledge  of  the  good  that  he  comes  to 
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recognize  its  opposite,  and  to  see  that  he  can  con- 
trol, and  is  responsible  for  his  use  of  shadows. 
Where  evil  is  conscious  and  persistent,  drastic  meas- 
ures may  be  necessary.  It  is  the  only  solution  of 
this  problem.  "Animals  know  no  better,  but  the 
child  does."  But  always,  whether  evil  has  to  be 
uprooted  or  not,  after  a  revelation  of  the  ideal,  help 
the  child  to  bring  it  actively  and  definitely  into  life 
through  the  specific  deed.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
of  the  Light  Songs. 

THE  LITTLE  WINDOW. 

Work  and  Culture:     Chap.    11. 
Reminiscences  of  Froebel :     pg.    19. 


XXVI. 
CHARCOAL  BURNER. 

Having  learned  the  nature  of  light  and  shadow, 
we  can  now  look  upon  the  grimy  Charcoal  Burner 
in  his  true  aspect. 

''Though  his  face  be  not  fair,  we  praise  his  good 
heart,  for  no  shadow  comes  there,"  says  the  song. 

We  can  now  distinguish  between  external  and  in- 
ternal shadows.  You  will  never  find  a  place  in  the 
Mother  Play  Book,  where  Froebel  has  revealed  an 
ideal,  without  at  once  showing  a  way  to  embody  it. 
That  is  what  makes  him  more  than  a  religious  ex- 
horter,  a  mystic;  that  is  what  makes  him  a  grea' 
educator  andv  redeems  his  theories  from  the  charge 
of  not  being  practical.  Therefore,  after  the  ideal 
is  revealed  in  the  light  songs,  we  have  the  embodi- 
ment of  ideals  given  by  the  going  into  the  world  of 
service,  as  illustrated  in  the  trade  songs.  Soo,  too, 
the  Church  is  followed  by  the  Little  Artist,  who 
represents  the  creative  side  of  the  child.  It  is  a 
mistake  not  to  carry  the  spirit  of  Sunday  into  the 
week.     We  have  here,  also,  the  industrial  world. 

To  make  use  of  the  materials  of  nature,  to  en- 
hance his  comfort,  is  one  of  the  most  instinctive 
characteristics  of  man,  as  distinguished   from  the 
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instincts  of  animals.  The  gorilla  will  warm  him- 
self at  the  fire  that  the  traveler  has  left,  but  will 
never  replenish  it,  nor  kindle  one  for  himself.  Man 
in  his  mastery  over  nature  has  risen  through  three 
stages :  1st.  Subjugating.  2nd.  Transforming.  3rd. 
Transfiguring  or  spiritualizing  nature,  so  that  it  shall 
express  his  ideals  in  form  of  art  and  beauty. 

In  the  subjugation  of  nature;  first  comes  man 
exterminating  dangerous  animals  and  venomous  rep- 
tiles. Again  man  uses  fire  to  save  himself  from 
the  cold,  and  controls  its  destructive  tendency,  that 
it  may  not  burn  useful  things ;  then  the  taming  of 
wild  animals  into  servants,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
horse,  the  cow  and  the  dog ;  then  came  accumulating 
of  flocks  and  herds.  Or,  turning  to  the  world  of 
vegetation,  we  find  man  cultivating  wild  grasses  and 
fruits  and  roots  until  they  become  nourishing  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  We  see  on  every  side  man 
making  houses,  thus  transforming  nature.  Trunks 
of  trees  and  rocks  are  changed  into  boards  and 
building  stones  for  houses,  and  fireproof  chimneys 
are  made  of  burnt  clay.  Clay  for  ages  has  been 
used  for  fire-places  and  for  cooking  utensils,  where 
it  became  heated  and  baked,  and  thus  pottery  and 
tiling  were  discovered.  Glass  which  lets  in  light 
and  does  not  allow  the  heat  to  escape  was  made 
from  elements  in  the  soil  by  means  of  fire.  All  the 
materials  which  are  made  into  clothing;  all  the 
weaving  of  fabrics;  all  the  world  of  manufactory 
and  commerce  are  the  result  of  man's  trans fornn'ng 
power.     Water  is  taken  and  changed  into  strain  and 
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made  to  conquer  the  watery  waste  of  the  ocean. 
It  conquers  its  own  element.  The  sea,  from  the 
great  separator,  becomes  the  grand  uniter,  the  high- 
ways of  nations,  because  of  man's  inventions.  The 
winds,  to  which  primitive  man  sacrificed  as  de- 
structive deities,  are  made  to  carry  the  commerce 
of  the  earth.  Iron  is  transformed  into  the  most 
deHcate  and  intricate  of  machines,  for  performing 
marvelously  exact  and  delicate  pieces  of  work. 

Then  Myths  were  created  which  set  forth  man's 
triumph  in  subduing  and  transforming  nature.  But 
the  myth,  having  a  spiritual  suggestion  within  it, 
begins  to  poetize  or  transfigure  this  relationship. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Mercury,  the  fleet-footed,  who 
darted  quick  as  thought  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth ;  Leucothea's  veil,  which,  wound  around 
Ulysses,  carried  him  safely  over  the  raging,  storm- 
tossed  sea,  has  been  called  the  first  life  preserver ; 
the  wooden  horse,  the  idea  of  a  hidden,  unknown 
power,  unperceived,  yet  strong  enough  to  overthrow 
Ilium,  and  possibly  a  prophecy  of  the  modern  bomb 
shell,  the  triumph  of  brains  over  brawn.  The  early 
race  felt  that  man  ought  to  have  the  power  to  ride 
above  the  waves,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  tempest,  as 
he  does  now  in  many  cleverly  devised  crafts.  And 
he  did  it  in  imagination  before  he  was  able  to  do 
it  in  fact.  Then  we  see  that  all  these  myths  fore- 
shadow the  dignity  of  man,  his  power  to  rise  above 
external  states  and  conditions,  to  master,  subdue  and 
transform  his  environment,  to  make  over  his  world 
in  the  likeness  of  his  own  divine,  aspiring  soul,  and 
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then  to  picture  that  achievement  through  art.  And 
this  is  what  the  child  is  so  busily  doing.  He  is 
testing,  coming  to  know,  to  master,  to  subdue,  to 
transform  and  to  spiritualize  his  world.  And  he 
loves,  not  only  actively  to  test  and  create,  but  he 
loves  those  myths  and  legends  which  hold  within 
them  the  prophecy  of  his  final  triumph.  The  child, 
like  his  race,  does  not  stop  with  the  world  of  in- 
dustry. 

Man  stretched  his  stature  another  cubit,  and  be- 
gan to  spiritualize  nature,  and  then  arose  the  zi/orld 
of  art,  the  soul-utterance  of  the  race  expressing 
itself  in  forms  of  the  imagination.  But  the  world 
of  art  is  conditioned  upon  the  zvorld  of  industry. 
Plain,  plodding,  drudging  labor  must  come  first. 
In  all  centers  of  art  there  have  been  patient,  skilled 
workmen,  laboring  long  before  art  could  bloom.  The 
instinct  of  the  child  is  to  want  to  be  of  use,  and 
he  worships  skill  in  others  and  wishes  to  attain  it 
himself. 

Froebel,  understanding  this,  would  have  us  bring 
no  aimless  or  meaningless  things  to  the  child. 

More  than  that,  he  shows  us  in  the  Mother  Play. 
how  to  bring  the  great  types  or  centers,  around 
which  may  group  many  minor  activities,  based  on 
the  same  general  laws  or  principles.  In  Trade 
Games  ask  yourself,  "What  is  this  activity?  Is  it 
a  great  industrial  center,  or  merely  minor  offsh(x>t 
of  that  center?"  Charcoal  Burner,  the  blacksmith. 
the  miner,  arc  the  types  around  which  group  all 
smelting,   all   transformation   of    raw   material,   all 
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forms  of  ores  or  earths  by  means  of  fire.  They 
are  a  racial  activity.  Without  them  our  civiliza- 
tion could  not  exist.  ''Froebel  in  making -prominent 
the  thought  of  the  dignity  of  labor  chose  for  his  hero 
of  the  labor  v^^orld  one  whose  humble  station  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  his  economic  importance,"  says 
Miss  Blow. 

It  is  not  some  menial  employment  which  minis- 
ters to  accidental  or  artificial  needs,  but  one  which 
has  laboriously  helped  man  to  conquer  the  earth. 
There  are  always  two  sides  to  each  game:  1st. 
What  does  it  do  for  the  individual  ?  2d,  What  does 
it  do  for  the  race  at  large?  So  we  have  the  two 
strands  in  this  game.  1st.  The  lesson  in  connection 
with  the  individual.  ''Blessed  be  drudgery,"  Gan- 
nett calls  it.  ''Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor 
lies,"  sings  the  poet,  Pope. 

Man  becomes  great  in  proportion  as  he  attaches 
himself  to  a  great  cause.  When  he  does  the  grimi- 
est labor  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  mankind,  he  be- 
comes great  and  dignified,  even  as  the  humanity  for 
which  he  works  is  great  and  dignified.  Murillo  has 
a  picture  in  the  Louvre  which  shows  the  angels 
cooking  a  humble  hermit's  dinner  for  him. 

Then  comes  the  second  lesson,  namely,  the  mean- 
ing in  connection  with  the  race  at  large. 

Man  takes  fire,  the  remorseless,  destructive  giant 
of  nature,  and  metal,  the  hard,  stubborn,  change- 
less giant,  and  makes  the  one  transform  the  other. 
Thus  he  transcends  materials.  The  crudest  elements 
of  the  earth  and  ore  he  transforms  until  the  world 
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of  industry  arises,  and  this  he  transfigures  into  the 
utterance  of  his  spirit  through  art. 

In  the  picture  we  see  the  soHtary  mountain  char- 
coal-burner, and  the  blacksmith  in  his  smithy.  They 
endure  stormy  weather,  grimy  work  and  heated  at- 
mosphere. We  may  suppose  a  mother  showing  her 
child  all  this,  and  his  dependence  upon  these  seem- 
ingly isolated  beings,  and  their  distasteful  drudgery. 
Of  course,  she  will  do  this  to  all  useful  labor,  about 
to  the  blacksmith,  especially,  as  his  work  is  one  of 
the  great  world  centers.  And  so  the  mother  raises 
it  into  a  dignified  and  honorable  place  through  point- 
ing out  its  usefulness  to  her  child ;  for  use  is  the 
one  unit  of  measure  in  life.  By  use  I  do  not  mean 
merely  utilitarian,  but  that  which  aids  man  to  de- 
velop along  any  one  of  the  three  planes  of  his  be- 
ing, physical,  mental  and  spiritual. 

''Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment?" 

"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
Ruskin  says  ''Nothing  is  beautiful  unless  it  is  use- 
ful." But  he  means  useful  in  this  broader  way.  not 
alone  utilitarian,  but  serving  a  purpose  in  our 
growth. 

So  all  necessary,  useful  work  is  divine,  however 
lowly,  and  all  divinely  beautiful  things  are  useful. 
A  high  aim  exalts  the  humblest  duty,  oftentimes 
it  is  sublime  through  its  very  lack  of  recognition, 
of  popularity,  of  prominence,  of  public  honor,  of 
open  reward,  if  it  is  of  use. 
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The  dignity  of  the  labor  should  be  in  proportion 
to  its  service  to  humanity.  Froebel  would  have  us 
never  give  to  the  children  useless  things  to  do.  He 
would  have  an  aim  and  purpose  back  of  the  work. 
But  we  must  always  remember  useful  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  utilitarian. 

He  would  have  the  child  trained  to  value  human- 
ity by  its  helpfulness  and  value  material  for  its 
possibility  of  use. 

Wagner  has  transfigured  the  blacksmith's  shop  in 
his  scene  wherein  Vulcan  is  the  blacksmith  of  the 
Greek  Olympus.  Seigfried  forges  the  sword.  A 
really  skilled  man  is  always  dignified,  however  lowly 
his  calling.  Watch  the  workman  who  is  master  of 
what  he  is  doing,  and  the  repose  of  Greek  art  is 
there.  ''It  is  the  privilege  of  any  human  work  which 
is  well  done  to  invest  the  doer  with  a  certain  haughti- 
ness. The  mechanic  at  his  bench  ■  carries  a  quiet 
heart  and  assured  manner  and  deals  on  even  terms 
with  men  of  any  condition,"  says  Emerson.  The 
Brahmin  salutes  his  young  son,  saying,  "To  the  di- 
vine within  you  I  do  homage."  We  see  in  the 
picture  accompanying  this  play  the  making  of 
spoons,  as  well  as  the  helmet  of  the  knight  on  the 
wall.  Thus  is  shown  the  ideal  behind  the  common- 
place! The  lowliest  drudgery  reaching  up  to  the 
symbol  of  the  highest,  viz.,  the  nation's  defender. 
The  higher  are  dependent  on  the  lower.  Nations 
defend  and  protect  the  weak  mother  and  child,  but 
civilization  depends  on  lowly  labor.  Because  of 
the  lowly  laborer  as  well  as  the  strong  knight  we 
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have  the  third  picture,  which  shows  the  mother  and 
child  in  their  comfortable  home,  safe  and  secure 
from  lawless  men  without,  and  from  deprivations 
within.  The  anarchist  in  doing  away  with  the  one, 
the  state,  would  destroy  the  other,  the  home. 

''How  much  can  come  from  little,"  the  song  tells 
us.  One  picture  understood,  by  Rossetti,  led  to  the 
deciphering  of  all  the  lore  of  Egypt,  bound  up  in 
the  mystic  hieroglyphics.  One  stone  cut  like  a 
wedge  and  set  in  the  top  of  the  arch  made  possible 
the  massive  buildings,  the  great  bridges,  tunnels  and 
aqueducts  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  Europe  and 
of  America  today. 

Dr.  Hillis  says,  "If  light  is  within  man,  he  shines. 
If  darkness  rules,  he  shades.  If  his  heart  glows 
with  love,  he  warms.  If  frozen  with  selfishness, 
he  chills.  If  corrupt,  he  poisons.  If  pure-hearted, 
he  cleanses."  And  then  the  Great  Teacher  has  said, 
''He  who  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  serv- 
ant." 

THE  CHARCOAL  BURNER. 
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XXVII. 

CARPENTER. 

Ethically  we  can  begin  with  this  game  and  trace 
the  growth  of  institutions  starting  with  the  family  as 
the  germinal  institution,  for  the  carpenter  builds 
the  shelter  for  all  the  different  institutions.  Artis- 
tically we  can  also  begin  here  and  unfold  the  growth 
and  meaning  of  the  different  schools  of  architecture, 
or  we  can  make  of  this  a  special  family  game  and 
unfold  the  home-thought.  Thus  we  see  the  car- 
penter is  typical  of  all  the  trade  games,  as  it  is  the 
center  around  which  cluster  all  buildings,  all  mak- 
ing of  shelter  for  the  different  institutional  and 
spiritual  ideals  of  mankind.  The  building  is  the 
shelter  for  mankind  as  well  as  the  symbol  of  insti- 
tutional ideals.  If  it  is  a  house,  then  it  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  home. 

If  it  is  a  barn,  then  it  stands  for  man's  mastery 
over,  and  subjugation  of,  animal  and  plant  life  in 
nature.  If  it  is  a  shop  or  manufactory,  then  it  sym- 
bolizes man's  power  to  transform  nature  through 
his  intelligence.  If  it  is  a  state  house,  then  it  sym- 
bolizes law,  man's  rational  idea.  If  it  is  a  church, 
it  stands  for  his  spiritual  ideal  expressed  through  his 
worship.    It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  homes 
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of  different  countries.  In  Germany  we  would  see 
broad,  sheltering  roofs.  The  houses  remind  one  of 
a  hen  with  outstretched  wings,  the  windows  open 
on  the  street  convenient  for  a  friendly  gossip  with 
one's  neighbor  as  she  goes  by  to  market.  In  Paris 
a  blank  house-wall  is  turned  to  the  street,  the  inside 
opening  into  a  court  where  is  every  elegance  which 
the  owner  can  afford.  In  Neuremburg  are  still  to 
be  seen  quaint  oriel  wdndows,  remnants  of  an  art- 
loving  era.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  houses  are  rather 
barren  and  cheerless,  the  people  live  out  of  doors. 
Sometimes  they  show  glimpses  of  lovely  gardens, 
and  roof-gardeiis  are  often  seen  among  the  wealth- 
ier homes ;  bunthe  children  grow  up  out  of  doors 
with  but  little  home-life.  In  England  there  are 
charming  homes  with  delightful  gardens  attached, 
but  all  are  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye  by  a  hig'h 
brick  wall  or  hedge.  How  is  it  in  America?  John 
Burroughs  says,  "Every  man's  house  is  an  effigy  of 
himself.  It  is  not  merely  snails  and  shell  fish  who 
excrete  their  tenements.  When  you  seriously  build 
a  house  you  make  public  proclamation  of  your  taste 
and  manners,  or  your  want  of  them.  If  the  do- 
mestic instinct  is  strong  in  you,  and  if  you  have 
humility  and  simplicity,  they  will  show  very  plainly 
in  your  dwelling ;  if  you  have  false  pride  or  a  petty 
ambition,  or  coldness  and  exclusiveness,  they  will 
show  also.  A  man  seldom  builds  l)etter  than  he 
knows  or  is." 

In  speaking  of  the  motto  to  this  song,  another 
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has  said:  ''Many  transformations,  alterations, 
adaptations  and  smoothing  away  of  rough  corners, 
subordination  of  individual  parts  to  combine  with 
others,  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  build  a  true 
home.  The  home  limits  the  individual.  It  limits 
his  selfishness,  his  caprice,  his  indolence,  but  not 
one  of  his  higher,  nobler  instincts." 

We  have  'here  suggested  the  steps  in  training  the 
child  for  parentage.  First,  increase  the  love  of 
family  ties,  by  such  g'ames,  songs  and  stories  and 
the  Bird's  Nest,  Finger  Family,  Carpenter  Games, 
Maiden  and  the  Stars.  Second,  call  loving  attention 
to  all  forms  of  family  life  in  lower  creation.  Third, 
gradually  abstract  the  ideal  family  relationship  from 
many  forms  of  it,  that  the  child  may  realize  the 
closeness  of  the  ties  even  when  there  is  physical 
separation.  Fourth,  show  the  labor  required  to  build 
a  house,  lead  from  that  to  the  effort  it  takes  to  make 
a  home.  Fifth,  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  do 
his  part  in  this  direction.  He  can  play  at  building 
a  house  with  his  blocks,  and  he  can  really  help  to 
make  the  home.  Sixth,  every  child  should  have, 
not  only  his  own  possessions,  but  his  own  place 
in  which  to  keep  them.  Very  early  the  child  comes 
into  this  desire  for  a  space  exclusively  his  own. 
This  being  the  germ  of  the  home-instinct,  should  be 
carefully  guarded.  The  child  has  not  only  the  in- 
nate desire  to  possess,  but  to  build,  and  finally  to 
build  a  home  of  his  own.  Seventh,  this  is  preparing 
the  child  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  for  its  climax, 
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which  should  be  a  comprehension  of  his  relation- 
ship to  "Our  Father,"  including  kindly  participa- 
tion with  ''Our  Brethren." 

Courtship,  with  its  vivid  preceptions  and  quick- 
ened emotions,  is  a  great  opportunity  for  evolution ; 
and  to  institute  and  lengthen  reasonably  a  period 
so  rich  in  impression  is  one  of  the  latest  and  highest 
efforts.  To  give  love  time,  indeed,  has  been  all 
along,  and  through  a  great  variety  of  arrangements, 
the  chief  means  of  establishing  it  on  the  earth.  Un- 
fortunately, the  lesson  of  nature  'here  begun  is  all 
too  slowly  learned  even  among  nations  with  its  open 
book  before  them.  In  some  of  the  greatest  civil- 
ized countries,  real  mutual  knowledge  between  the 
youth  of  the  sexes  is  unattainable;  marriages  are 
made  only  by  a  higher  kind  of  purchase,  and  the 
supreme  step  in  life  is  taken  in  the  dark.  What- 
ever safeguards  this  method  provides,  it  cannot  be 
final,  nor  can  those  nations  rise  to  any  exalted  social 
height  or  moral  greatness  till  some  change  occurs. 
It  has  been  given  especially  to  one  nation  to  lead 
the  world  in  its  assault  upon  this  mistaken  law,  and 
to  demonstrate  to  mankind  that  in  the  unconstrained 
and  artless  relations  of  youth  lie  higher  safeguards 
than  the  polite  conventions  of  society  can  afford. 
The  people  of  America  have  proved  that  the  blend- 
ing of  the  sweet  currents  of  different  family-lives 
in  social  intercourse,  in  recreation,  and — most  orig- 
inal of  all— in  education,  can  take  place  freely  and 
joyously  without  any  sacrifice  of  man's  reverence 
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for  woman,  or  woman's  reverence  for  herself :  and. 
springing  out  of  these  naturally  mingled  lives,  there 
must,  more  and  more,  come  those  sacred  and  happy 
homes  which  are  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  moral 
progress  of  a  nation.  So  long  as  the  first  concern 
of  a  country  is  for  its  homes,  it  matters  little  what 
it  seeks  second  or  third. 

Long  before  evolution  showed  its  scientific  inter- 
est in  this  first  social  aggregate  and  proclaimed  it 
the  strategic  point  in  moral  progress,  poetry,  philos- 
ophy and  history  assigned  the  same  great  place  to 
family-life.  The  one  point,  indeed,  where  all  the 
prophets  of  the  future  meet,  where  all  the  sciences 
from  biology  to  ethics  are  enthusiastically  at  one, 
is  in  their  faith  in  the  imperishable  potentiality  of 
this  most  simple  institution. 
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XXVIII. 
BRIDGE. 

In  the  picture  of  the  Bridge  the  Carpenter  is  con- 
necting two  homes.  Having  made  his  centers,  he 
now  proceeds  to  connect  them.  Man  having  a  Hmit- 
transcending  nature,  aspires  to  something  just  out 
of  'his  reach,  he  therefore  builds  a  Bridge  to  span 
the  chasm.  Physically,  the  Bridge  transcends  space, 
and  by  its  means  man  may  cross  over ;  he  no  longer 
is  obliged  to  go  around.  Spiritually  all  life's  chasms 
must  be  bridged,  all  divisions  united,  all  schisms  har- 
monized, if  man  is  to  attain  unto  his  highest  form 
of  life. 

''Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,"  those  who  medi- 
ate, those  who  bridge  life's  chasms.  They  are  the 
supreme  Bridge-makers.  An  unsolved  contradiction 
is  unhappiness.  St.  Christopher  traveled  from  one 
remote  point  to  another  teaching  great  truths,  and 
conveying  much  learning,  thereby  making  a  Spir- 
itual Bridge.  Refusing  to  fast  or  to  spend  his  time 
on  his  knees  in  prayer,  he  chose  to  use  his  strength 
in  active  service,  thus  proving  his  love  for  his  fel- 
low-men. *Thor"  drove  away  the  mists  and  built 
a  rainbow-bridge  so  that  the  gods  might  reach 
''Valhalla." 

Spiritual  energy  is  always  trying  to  reconcile  con 
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tradiction,  and  to  harmonize  differences.  Even  de- 
struction is  elevated  by  the  natural  mind  into  the 
Divine  plan  that  a  higher  life  may  ensue. 

Teach  the  child  to  see  nature's  bridges  and  man's 
higher  achievement  in  permanent  and  secure 
Bridges ;  then  lead  him  from  the  limited,  physical 
Bridge  to  the  unlimited  spiritual.  A  child  in  Miss 
M.'s  kindergarten,  after  playing  the  Bridge  said: 
'T  know  an  awfully  long  Bridge  clear  to  my  grand- 
mother's.    It  is  when  I  think  of  her.'' 

Nature's  highest  form  is  organic  unity ;  there  are 
chasms  she  cannot  bridge.  Man,  being  "glied- 
ganzes,"  can,  if  he  will,  bridge  all  chasms  in  his  hfe, 
and  can  take  the  universe  unto  himself  ideally.  The 
child,  being  also  ''glied-ganzes,"  soon  moves  the  lim- 
ited material  bridge  to  the  unlimited  spiritual  one, 
almost  instinctively,  though  he  may  be  helped  by  a 
directing  touch.  So,  man  continually  bridges  na- 
ture's gaps.  What  do  these  words,  "and  there  shall 
be  no  more  sea,"  mean?  Are  they  not  practically 
true  today,  when  man  can  cross  the  ocean  to  Europe 
in  five  days?  By  ''overcoming"  or  ''coming  over" 
something  you  bridge  a  difference. 
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XXIX. 

BARNYARD   GATE. 

"The  great  law  of  relationships  has  not  revealed 
itself  to  man  through  human  relationships  alone. 
The  fowls  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  all 
creeping  things,  have  preached  freedom  and  inter- 
dependence from  the  first,  whereas  the  pages  of  his- 
tory long  sanctioned  slavery.  Men  have  constantly 
corrected  standards  of  morality  througth  the  lessons 
of  nature.  The  early  Hebrews  were  'keepers  of 
flocks  and  herds,' — this  was  their  first  training  as 
a  spiritual  people.  When  men  ceased  to  be  merely 
hunters  and  fishers  and  became  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds there  occurred  also  a  moral  resolution.  The 
attitude  of  man  toward  the  brute  creation  became 
protective  instead  of  predatory."  So,  in  this  se- 
quence of  games  Froebel  takes  the  child  to  the  first 
teachers  of  the  race,  says  Miss  Blow  in  her  com- 
mentary on  this  song.  But  the  parallel  between 
the  child  and  the  race  does  not  mean  the  child  must 
do  everything  the  race  did.  There  are  short  cuts. 
But  mind  unfolds  in  the  child  as  it  did  in  the  race, 
and  the  child  in  developing  typical  activities  passes 
through  the  same  crude  stages  as  did  the  race,  as 
must  every  immature,  unskilled  being.     Therefore. 
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Froebel  selects  the  permanent  things  the  race  did 
and  leads  the  child  through  them.  For  example: 
The  nomadic  stage  of  wandering  is  one  way  in 
which  mind  grows.  But  it  is  not  necessary  the  child 
should  drive  a  flock  from  spring  and  pasture  to 
spring  and  pasture,  as  the  form  of  his  wandering. 

But  he  must  wander  because  it  is  deep  down  in 
his  soul  as  a  means  of  growth.  The  child  does  not 
wander  because  the  race  wandered,  but  because  it 
is  a  basic  necessity  for  his  growth  as  it  was  for 
race  growth.  It  is  psychological.  It  practically  il- 
lustrates what  wandering  did  for  race  and  does  for 
child. 

The  child's  desire  to  build,  to  draw,  to  weave  and 
to  model — this  is  the  beginning  of  the  mastery  of 
materials  developing  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts. 
The  form  is  crude  as  it  was  in  the  early  race,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  skill. 

THE  BARNYARD  GATE. 
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THE  WHEEL-WRIGHT. 

The  wheel,  perhaps,  connects  more  directly  with 
the  locomotive  than  with  any  one  other  machine  of 
man;  it  may  stand  for  all  niarhincrv.  all  inventions. 
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all  devices  which  subject  physical  force  to  human 
control.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  inventions 
ever  made,  and  so  suggests  the  world  of  invention. 
Without  the  wheel  civilization  could  hardly  have 
moved  forward.  The  wheel  is  the  means  of  chang- 
ing rude  fbrce,  which  pulls  or  pushes  in  a  straight 
line,  into  a  circle  which  turns  on  itself  and  so  moves 
easily  forward.  The  wheel  turning  around  on  its 
axle  and  bearing  the  load  of  the  cart  has  been  called 
the  first  humanitarian,  taking  as  it  does  the  heavy 
load  from  the  back  of  man  and  even  of  beast.  Va- 
rious uses  of  the  wheel  may  be  seen  in  the  picture. 

Peasants  in  Southern  Italy  in  1889  were  seen  car- 
rying earth  and  stones  in  small  rush  baskets  borne 
on  the  shoulder.  When  the  traveler  tried  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  merits  of  the  wheelbarrow  they 
said  it  would  be  "troppo  complicato"  (too  compli- 
cated), besides,  ''our  forefathers  used  baskets. 
What  was  good  enough  for  them  is  surely  good 
enough  for  us." 

The  law  of  circularity  is  one  of  the  deepest, 
most  marvelous  of  things  in  life.  In  its  final,  most 
fundamental  aspect  it  is  the  psychosis,  or  ''move- 
ment of  mind."  The  wheel  moving  around  upon 
itself  goes  forward.  Thought  returning  upon  itself 
moves  forward.  Like  the  wheel,  the  mind  moves 
on  itself,  on  its  own  center.  When  man  exclaimed : 
"Why  troublest  thou,  oh!  my  soul?"  he  is  instinct- 
ively addressing  himself.  All  intelligence  moves 
in  circles ;  growth  development  moves  in  circles. 
One  moment  we  are  in  peace,  unconscious  of  dis- 
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cord,  in  untempted,  serene  harmony,  unity;  then  a 
problem,  a  temptation  or  some  disturbing  element 
enters  and  all  the  powers  of  the  being  go  forth  and 
wrestle.  When  victory  comes  the  soul  again  attains 
peace,  unity.  It  has  returned  to  its  rightful  state. 
Only  now  the  unity  is  conscious.  The  soul  has 
solved  'her  problem.  So,  while  she  has  returned  to 
the  same  state  of  peace,  she  has  moved  forward. 
The  wheel  does  this  mechanically.  Thus  it  images 
the  spirit.  For  we  see  that  the  soul  in  doing  this 
has  moved  from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious 
state ;  thus  the  changing  of  a  deed  from  the  un- 
conscious to  the  conscious  intensifies  it. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Game  of  Five 
Knights.  The  cycle  from  the  unconscious  to  the 
conscious.  The  third  movement  is  more  intense 
than  the  first  in  the  music.  In  the  first  short  act 
of  this  drama  the- soul  is  in  peace;  then  comes  con- 
flict, and  then  triumph.  The  mind.  Quiescence  of 
ignorance,  struggling  with  the  unknown.  The  last 
is  the  peace  of  insight,  even  though  it  be  but  child- 
ish insight. 

To  be  rightly  conscious  of  a  thing,  we  must  know 
its  totality,  its  rounded  movement,  its  cycle,  its  psy- 
chosis. The  educator  must  not  live  in  the  moment, 
nor  should  he  or  she  be  unconscious,  relying  on  in- 
stinct. The  true  teacher  should  see  the  sweep  of 
the  whole,  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  aim  of 
education  before  he  can  be  judge  of  the  parts.  Life 
should  be  seen  as  a  whole,  from  the  first  tossing  and 
kicking  of  the  babe,  to  the  peaceful  revery  of  the 
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old  man,  who  looks  back  over  a  life  spent  in  health- 
ful activity. 

The  mother  or  teacher  should  also  look  back  of 
the  objective  deed  to  the  motive,  to  what  was  be- 
hind the  motive  and  led  up  to  it.  What  would  be 
the  outcome  if  allowed  to  develop?  This  insight 
into  cycles  gives  us  the  true  method  in  the  study 
of  history.  Nations  grow  from  hardihood  to  cour- 
age, from  courage  to  conquest,  from  conquest  to 
power,  from  power  to  wealth,  from  w^ealth  to  lux- 
ury, from  luxury  to  efifeminacy,  from  effeminacy  to 
corruption,  from  corruption  to  decline,  from  decline 
to  extinction. 

But  the  race  moves  forward  from  one  national 
cycle  to  another  national  cycle,  carrying  along  what 
is  best  that  each  national  life  has  contributed.  Thus, 
the  study  of  the  wheelwright  leads  us  ever  onward. 

THE  V^HEELW^RIGHT. 
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XXX. 

GARDEN  GATE. 

The  sense  of  duty  aroused  by  responsibility  for 
pet  animals  may  be  strengthened  by  care  for  plants. 
The  animal  quickly  responds  to  the  child's  care. 
Here  in  the  garden  he  has  to  nourish  and  wait  for 
results.  It  requires  not  only  tenderness  and  gener- 
osity, but  patience,  courage,  perseverance  and  faith- 
fulness. 

So  Froebel,  true  to  his  plan  of  suggesting  ideals 
in  play,  gives  us  the  games  of  the  ''Garden  Gate" 
and  "Little   Gardener." 

In  our  study  of  these  we  move  from  the  pastoral 
(Barnyard)  to  the  agricultural  (Garden  Gate).  The 
race  did  this  also.  In  the  ''Garden  Gate"  is  brought 
out  the  obligation  of  the  child  to  guard  and  protect 
the  flowers  which  give  him  so  much  pleasure.  In 
the  "Little  Gardener"  is  the  thought  of  the  privilege 
and  regard  of  nurture.  From  this  make-believe 
gardening  Froebel  wished  the  child  always  to  go 
to  the  actual  care  of  plants. 

Also  there  is  the  deeper  thought  that  the  child 
is  born  into  a  civilized  environment  which  he  first 
accepts  and   then   re-creates   for  himself. 

In  the  "Little  Gardener"  God's  patience  is  sym- 
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bolized.  The  ultimate  truth  is  :  /'Man  may  become 
Godlike  in  his  deeds  by  doing  the  Godlike  thing." 

Here  not  alone  the  nurture,  but  patience,  cour- 
age, faithfulness  implied  in  the  "Garden  Gate"  is 
even  more  plainly  shown  because  the  result  is  slower. 
Here  we  have  the  planting  of  the  seeds  and  the 
waiting  for  the  slow-growing  flowers.  But  the  same 
divine  law  is  seen,  the  co-operation  of  the  human 
and  the  divine. 

How  does  this  training  cultivate  these  virtues  in 
the  child  ?  First,  we  must  plainly  see  the  great  truth 
before  we  can  know  how  to  help  the  child  into  it. 
We  can  trace  this  development  in  the  race  experi- 
ence and  then  we  can  more  surely  see  its  relation- 
s'hip  to  the  child.  Man,  born  a  slave  to  nature, 
gradually  came  to  mastery  of  it.  He  conquered 
beasts  with  bow  and  arrow  and  with  sling.  Then 
domesticated  them  by  culture,  nurture  and  training. 
He  also  attained  mastery  over  inanimate  nature. 
He  built  huts,  made  clothing  and  planted  grain. 

Today  we  have  savages  of  Africa,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  barbarians  of  Central  Asia,  half-civil- 
ized of  Turkey,  civilized  men  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Always  emerging  more  and  more 
into  mastery  over  nature,  but  always  through  strug- 
gle, patience,  perseverance  and  courage,  man  re- 
turning again  and  again  to  the  attack,  surmounting 
defeat,  overcoming  foes  without  and  within. 

The  child,  like  the  race,  delights  to  conquer  na- 
ture, to  build  a  home,  to  care  for  offspring  (dolls), 
and  to  make  his  surroundings  beautiful.    The  child 
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has  to  make  himself,  just  as  the  race  makes  itself. 

In  studying  this  simple  little  song  we  find  the  key- 
note to  Froebel's  whole  system  of  the  kindergarten, 
"The   right  kind  of  gardening." 

1st.  Seeds  must  have  the  right  kind  of  soil,  sun- 
shine and  moisture.  The  child  must  have  the  right 
environment  and  nourishment  if  he  is  to  grow  spon- 
taneously and  naturally. 

2nd.  We  must  not  pull  up  a  plant  to  see  how  its 
roots  are  growing.  We  must  not  meddle  too  much 
with  the  child's  soul. 

3rd.  Plants  grow  slowly  and  slowly  come  to  frui- 
tion. We  make  a  mistake  when  we  look  for  rapid 
results  in  child  training. 

4th.  Plants  must  be  watered  at  the  right  time, 
not  in  the  scorching  sun.  Lilies  are  type  of  the 
most  delicate  flowers  such  as  must  absorb  rather 
than  be  forced.  Hence  Froebel's  reference  to  them 
in  his  commentary. 

Watch  your  child's  mood,  his  inner  condition.  If 
he  is  suffering  from  the  blow  of  discovery,  often- 
times he  is  injured  by  rude  and  inopportune  re- 
proaches. Oftentimes  a  grieved  look  is  all  the  little 
soul  can  bear  at  that  sensitive  moment.  Let  the 
soul  talk  come  when  the  soul  is  in  a  responsive 
mood. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should  comlnnc 
the  exact  colors  and  forms  that  primitive  man  did. 
but  he  must  grow  through  the  immature  stages  in 
his  own  way.  His  digging  and  planting  correspond 
to  the  beginning  of  agriculture.     This  is  hinted  at 
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111  ''Little  Gardener."  One  great  racial  activity  or 
permanent  achievement  of  man  over  nature  was  the 
taming,  domestication  and  protection  of  animals 
and  the  training  of  them  to  serve  the  human  masters. 

The  child  should  come  into  contact  with  animal 
life,  learn  to  care  for,  cherish  and  use  animals,  as 
that  is  a  racial  activity.  That  is  one  means  of  moral 
training.  But  he  need  not  become  a  gorilla  hunter 
nor  a  lion  tamer.  That  is  only  a  phase  of  man's 
conquest  of  the  animal  world.  We  now  have  our 
wild  animals  tamed  and  their  progeny  domesticated 
for  our  use. 

But  the  child's  care  of  pets  is  the  beginning  of 
his  domination  over  the  animal  world,  developing 
the  sympathy  and  nurture  which  fit  him  to  enter 
the  institutional  life  of  mankind. 

(Justice  and  free  will  are  hard  and  cold,  even 
cruel  unless  tempered  by  mercy.) 

It  is  true  that  this  little  Barnyard  Game  is  espe- 
cially good  as  a  nursery  game ;  it  is  used  as  a  sense 
game  to  train  discrimination  in  hearing  as  the 
sounds  made  by  different  animals  are  listened  to. 
But  it  is  to  do  more — it  is  really  to  develop  care  and 
nurture  for  that  which  is  below.  To  nourish  lower 
life  is  to  live  God's  thought.  The  most  Godlike  life 
is  that  whic'h  cherishes  and  develops  and  helps  to 
Hft  up  all  that  is  weaker  than  itself. 

By  domesticating  animals,  man  imparts  to  them 
his  gentleness  and  many  of  his  human  qualities,  and 
he  must  protect  them  and  care  for  them,  having 
taken  away  their  wildness  and  habit  of  preying  on 
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others.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  eliciting  formal 
nurture  or  external  self-sacrifice.*  It  must  come 
from  within,  must  begin  voluntarily  in  little  ways 
until  it  grows  to  be  the  joy  of  life. 

*  Interest   the   child   in   animals.      Through   games,   stories. 

Let  him   have  pets  to  care  for. 

Younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  love  and  give  up  to  are  a  great 
lever. 

Read  Drummond's  "Struggle  for  Self,  and  Struggle  for  Others," 
"Ascent  of  Man,"   to   realize   the   true  evolution  of  the   race. 

Subjugation   of   nature.      (Wolf   and    Wild    Boar.) 

Protection   of   domesticated   animals.      (Barnyard   Gate.) 

Nurture   of  Plants.      (Little   Gardener.) 

Notice  in  the  picture  boy  running  to  shut  gate.  He  checks  ani- 
mals. He  does  not  let  them  run  riot.  We  must  also  control 
the  Animal  within.  The  Fence  is  the  Law  of  the  Barnyard. 
The  Gate  is  Free  Will.  Free  Will  is  a  part  of  the  Law.  The 
Gate  is  part  of  the   Fence. 
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XXXI. 

JOINER. 

The  game  of  the  joiner  is  typical  of  all  manufac- 
tory, especially  where  useful  and  decorative  arts 
are  called  into  play,  such  as  weaving-,  fitting  together 
of  many  threads,  finishing,  refining,  planing  until 
the  crude  and  rough  becomes  the  elegant,  the  fine, 
the  beautiful,  uniting  many  small  pieces  until  the 
whole  stands  complete  and  beautiful.  Study  an 
inlaid  cabinet  and  you  will  see  the  artistic  side  of 
a  joiner's  work.  At  the  Poldi-Pezzoli  Palace,  Milan, 
at  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna,  we  find 
samples  of  the  joiner's  work,  but  they  are  artistic 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  picture 
whidh  accompanies  this  song  we  see  outward  bulk, 
the  power  of  brawn,  and  we  also  see  inward 
strength,  the  power  of  thought.  Nature  almost  un- 
transformed  is  crude,  rude,  brute  strength.  But  na- 
ture transformed  is  beauty  and  refinement.  The 
liquid,  sweet  music  of  the  harp  is  here  contrasted 
with  the  blaring  trumpet.  We  read  in  the  com- 
mentary the  contrast  between  long  and  short  in 
movement,  giving  long  and  short  in  sound  and  long 
and  short  in  form.  The  thought  generally  leads 
from  physical  to  spiritual  strength,  through  the  sug- 
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gested  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  foreshadowing 
distinction  between  physical  and  moral  greatness 
everywhere. 

The  growth  of  power  in  man  is  slow  and  its  stages 
can  be  easily  traced  in  the  history  of  the  race.  God 
trained  his  people  very  gradually  into  the  purity  of 
hoHness ;  from  brawn  to  brain,  from  brain  to  spirit. 
The  great  size  and  massiveness  of  Egypt's  buildings 
were  but  expressions  of  power.  Tod^,  greater  than 
the  enormous  Egyptian  pyramids,  is  the  cantilever 
bridge,  delicate  as  a  cobweb,  swung  from  cliff  to 
cliff  across  an  abyss.  This  wonderful  structure  is 
based  on  man's  understanding  of  and  faith  in  nat- 
ural law.  Greater  than  the  physical  law  of  horses 
and  elephants  is  the  power  of  steam;  greater  than 
steam  is  electricity;  greater  than  electricity  is 
thought ;  greater  than  thought  is  the  power  that 
moves  the  world — love. 

Thus  we  see  the  movement  is  always  more  and 
more  toward  the  internal.  Outer  size  does  not  in- 
evitably mean  inner  greatness.  David  was  small, 
yet  he  conquered  Goliath.  God  speaks  more  inti- 
mately through  the  still,  small  voice  than  through 
the  voice  of  the  tempest.  It  is  the  nobility  of  the 
aim,  not  the  noise  of  the  achievement,  that  is  to  be 
admired.  The  special  application  then  of  the 
thought  of  this  lesson  is  that  man  on  entering  into 
the  activity  of  creating  and  transforming  things  finds 
great  hidden  possibilities  all  around  him,  possibili- 
ties that  are  concealed  in  materials,  in  forces,  in 
hearts,  in  minds,  in  lives,  in  nations,  in  mankind. 
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But  often  there  must  be  planed  off  the  rough  outer 
coat  before  we  reach  the  heart  of  the  real  inner 
greatness.  Viewed  aright,  the  movement  of  all 
progress  has  been  the  discovery  of  hidden  possibili- 
ties and  then  the  transforming  of  the  outer  through 
the  development  of  these  possibilities. 


THE  JOINER. 
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XXXII. 

THE  FIVE  KNIGHTS. 

One  of  Froebel's  great  insights  was  to  use  the 
music  drama  as  an  educator.  The  great  power  of 
the  drama  to  mould  and  form  ideals  has  never  been 
fully  recognized.  In  Greece  the  drama  was  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  Noble  citizens,  performing  there- 
in, considered  it  a  priestly  office.  The  texts  of  their 
dramas  were  the  greatest  work  of  their  greatest 
poets.  The  chorus  was  composed  of  their  best  sing- 
ers. In  fact,  it  would  not  be  at  all  out  of  place 
to  imagine  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  given 
with  Pericles  and  Socrates  in  the  caste;  Alcebiades 
and  the  sons  of  the  leading  Athenian  families  in  the 
chorus. 

And  all  this  was  not  only  in  honor  of  the  God, 
but  also  to  obey  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
who  commanded  that  they  put  their  most  precious 
things  in  the  ears  of  their  young. 

Music  was  not  highly  developed  as  an  art  in 
itself,  but  all  the  arts  were  combined  in  the  Greek 
drama,  each  giving  the  best  it  could  at  the  time. 
Later  came  the  degradation  of  this  combination  of 
the  arts  in  the  form  of  flimsy,  unethical,  oftentimes 
illiterate,  librettos  for  the  opera,  as  in  Mozart's  op- 
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eras.  Often  the  libretto  became  as  nothing  to  the 
composer.  Then  the  whole  music  drama  libretto, 
composer  and  all,  were  enslaved  to  the  vanity  of  the 
singer.  With  Richard  Wagner  the  opera  became 
again  an  embodiment  of  ethical  truth  and  combined 
all  the  arts  in  the  effort  to  voice  that  truth.  The 
voice  was  nO'  longer  displayed  to  minister  to  the 
vanity  of  the  singer,  but  became  merely  another  in- 
strument in  the  unity  of  the  whole.  The  characters 
in  the  drama  unfolded  and  developed  and  their 
music  unfolded  with  them,  as  was  demonstrated  at 
Beyreuth. 

This  same  combining  of  music  and  the  drama  is 
what  Froebel  gives  in  the  game  of  the  Five  Knights. 
He  combines  the  arts  of  Music,  Poetry,  Pictures 
and  Action  in  order  to  give  to  the  child,  vicariously, 
the  greatest  experience  of  mankind.  The  greatest 
theme  earth  has  ever  known  is  presented  in  this 
little  music-drama.  It  is  the  theme  of  all  great  art, 
of  our  Bible  itself,  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
city  not  made  by  human  hands,  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens. The  whole  Bible,  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
— innocent,  instinctive,  childlike  existence — to  the 
description  of  the  City  of  Eternal  Day  in  Revela- 
tion is  merely  an  account  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind in  the  attempt  to  purify  the  soul  and  reach 
a  point  where  men  may  enter  undefiled  with  all  life 
and  experience  behind  them. 

So  Froebel  takes  this  universal  theme  of  Art,  of 
Philosophy,  of  Psychology,  of  Religion,  of  History 
— in  short,  of  Life.     He  shows  in  the  simple  life- 
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drama  the  movement  from  unconscious  innocence, 
untested,  untried,  and  untempted  in  the  first  act 
through  the  fall  into  alienation  in  the  second  act. 
In  the  third  act  we  reach  restoration  through  con- 
scious choice  of  the  right. 

Homer  in  the  Iliad  shows  Achilles 

1st.  beloved  and  contented, 

2nd.  out  of  inner  harmony  with  himself  and  his 
nation,  sulking  like  a  spoiled  child. 

3rd.  choosing  to  do  what  is  right. 

Dante,  astray  in  a  dark  wood,  is  the  statement  of 
his  alienation,  and  it  takes  the  whole  of  the  Inferno 
to  portray  that  state.  Then  comes  the  struggle  out 
of  it  in  the  Purgatorio  and  the  return  to  harmony 
in  the  Paradiso. 

Faust,  brought  up  by  a  respected  and  honored 
father,  plunged  down  by  denial  and  self-indulgence 
until  he  learned  his  lesson.  Then  he  climbs  back 
until  angels  bear  him  aloft. 

It  is  a  race  drama!  Garden  of  Eden,  Cologne  Ma- 
donna, Parsifal,  Pater  Seraphicus  and  Blessed  An- 
gels of  Fra  Angelico,  Blashfield's  "Angel  of  the 
Flaming  Sword,"  "Sweat  of  Their  Brows,"  "Man 
of  Sorrows"  in  the  oratorio  of  "The  Messiah," 
"Feed  My  Lambs,"  Raphael's  "Transfiguration," 
Chavanne's  "Sacred  Grove"  in  the  Sorbonne — each 
and  all  have  this  one  theme  of  man's  innocence,  his 
fall  and  his  redemption. 

Froebel,  the  artist,  is  seen  in  the  selection  of  his 
symbols.  He  always  embodies  the  highest  ideal  in 
the  most  beautiful  form.     And  here  it  is  a  form 
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sanctified  through  the  ages  by  its  consecration  to 
the  ideal.  And  a  form  that  can  be  seized  by  the 
senses.  Consequently  it  appeals  to  the  immature 
mind.  The  mediaeval  castle  symbolizes  the  sanctity 
of  the  home.  The  great  walls  of  enormous  stone 
symbolize  the  home  with  its  power,  its  beauty,  its 
strength  to  protect  those  within.  The  lady  of  the 
castle  of  mediaeval  ages  represents  the  purity,  the 
beauty  and  sacredness  of  woman,  protected  by  the 
chivalry,  the  strong  arm  of  knighthood.  The  mother 
today  is  the  queenly  center  of  the  true  home,  and 
she  is  safer  under  the  inviolate  law  today,  but  the 
embodiment  is  less  poetical,  less  artistic.  The  in- 
visible law  does  not  appeal  to  the  senses;  it  ap- 
peals to  the  reason.  The  customs  of  a  ruder  age 
have  given  rise  to  the  maxim  that  "Every  mans 
house  is  his  castle."  ''The  progress  of  truth  will 
make  every  man's  house  a  shrine,"  says  Emerson. 

Again  Froebel  chooses  the  beautiful,  ideal  form 
of  knighthood,  where  manhood  appeared  most  chiv- 
alrous, and  where  the  most  striking,  artistic  em- 
bodiment of  power,  nobility,  courtesy,  heroism,  mas- 
tery over  the  bestial  element  can  be  made  to  appeal 
to  the  child.  We  have  knights  today,  brave,  strong, 
noble,  unselfish,  willing  to  give  up  ease  and  self- 
interest  for  the  sake  of  others.  Begin  with  the 
symbol  and  grow  into  the  spiritual  truth  within. 
But  the  child  must  learn  of  a  different  life,  one  not 
so  familiar  to  him  as  is  his  own.  And  he  can  set  it 
better  in  a  picture. 

Like,  all  symbols,  it  depends  upon  whether  form 
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or  content  is  emphasized  when  you  play  the  knights 
— if  you  feel  as  if  you  were  one  of  these  wonder- 
ful men,  filled  with  power  and  willingness  to  serve, 
or  if  when  you  play  the  part  of  the  mother,  you 
feel  as  if  you  were  this  ideal  mother,  not  afraid  to 
face  the  fact  of  your  child  having  done  wrong,  the 
children  will  feel  this  and  try  to  be  brave,  strong, 
helpful.  The  greatest  power  for  influence  in  the 
whole  world  is  the  spiritual  reality  within  us.  Ex- 
ternal trappings  are  merely  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion. They  are  aids  to  expression.  But  the  ex- 
pression must  be  the  result  of  a  feeling  that  comes 
from  a  deed,  either  your  own  or  another's,  and  in- 
spires to  fresh  deeds. 

We  have  three  reasons  for  using  the  little  drama 
of  the  knights : 

1st.  Historical:  Spiritually  the  basis  of  knight- 
hood, as  of  Gothic  art,  is  aspiration  towards  the 
ideal.  The  crusades  filled  all  minds  with  lofty  as- 
pirations which  had  to  be  realized  in  some  way. 
First  by  knightly  deeds  of  personal  prowess.  Then 
Gothic  architecture  arose,  succeeding  monastic  or 
romanesque  architecture  and  the  ''faint  aurora"  of 
modern  art  arose  above  the  horizon  with  Cimabue 
and  Giotto,  while  with  Dante  Christianity  found 
poetic  expression. 

2nd.  Psycholocjical:  We  grow  from  sense  percep- 
tion through  imagination  into  thought.  Consequently 
before  the  child  can  have  the  thought  of  right  in 
conduct,  he  must  have  it  embodied  in  a  symlx)!. 

3rd.    Pedagogical:  The  reason  we  choose  the  sym- 
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bol  from  mediaeval  life,  why  we  go  into  a  past 
age,  instead  of  from  the  child's  own  times,  why  we 
take  the  knights  instead  of  the  policeman,  for  in- 
stance, for  our  symbol  or  embodiment,  is  that  the 
real  is  inadequate  to  fully  express  the  ideal.  The 
child  may  see  the  policeman  drinking  or  playing 
cards  in  a  saloon,  and  not  having  the  perfect  art 
ideal  he  confuses  this  as  part  of  the  conduct  of  a 
hero.  A  child  in  one  of  our  creches  described  just 
this  conduct  of  the  policemen  in  his  neighborhood. 
The  immature  mind  cannot  as  yet  discriminate. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  give  a  clear  ideal 
which  will  give  a  true  standard  of  comparison.  In 
order  to  give  him  a  clear  ideal  which  shall  not  mis- 
lead it  must  be  a  perfect  embodiment.  The  acci- 
dental must  be  eliminated.  Wagner  went  to  Folk- 
lore in  his  music  drama,  a  mythical  foundation 
which  forms  the  ideal  background  of  the  individual 
experience — rejected  the  historical  (Barbarossa). 
The  greatest  art  has  usually  been  drawn  from  the 
hallowed  utterance  of  the  past.  And  in  order  to 
kindle  the  child's  imagination  and  influence  his  life, 
the  form  must  be  beautiful,  something  he  will  ad- 
mire and  love.  And  it  must  be  a  large  center.  An 
ideal  game  is  a  better  center.  The  policeman  and 
many  other  forms  of  heroism  may  be  illustrated. 
The  thought  of  knighthood  contains  within  it  the 
fireman.  The  center  is  to  contain  many  centers  of 
helpful  people.  Whereas,  the  fireman  is  special;  is 
not  a  big  enough  center  and  does  not  represent  the 
ideal  as  does  the  knight. 
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Here  a  new  step  is  taken.  The  child  is  esteemed 
by  good  people.  Heretofore  no  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed regarding  him.  His  soul  was  nourished 
unconsciously  to  himself,  but  here  the  child's  ideal 
passes  judgment  upon  him.  He  sees  himself  and 
his  conduct  held  forth  in  the  searching  light  of  the 
truth  portrayed  by  this  nursery  drama. 

From  this  conscience  will  be  developed.  At  this 
stage  of  development  he  begins  to  watch  how  other 
people  regard  him.  What  the  people  he  most  ad- 
mires and  looks  up  to  seem  to  admire  he  comes  to 
value  and  desire  in  himself.  Here  the  praise,  blame, 
sympathies  and  aversions  of  those  around  him  have 
great  influence.  The  child  now  accepts  the  stand- 
ard of  value  which  he  sees  swaying  people  around 
him  as  an  ideal  standard.  So  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  standards  which  we  try  to  make 
him  conscious  of  should  be  the  standards  which 
sway  high  minds  and  lives — not  low  ones.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  dangerous  to  bring  into  the  drama  the 
policeman  instead  of  the  knight.  As  has  been 
proved,  child  often  sees  policeman  in  a  saloon  and 
accepts  that  as  an  attribute  of  his  ideal.  The  child 
is  a  hero-worshipper  and  tries  to  become  like  his 
hero. 

We  have  here  the  recognition  of  the  ideal — the 
knights  by  the  child  and  the  recognition  of  the  child 
by  the  ideal  by  the  knig'hts. 

T^^'roebel  always  gives  the  ideal  to  the  child  when 
the  child  is  in  the  right  mood,  for  it  should  be  an 
incentive  and  definite  aim  for  his  striving.     Some 
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believe  in  representing  only  what  is  in  the  child's 
environment  and  so  gradually  building  up  to  an 
ideal  standard. 

Is  it  not  better  to  build  on  the  insight  which  made 
Christ  say:  ''And  I  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth  will  draw  all  men  to  Me"? 

Representing  to  ourselves  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  what  the  noblest  and  best  part  of  our  nature 
would  like  to  be,  is  preliminary  to  becoming  it, 
or  at  least  trying  to  become  it.  A  vision  of  the 
good  stimulates  us  to  effort.  A  divine  enthusiasm 
seizes  upon  us.  ''Conscience  comes  from  the  per- 
ception of  what  we  are,  in  the  light  of  what  we 
ought  to  be,"  says  Miss  Blow. 

There  are  three  ways  of  leading  the  individual 
to  obey  the  right: 

1st.  Formal  obedience.  Hoping  the  outward 
must  may  become  an  inward  shall.  Relying  on  the 
power  of  habit.  But  too  often  the  strong  will  re- 
volts into  caprice  or  the  weak  will  develops  a  for- 
malist, one  who  cares  for  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  misses  the  spirit. 

2nd.  Absolute,  unconditional,  unrestricted  free- 
dom. Hoping  the  individual's  own  nature  will 
finally  lead  him  aright.  This  is  Rousseauism.  The 
spirit  of  the  French  revolution  was  the  outcome  of 
a  reign  of  individualism,  ending  in  another  of  des- 
potism. Educators  have  oscillated  between  these 
two  methods. 

But  Froebel's  plan  is  the  third,  and  a  far  more 
rational  way.  viz. :     The  developing  of  a  series  of 
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ideals  w'hich  shall  lead  the  child  gradually  to  desire 
to  obey ;  that  is,  to  lead  him  through  admiration  of 
goodness  to  want  to  be  good.  Through  this  vision 
the  child  is  allured  by  the  beauty  of  the  good  and 
the  nobility  of  the  ideal  before  he  realizes  the  hard 
struggle  necessary  to  its  perfect  attainment. 

This  comes  gradually ;  little  by  little  he  conquers. 
The  danger  here  is  sentimentality,  letting  it  remain 
a  vision  instead  of  becoming  life's  deepest  reality 
through  the  deed.  Let  us  remember:  1st.  Aspira- 
tion for  the  ideal  lures  upward.  (Spiritual  grav- 
ity.) 2nd.  Freedom  growing  into  personal  respon- 
sibility rescues  through  rationality. 

Self-restraint  is  internal,  whereas  suppression  of 
self  is  external. 

Self-control  is  the  disclosure  of  a  power  greater 
than  any  outburst,  for  it  controls  and  commands 
the  power  back  of  the  outburst.  It  is  the  condi- 
tion of  growth,  for  we  grow  in  freedom  as  we  grow 
in  active  obedience  to  law.  Self-assertion  is  false, 
because  it  would  make  the  individual  greater  than 
the  universal.  Self-suppression  kills, stultifies.  Self- 
expression,  with  self-restraint,  is  the  higher.  It  is 
true  self-mastery.  Self-assertion  always  marks  a 
period  of  decadence  in  art.  We  see  it  in  the  Ba- 
roque, in  the  Rococco.  The  French  people  during 
their  negative  period  of  the  revolution  made  por- 
trait statues  to  represent  goddesses.  When  the  self 
is  suppressed  by  external  pressure  it  seeks  vent  in 
eccentricity.  Contrast  the  exaggerations  of  deca- 
dent periods  of  art  with  the  self-restraint  of  Greek 
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art.  "Truth  is  only  half  truth  until  it  takes  form." 
But  the  truth  side  is  the  supreme  side — not  the  form 
side,  no  matter  how  startling. 

In  this  little  game  the  child  wishes  recognition 
for  his  effort  and  achievement.  It  meets  this  de- 
sire for  recognition.  The  knights  recognize  the 
good  child  and  ride  away  from  the  bad  child  to 
where  the  good  children  are.  Public  opinion  is 
here  portrayed.  The  man  who  says :  "I  don't  care 
what  people  say  about  me,  I  am  going  to  do  as  I 
please  and  have  a  good  time,"  or  the  child  who 
says :  ''Cross  old  knights,  I  don't  care  if  they  do 
go,"  is  in  a  very  bad  spiritual  state.  The  instinct 
of  approbation  comes  from  a  recognition  of  the 
legitimacy  of  a  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the 
greater  number  of  our  peers.  The  fact  that  human 
beings  can  participate  spiritually  shows  that  we  can 
be  swayed  by  the  same  ideals.  The  fact  that  dif- 
ferent individuals  can  have  the  same  ideals  proves 
that  men  have  a  common,  a  universal  nature  over 
and  above  their  individual  differences.  This  uni- 
versal nature  i«  their  divine  nature.  This  is  the 
reason  a  new  thought  coming  from  a  great  thinker 
has  power  to  revolutionize  the  world. 

So  we  must  let  the  ideals  which  sway  the  child 
be  universal.  Let  the  opinions  which  have  weight 
be  the  opinions  of  noble  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  be  enslaved  by  public  opinion  against 
our  rationality.  The  martyr  and  reformer,  the  man 
of  insight  with  a  mission,  must  say :  "One  with 
God  is  a  majority."    But  the  man  of  self-indulgence 
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and  caprice  would  better  heed  the  voice  of  his  fel- 
lowmen.  The  child  in  kindergarten  may  break 
through  a  law  of  the  kindergarten  and  find  a  better 
law,  or  he  may  be  willful  and  selfish  without 
rationality. 

In  using  this  great  lever  of  public  opinion,  we 
must  be  careful  to  use  it  legitimately.  It  must 
always  rest  on  principle.  The  child  must  feel  that 
it  is  impersonal ;  that  good  is  always  lovable,  evil 
is  always  hateful;  that  good  always  unites,  evil 
always  separates.  So  it  is  not  enough  that  we  hold 
out  the  ideal  knightly  picture.  Unless  we  make 
our  own  conduct  agree  with  this  standard,  the  child 
will  come  to  think  that  real,  living  people  do  not 
act  that  way — ^only  people  in  stories.  But  by  the 
uniformity  of  our  conduct  we  may  bring  him  to 
feel  that  the  knightly  being  always  does  the  knightly 
act. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  arousing  vanity 
from  praise  and  danger  from  arousing  cowardice 
from  censure,  so  Froebel  cautions  us  to  avoid  inju- 
dicious praise  and  too  severe  censure,  and  to  praise 
where  it  will  strengthen  character. 

1st.  Let  the  child  find  his  own  strength  and  use 
it.    Let  him  feel  his  individuality. 

2nd.  Let  his  deed  return,  be  it  the  dead  body 
of  the  fish  or  the  love  of  the  pigeons. 

3rd.  Right  recognition.  His  conduct  not  only 
returns  through  the  return  of  the  deed,  but  it  affects 
his  relationships. 

Let  the  child  feel  when  reproved  it  is  not  your 
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anger,  but  his  internal  state.  When  the  knights 
ride  away  it  is  the  tremendous  consensus  of  public 
opinion   for  the  right. 

The  child  at  kindergarten  age  has  experienced 
actions  of  conscious  wrong.  So'  through  an  imper- 
sonal way  when  he  is  in  a  receptive  mood  we  show 
him   how   his   ideal   regards   such   behavior. 

In  the  third  act  of  the  little  drama  we  see  why 
the  knights  cannot  have  the  child.  The  knights  are 
the  symbol  which  awakened  the  child's  sense  of 
spiritual  connection  with  the  good  around  him.  His 
love  and  admiration  for  these  ideal  beings  is  stirred. 
Now,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  led  into  a  still  closer 
union  with  his  mother;  be  shown  that  she  is  even 
nearer  to  him,  else  the  spiritual  bond  between  them 
may  be  weakened  instead  of  strengthened. 

This  is  after  estrangement,  and  after  alienation 
the  child  must  first  be  strongly  reunited  to  his 
mother. 

The  prodigal  son  arose  and  went  unto  his  father. 
The  mother  stands  in  the  place  of  Providence  to 
her  child,  and  unless  the  spiritual,  invisible  bond 
between  them  is  strengthened,  he  is  not  prepared 
for  spiritual  union  with  the  invisible  Father. 

The  knights  are  attracted  towards  the  good  child 
who  is  growing  up  into  a  knightly  character. 

In  Miss  Harrison's  story  of  "How  Cedric  Became 
a  Knight,"  Cedric  goes  with  the  knights,  because 
he  is  ready  to  go  forth  and  battle  with  life  in  a 
brave,  tender  and  faithful  way.  And  above  all, 
Cedric  has  not  estranged  himself  from  his  mother. 
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Besides  this,  the  child  is  too  little  to  go  forth  into 
the  world,  -but  the  knights  come  to  him  because 
they  recognize  the  germ  of  what  will  grow  up  into 
their  likeness. 

The  mother  calls:  ''Child,  hide  thee."  Here  are 
seen: 

1st.     Unconscious  goodness.     It  was  his- mood. 

2nd.     Lack  of  harmony. 

3rd.     Conscious  choice  of  goodness. 

The  knights  come  gladly  and  freely,  willing  to 
give  recognition.  Effort  is  often  quenched  for  lack 
of  recognition  and  encouragement.  This  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  praise,  but  we  are  often  discouraged 
because  we  fear  we  are  not  accomplishing  anything 
that  is  worth  wliile. 

A  joyous  smile  of  approval  when  a  victory  is 
won  is  to  a  child  what  sun  and  air  are  to  the  plant. 
Only  we  must  be  sure  the  effort  is  real,  not  a  sham, 
nor  a  good  intention  never  to  be  realized. 

We  often  talk  of  chivalry  as  if  it  were  a  rever- 
ence due  particularly  to  woman,  but  chivalry  means 
far  more  than  the  reverence  of  man  for  woman. 
It  means  reverence  of  strength  for  weakness  where- 
soever found.  Chivalry  is  that  in  me  to  which 
every  one  whom  I  have  power  to  injure  can  appeal 
with  the  unspoken  plea  :  "You  must  use  your  power 
to  bless." 

Wherever  a  child  can  be  helped,  w'herever  a 
stranger  can  be  guided,  or  a  friend  who  is  shy  set  at 
ease,  wherever  a  weak  brother  can  be  saved  from 
falling  and  its  shame,  wherever  an  old  man's  step 
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can  be  made  easy,  wherever  a  servant's  position 
can  be  dignified  in  his  own  eyes — there  is  the  chance 
for  chivah'y  to  show  itself.  We  cannot  recognize 
a  different  feeHng  in  the  one  case  from  that  which 
moves  us  in  the  other.  The  white-haired  man,  the 
tired  errand  boy,  the  servant  girl  with  the  heavy 
burden,  -make  the  same  kind  of  demand  upon  us. 
They  all  challenge  our  chivalry ;  that  is,  our  sense 
not  of  generosity  but  of  obligation  to  help,  just 
because  we  can  give  the  help  and  here  is  one  who 
needs  it. 
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XXXIII 
HIDING  OF  THE  CHILD. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  history  of  man,  when  he 
did  not  know  himself,  consciously  as  self,  but  only 
as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  external  world.  He 
had  no  pronoun  "I"  or  "yo^^">  but  designated  him- 
self or  another  by  pointing.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  individual.  It  is  a  great  time  in  the  life  of 
the  child  when  he  ceases  to  call  himself  by  name 
and  says  "I".  The  sense  of  personal  identity  has 
dawned.  This  game  is  in  response  to  the  new 
insight  at  this  stage  of  development.  The  child 
voluntarily  separates  himself  while  hiding;  this 
strengthens  his  sense  of  individuality.  In  "Falling, 
Falling"  we  had  physical  motion.  The  child  be- 
came conscious  of  a  separate  physical  existence. 
But  the  mother  was  looking  into  his  face  and  smil- 
ing reassuringly.  Here  the  separation  is  more 
complete.  Hence  a  more  spiritual  element  enters. 
The  child  entirely  hides  his  face  and  then  comes 
the  smile  of  recognition  when  he  is  found. 

Perhaps  a  handkerchief  is  held  up,  in  some  way 
vision  is  interrupted,  mother  and  child  cannot  see 
each  other  as  in  "Falling,  Falling",  yet  the  love 
bond  is  still  felt,  and  love  is  even  deepened  by  this 
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more  complete  separation.  Then  the  great  joy  of 
reunion  defines  consciousness,  and  makes  vivid  the 
spiritual  love  between  the  two.  Here  is  voluntary 
physical  separation  on  the  part  of  the  child  that 
he  may  feel  the  spiritual  nearness.  Sympathy  is 
to  the  heart  what  the  thought  of  unity  is  to  the 
intellect.  It  binds  together,  therefore,  any  thing 
which  deepens  the  sympathy  between  mother  and 
child  binds  them  together.  Madame  Von  Bulow 
says :  *'Woe  to  the  child  who  learns  to  run  without, 
(during  the  first  exercise  of  his  new-found  free- 
dom,) hurrying  back  to  his  mother's  loving  arms. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  there  will  be  something 
missing,  for  the  first  love  bond  was  not  knit  strongl}' 
enough.  But  if  the  hearts  of  mother  and  child  are 
rightly  fused  together,  then  the  physical  emancipa- 
tion of  the  child  will  only  make  the  spiritual  bond 
closer."  So  in  this  game,  if  the  mother  fails  to 
evince  her  joy  at  seeing  her  child  again ;  or  allows 
him  to  remain  too  long  hidden,  without  looking  for 
him  and  rejoicing  at  finding  him,  he  may  develop 
a  love  of  hiding  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  being  found ;  and  this  the  beginning  of 
concealment,  possibly  leading  to  evasion,  deceit  and 
falsehood.  A  secret  is  a  pleasure  for  a  while  to  a 
child  but  usually  the  temptation  is  strong  to  tell 
it  after  a  time.  The  joy  of  secrecy  at  Christmas- 
time is  for  the  joy  of  the  revelation  which  is  antici- 
pated. The  beginning  of  pain,  of  uneasiness,  should 
be  felt  when  the  separation  becomes  too  long. 
But  if  this  uneasiness  is  not  heeded  the  child  may 
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outgrow  the  desire  for  reunion.  "You  must  keep 
on  saying,  'Darling,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.'  " 
When  the  child  comes  home  from  kindergarten, 
the  mother  should  have  a  joyous  greeting  for  him, 
and  let  him  feel  the  gladness  of  their  reunion. 
Children  always  long  to  climb  the  hilltop  and  see 
beyond,  they  love  to  trace  the  course  of  the  brook 
through  the  woods  and  find  its  source,  to  follow  the 
country  road  and  see  where  it  leads  to.  You  all 
recall  the  boy  who  after  many  wanderings  finally 
realized  that,  ''Any  road  will  lead  you  to  the  end 
of  the  world."  But  the  normal  child  always  wants 
to  be  back  home  again  at  night.  The  same  reason, 
forms  part  of  the  attraction  of  fairy  stories.  They 
lift  the  child  out  of  his  own,  every-day  life,  and 
send  him  by  means  of  the  imagination  into  the 
afar  and   the  strange. 

The  youth  needs  foreign  travel.  The  student 
studies  the  past  to  estrange  himself  from  too  much 
magnifying  of  the  present.  But  these  things  should 
only  be  that  we  may  know  and  love  home,  country, 
and  the  duties  of  our  own,  real  life  the  better.  The 
child  may  dwell  on  wonders  until  his  own  life  seems 
vapid.  The  boy  may  dwell  on  the  thought  of 
Mediaeval  chivalry,  without  a  "Coming  home  at 
night,"  that  is,  without  applying  the  principles  of 
chivalry  and  seeing  them  embodied  in  real,  every- 
day people,  until  his  own  life,  instead  of  being 
transfigured  into  its  true  meaning  seems  common- 
place and  mean.  The  traveller  may  travel  so  long 
that  he  becomes  expatriated ;  becomes  human  drift- 
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wood.  The  student  may  become  so  absorbed  in 
the  past  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  present  and  its 
duties.  Sorrow  and  struggle  should  discipline  the 
soul  into  a  vision  of  the  truth  of  God.  But  selfish- 
ness may  spoil  the  lesson  of  grief  and  land  one  in 
discontent.  So  the  lesson  of  alienation  is  lost  unless 
the  return  to  unity  is  made.  At  this  dangerous 
point  of  growing  individuality,  Froebel  cautions 
us  to  be  careful,  always  about  the  return,  or 
reunion. 

In  this  game  we  have  individuality  first  called 
by  name.  With  the  consciousness  of  individuality 
comes  the  feeling  that  "I  am  responsible  for  my 
ego,"  for  its  deeds,  its  activities,  its  growth  and 
its  worthiness.  Coming  to  know  myself  as  self,  I 
become  responsible  for  myself.  The  character  of 
"Donatello"  in  "Marble  Faun"  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this  dawn  of  responsibility  with  the  dawn  of 
individuality,  ''personality  is  not  only  the  feeling,"  I 
am  a  person  one  with  myself,  but  also  one  with 
another.  "Man  is  a  spirit  and  bound  with  invisible 
bonds  to  all  men,"  says  Carlyle.  "What  is  holy  but 
that  which  binds  many  souls  together,"  exclaims 
Goethe. 

The  three-fold  movement  in  this  little  game  is 
easily  traced.  The  beginning  of  the  child's  recogni- 
tion of  himself  as  an  ego  is  in  separation  from 
his  mother.  Then  he  recognizes  his  mother  as 
another  ego,  another  individual.  Then  with  the 
reunion  of  mother  and  child  he  feels  the  two  egos 
as  one,  and  personality  begins,    Your  own  ego  must 
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recognize  itself,  its  own  possibilities,  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  it  must  develop  them  to  the  utmost. 
But  you  must  also  recognize  the  ego  of  your  neigih- 
bor.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  true  self-hood,  self- 
respecting  and  respecting  others.  This  mutual 
recognition  begins  between  mother  ard  child.  Why 
the  Knights  cannot  take  the  child  is  recognized  in 
the  fact  that  Froebel  does  not  even  hint  at  a  wish 
on  their  part  to  take  the  child.  The  mother  and 
child's  union  must  be  no  longer  a  merely  bodily 
union,  no  longer  purely  emotional,  it  must  become 
a  conscious,  spiritual  unity.  So  the  smile  of  the 
mother  and  child,  as  they  recognize  each  other, 
shows  there  are  two  and  yet  one.  When  w^e  rec- 
ognize another  ego  as  one  with  ours,  we  take  the 
first  step  on  the  path  leading  to  our  union  with  all 
mankind ;  and  finally  to  our  union  with  the  highest 
personality,  God. 

Froebel  means  this  when  he  speaks  of  the  inner 
bond  or  union  in  separation  between  mother  and 
child  foreshadowing  the  union  between  man  and 
God.  Individuality  is  that  which  makes  me  myself, 
a  separate,  distinct  individual.  I  must  cultivate 
my  judgment,  my  individual  dignity  and  power. 
Self -hood  must  be  respected.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  self -hood  and  selfishness.  I 
must  develop  my  individuality.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  great  universe  of  all  mankind, 
the  great  institutional  world  with  its  laws,  without 
it  we  would  be  nothing;  without  the  different  indi- 
viduals composing  it,  it  could  not  exist.     And  it 
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will  be  excellent,  great,  noble,  just  in  the  degree 
that  the  individual  members  are  excellent,  great 
and  noble.  Your  individuality  is  what  you  are 
intrinsically  in  your  own  self.  Personality  is  the 
link  between  yourself  and  your  universal  self,  in 
union  with  all  mankind.  The  starting  point  is  the 
individual  self.  Then  the  person  reaches  out 
towards  other  persons,  other  selves  and  through  his 
great  sympathy  creates  the  inner  bond  between  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  unites  the  individual,  separate 
soul  to  the  general  soul.  In  Greece  the  other  part 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  individual  ego,  was  its  corporeal 
organism.  And  Greek  art  is  continually  hovering 
about  the  harmonization  of  the  two,  reconciling 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  uniting  them  in  happy 
harmony.  In  the  Christian  ideal  the  "other,''  the 
self,  is  another  being  or  other  spiritual  beings,  and 
Christian  art  is  continually  showing  this  union, 
this  bond  between  human  beings,  as  ministrations, 
heroism,  the  individual  in  fellowship  with,  or  in 
service  to  his  kind.  Often  the  collision  comes 
when  the  union  between  two  human,  beings  con- 
flicts with  the  demands  of  service  from  many 
human  beings.  This  is  the  subject  of  romantic 
art.  Middendorf  was  separated  from  wife  and 
children  for  four  years  in  order  that  they  might 
carry  on  Froebel's  great  work. 

Even  the  architecture  of  Greece  is  small,  wonder- 
fully proportioned  ;  as  perfection  embodied  in  small 
buildings.  Perfection  of  the  individual  is  char- 
acteristic.   Today    we    have    an    organized    mass. 
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Colossal  high  buildings  thrown  up  are  but  the  under- 
standing of  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature, 
symbolizing  many  individuals,  working  together,  all 
mankind  for  unity.  A  giant  force  for  good  is  the 
Christian  ideal.  The  child  ideally  is  what  the  man 
is,  and  what  the  race  is.  He  is  an  individual  bound 
by  fellowship  and  communion  to  all  men.  But 
there  cannot  be  conscious  union  without  separa- 
tion. Unless  you  have  individuality  you  cannot 
unite  with  others.  Without  individuality  you  are 
absorbed,  not  united.  There  is  a  difference  between 
Egypt's  massive  works  and  our  tall  buildings.  The 
one  shows  the  first  stage  unseparated,  unorganized, 
the  other  shows  the  third  stage,  the  massive  colossal 
building,  but  organized,  the  type  parts  reunited. 

You  can  only  be  united  when  you  have  something 
of  your  own  to  give.  Absorption  in  other  persons 
is  not  personality.  Personality  must  have  its  basis 
in  individuality,  a  lack  of  recognition  of  this,  is  the 
oriental  limitation.  The  Greeks  gave  gifts  to  the 
gods,  believing  it  dangerous  only  to  receive.  So 
they,  asking  a  favor,  heaped  rich  gifts  on  the  altar. 
Individuality  demanded  this  recognition.  Today 
we  try  to  return  our  spiritual  gifts  by  developing 
them  and  helping  on  the  divine  work  in  the  world. 
The  mistake  in  family  life  has  been  that  the  in- 
dividuality of  each  mother  of  a  family  has  been 
absorl)ed  in  its  head.  W.  T.  Harris  says  the  crash 
in  woman's  rights  has  come,  because  the  mistake 
has  been  made  of  calling  the  family  the  first  unity. 
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So  the  child's  individuality  must  be  recognized  be- 
fore he  can  be  led  into  personality.  We  often  say 
of  this  or  that  person,  "He  has  too  much  individ- 
uality." No,  he  has  not  too  much  individuality, 
but  it  is  not  properly  harmonized  by  personality,  by 
sympathy  for  others,  and  by  the  sense  of  justice, 
or  recognition  of  equal  rights  for  others.  We  can- 
not have  toO'  much  individual  force  and  power, 
provided  it  is  elevated  into  personality  through  co- 
operation and  sympathy.  Let  him  have  his  indi- 
viduality. Then  lead  him  to  unite  with  others  and 
to  use  his  power  for  others.  "Religion  has  no 
more  use  for  a  broken  spirit,  than  a  general  has 
for  a  jaded  horse."  The  child  wants  to  play  with 
an  oblong.  You  want  him  to  use  the  octagon.  Let 
him  have  his  oblong.  Then  say,  "Now  see  if  we 
cannot  make  a  garden  or  some  other  object  for  a 
man  who  wants  it  octagonal."  Child  wants  crude 
color  combinations.  Let  him  have  them.  But  take 
pains  to  gradually  cultivate  his  taste  through  har- 
monious combinations  in  his  environment.  His 
taste  will  improve  through  absorption.  But  re- 
member, while  respecting  the  child's  right  as  an 
individual  to  a  certain  freedom  of  will,  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  firmness  of  will  and  ob- 
stinacy. Obstinacy  is  born  of  temper.  Will  is  the 
result  of  reason.  An  opinion  is  not  worth  fighting 
for.  The  fact  that  you  think  thus  and  so  about  this 
or  that  is  your  individual  matter  and  of  no  especial 
moment.     To  become  heated  in  argument  over  an 
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opinion  shows  a  shallow  conception  of  what  is 
worth  while.  Principles  we  must  stand  for,  when 
we  really  see  them  as  vital. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  is  the  epitome  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  the  Inferno  are  individualities  with- 
out personality,  separation  and  isolation.  They 
repudiate  the  universal,  refuse  to  accept  personal 
responsibility,  blaspheme  God  because  their  own 
deed  returns.  In  the  Purgatorio,  they  accept  the 
universal  blame  themselves  for  their  own  suffering, 
and  so  are  growing  stronger  and  rising  above 
temptation.  Individuality  is  growing  into  person- 
ality. They  rejoice  over  each  other's  victories,  and 
help  and  pray  for  each  other.  When  one  soul 
conquers  himself  enough  to  rise  even  to  the  next 
terrace,  all  the  souls  on  the  whole  mountain  rise 
from  lowest  to  highest,  and  sing  a  paean  of  joy. 
In  the  Paradiso,  each  individual  finds  his  joy  in 
using  his  individual  powers  to  bring  blessings  to 
all.     "Man  is  the  creator  of  his  destiny." 

There  is  a  Norse  legend  of  a  man  who  thought  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  troll ;  he  had  very  bad  luck,  his 
crops  failed,  his  house  burned,  his  barns  were 
unroofed,  his  cattle  died  and  he  thought  it  all  came 
from  the  malevolence  of  this  troll,  who  lived  in  a 
chasm  on  his  farm.  So  he  went  out  and  compelled 
the  troll,  by  means  of  some  magic  charm,  to  come 
forth  and  wrestle  with  him.  After  a  terrible 
struggle  and  after  superhuman  eflforts,  he  brought 
the  troll  to  the  ground,  and  placed  his  knife  at  his 
throat,   ready  to  destroy   this  being  who  was   the 
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source  of  all  his  misfortune.  But  when  he  looked 
Upon  his  face,  as  it  lay  upturned  before  him,  be- 
hold, the  face  was  his  own  face !  This  is  but  one 
example  of  man's  effort  to  express  the  thought 
which  underlies  this  game  of  hiding. 
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XXXIV. 

THE  CUCKOO. 

John  Burroughs  declares  that  the  cuckoo  is  one 
of  the  most  soHtary  of  birds,  strangely  quiet  and 
tame.  Something  remote  seems  ever  weighing  on 
his  mind.  He  also  loves  to  listen  to  the  weird 
clairvoyant  call.  Wordsworth  seems  to  have  no- 
ticed the  same  weird  loneliness  of  the  cuckoo,  for 
he  sings : 

"O  blithe  newcomer,  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 
O  cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice? 
Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring; 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery." 

Why  has  the  cuckoo  always  stood  for  a  voice  from 
the  invisible,  a  mysterious,  intangible,  melodious 
note  from  beyond  and  above?  The  cuckoo  call, 
which  is  often  heard,  while  the  bird  is  seldom  seen, 
is  taken  by  Froebel  to  symbolize  the  voice  of  con- 
science. After  the  play  of  separation  we  have 
added  the  voice  of  conscience,  imitating  the  cuckoo 
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note,  calling  to  the  child  while  the  child  is  hidden. 
The  mother  here  meditates  between  the  outer  world 
and  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  child.  The  voice 
from  the  hidden  source  faintly  calls :  ''Cuckoo !" 
in  the  little  game.  So  does  the  voice  within,  the 
divine  spark,  call  to  us  through  conscience.  But 
the  call  of  the  mother  is  really  from  the  outside.  In 
that  connection  it  may  stand  for  the  voice  of  the 
world's  order,  calling  to  the  individual  to  harmon- 
ize himself  with  the  universal  order.  The  call  from 
above,  calling  until  the  individual  comes  into  unity 
with  God. 

In  the  Purgatory  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  we 
read :  ''Heavenly  voices  sing,  'Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,'  and  a  radiant  angel  appears  and  says : 
'Come  up  higher !'  "  This  call  comes  from  the  out- 
side, but  the  response  must  be  internal.  Had  Dante 
not  purged  himself  from  pride,  the  call  of  the  angel 
would  have  meant  nothing  to  him.  We  must  see 
the  two  sides.  The  side  of  the  world's  order,  the 
divine  harmony  in  the  universe,  and  the  subjective 
side,  which  bids  us  to  obey  the  true  call.  This  sub- 
jective side  in  us  is  conscience,  the  inner  voice 
urging  us  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  divine  order 
around  us.  The  God  within  (that  i^^  the  God  ele- 
ment in  each  of  us,  the  longing  for  the  ideal),  bark- 
ening to  God  without  and  commanding  us  to  obey. 
Emerson  says :  "Only  that  which  we  have  within, 
can  we  see  without.  If  we  meet  no  gods,  it  is  be- 
cause we  harbor  none.  If  there  is  grandeur  in 
you,  you  will  find  grandeur  in  porters  and  sweeps." 
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The  universe  is  rational.  God  is  outside  in  the 
rationaHty  of  the  universe.  He  is  also  in  the  con- 
science and  reason  of  men. 

This  subjective  side  of  conscience  and  reason  in 
man  is  constantly  unfolded  deeper  and  is  corrected 
by  learning  of  the  reason  that  is  immanent  in  things. 
The  rationality  that  is  objective  in  the  universe  is 
the  God  v^ithout.  So  when  God  without  speaks, 
the  God  within  must  listen,  or  the  ear  becomes  dull 
to  the  divine  harmonies  all  around  us.  Like  an 
alarm  clock,  the  more  promptly  we  obey  it,  the 
clearer  it  sounds.  Conscience  is  the  intangible,  hid- 
den voice  which  says :  "Thou  shalt  not,"  and  we 
must  obey,  no  matter  what  the  whole  world  says, 
provided  we  are  sure  our  view  is  right.  How  are 
we  to  know  that  our  subjective  view  is  right?  A 
Christian  mother's  conscience  says  it  is  her  duty 
to  cherish,  protect  and  devote  her  best  energies  to 
making  her  children  strong,  healthy  and  noble.  If 
necessary,  she  must  give  her  life  to  preserve  theirs. 
The  Hindoo  mother's  conscience  says:  'Tt  is  my 
duty  to  throw  my  child  into  the  holy  river,  Ganges." 
Each  obeys  her  idea  of  duty  in  opposite  courses  of 
action.  Here,  therefore,  is  where  the  voice  of  the 
world  order  must  be  listened  to,  the  voice  of  the 
universal  harmony,  of  rationality. 

In  the  Purgatorio  this  is  symbolized  by  the  voices 
from  the  invisible  spirits  counseling  the  repentant 
sinners.  The  God  without  must  be  known  to  the 
God  within.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
we  recognize  the  rational.     When  we  recognize  the 
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rational,  or  the  God  within,  we  can  base  our  con- 
duct on  principle,  not  on  individual  whim  and  opin- 
ion. Neither  the  individual  whim  of  the  inner  self 
nor  the  whim  of  public  opinion,  when  the  public 
opinion  is  irrational  or  capricious.  When  principle, 
universal  law  and  harmony,  rationality,  is  seen  as 
the  basis  of  the  right  it  will  speak  to  conscience,  and 
conscience  will  utter  its  imperative  and  we  must 
obey.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  rational  after 
we  once  see  it,  for  the  love  of  the  right  so  ennobles 
and  magnifies  human  existence  that  vice  becomes 
vulgar  and  crime  horrible  to  him  who  yields  do- 
minion to  educated  conscience. 

Kant  has  said:  'The  two  things  that  impress 
me  most  are  conscience  within  and  the  stars  above." 
But  to  be  great,  it  must  be  conscience  in  billions  of 
hearts,  compelling  men  to  do  what  they  think  is 
rig'ht,  against  worldly  interests,  against  self-indul- 
gence, against  bodily  ease,  against  passion,  over- 
coming evil  with  good,  invisible,  invincible.  Then 
it  is  greater,  a  thousand  million  times,  than  is  the 
unconscious  order  of  countless  worlds  of  the  starry 
heavens. 

Think  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  Socrates  drink- 
ing the  hemlock  rather  than  to  deny  the  truth;  of 
Bruno  dying  for  science ;  of  martyrs  wrapped  in 
flames  of  fire  singing  hymns ;  of  soldiers  dying  for 
liberty.  These  things  are  greater  than  the  formation 
of  myriads  of  worlds,  moving  from  chaos  to  cos- 
mos, through  countless  aeons  of  time. 

Zophar  doubtingly  said :     "Canst  thou  by  search- 
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ing  find  out  God?"  Christ  with  His  divine  insight 
and  strong  individuahty  said :  "The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  The  one  was  a  man  of  conflict, 
the  other  the  man  of  peace,  of  peace  within.  When 
we  have  found  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the 
voice  of  God  within,  the  human  soul  may  never  feel 
isolation,  for  ''the  voice  of  conscience  is  the  eternal 
proclamation  of  man's  relationship  to  God."  If  man 
were  not  in  relationship  to  God,  he  could  not  have 
that  inv/ard  monitor  which  says :  ''You  must  do 
the  Godlike  deed."  But  let  conscience  be  supreme, 
then  to  do  what  one  believes  to  be  right  becomes 
a  matter  of  course,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  every 
power  of  the  being  is  turned  to  a  good  purpose. 
Conscience  is  not  an  infallible  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  it  is  the  recognition  within  the  soul 
of  the  validity  of  such  a  standard  and  the  com- 
mand to  obey  what  our  insight  declares  to  be  right. 
Conscience  is  one  thing,  insight  another.  Conscience 
can  only  obey  insight.  As  we  correct  our  insight, 
our  conscience  follows,  and  commands  us  to  do  the 
better  deed.  Conscience  raises  one  above  personal 
motive.  "Shall  Timon  sulk  and  Lear  rage?"  No. 
If  he  finds  mankind  ungrateful  or  selfish,  all  the 
more  necessary  is  it  for  Timon  or  Lear  to  give  man- 
kind an  ideal  of  gratitude  and  unselfishness.  Con- 
science is  born  of  the  imagination.  The  imagina- 
tion seizes  upon  an  ideal.  We  look  upon  our  reality 
and  compare  it  with  out  imaginative  ideal,  and  con- 
science says:  "This  beautiful  ideal  must  become 
my  reality."     "Conscience  comes  from  seeing  what 
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we  are,  in  the  light  of  what  we  ought  to  be."  So 
without  imagination,  conscience  would  be  im- 
possible. 

We  read  in  "The  Knights"  that  it  is  a  critical 
moment  when  the  child  first  confronts  his  own 
wrongdoing.  Children  do  many  wrong  things  be- 
fore they  recognize  them  as  wrong.  But  when  the 
child  sees  his  conduct  held  up  as  if  it  were  the  con- 
duct of  another  person,  then  if  he  judges  himself 
honestly,  conscience  will  utter  its  imperative.  Well 
indeed  for  him  if  at  this  critical  moment  he  feels 
he  can  depend  upon  his  mother's  sympathy  and  help. 

The  'squire  in  "Adam  Bede"  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  temporizing  with  conscience.  He  plays 
fast  and  loose  with  sin,  with  the  deed  and  the  pen- 
alty. The  question  is  not,  whether  we  can  slip  out 
of  the  penalty  of  our  misdeeds,  whether  we  can 
keep  our  shortcomings  from  being  known,  whether 
we  can  escape  criticism  and  blame,  whether  we  can 
win  praise  and  honor ;  but  it  is  the  consciousness  of 
merit  and  demerit,  of  honesty  or  hypocrisy  in  one's 
own  soul,  that  tells  whether  one's  life  has  been  a 
success  or  a  failure.  The  mother's  voice  in  this 
song  mediates.  Through  play,  the  mother  teaches 
her  child  to  listen  for  and  love  her  voice.  By  shar- 
ing his  small  pleasures,  she  lifts  him  into  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  herself.  This  sympathy  inclines  him 
to  listen  to  and  obey  her  voice.  When  the  voice 
which  delighted  him  by  calling  "cuckoo"  in  the 
game  bids  him  to  do  this  or  that,  he  will  be  apt 
to  respond.     So  the  mother  becomes  the  voice  of 
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the  world  order  to  her  child.     She  is  the  voice  of 
God  without. 

A  loving  obedience  to  her  w^ise  behests  will  lead 
him  to  Hsten  to  the  voice  of  the  God  within.  "A 
child  who  would  resist  arbitrary  authority  to  the 
last  extreme  will  hang  his  head  in  shame  at  an 
astonished  expression  of  countenance  in  one  he 
loves."  Then  if  the  way  can  be  found  to  lead  him 
to  condemn  his  own  bad  conduct,  even  silently,  the 
victory  is  won.  The  voice  within  will  say :  "This 
must  I  do.  This  must  I  not  do."  We  have  the 
movement.  The  voice  of  the  mother,  really  from 
the  outside,  but  so  near,  so  dear,  so  close  to  the 
child  that  it  is  almost  a  part  of  him.  This  lovely 
voice,  uniting  during  physical  separation,  arouses 
a  deep,  thrilling  response  within.  Thus  does  the 
voice  of  the  divine  in  nature,  in  humanity,  arouse 
the  response  of  the  divine  within  the  individual, 
and  when  this  voice  is  obeyed  he  grows  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  recognition  of  the  voice  of  God  as 
it  speaks  through  every  brave,  loving  deed  which 
man  has  done  for  man ;  every  pure  aspiration,  every 
humble  life  which  has  done  what  it  could  to  help 
on  the  work  of  the  world  as  it  speaks  through  the 
harmonious  adaptations  of  plants  through  the  beau- 
ties and  melodies  of  nature.  Everywhere  that 
growth,  development,  helpfulness,  purity,  harmony, 
love,  truth  and  order  exist,  there  the  divine  exists 
and  calls  to  us:  "Be  thou  likewise."  Well  for  us 
all  around  us  at  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
if  conscience  hears  and  heeds  the  call  which  sounds 
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XXXV. 

TOY  MAN. 

What  is  the  fascination  of  the  shop  windows? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  wealth  of 
human  industry,  the  marvels  of  human  skill  which 
lie  behind  the  invisible  plate  glass  windows?  How 
fragile  the  safeguard,  yet  how  powerful  is  the  maj- 
esty of  the  law  which  protects  its  fragility.  As  well 
take  your  exercise  in  a  prison  yard  as  to  pass 
through  the  city  streets  without  an  eye  to  its  shop 
windows.  Half  the  poetry  of  life  is  lost  if  we  do 
not  see  through  the  merchandise  exhibited  to  the 
human  needs  and  the  human  tendencies  which  lie 
behind  the  display.  The  boy  with  a  longing  for 
the  sea,  who  does  not  sometimes  tarry  before  a 
shop  window,  may  grow  up  to  be  a  money  lender, 
but  an  admiral,  a  poet,  never!  Expunge  from  the 
minds  of  a  people  all  that  it  has  gleaned  from  the 
shop  windows  without  paying  a  penny  for  the  same 
and  your  cosmoix)litan  throng  becomes  a  crowd 
of  narrow  provincials.  *'The  shop  windows  are  the 
poor  man's  university."  When  we  see  beyond  the 
material  to  the  poetry  of  the  shop  windows,  we 
understand  what  this  means.  An  ordinary  grocery 
store  displays  the  products  of  all  climes  and  all  races. 
In  our  great  department  stores  are  to  be  seen  the 
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activity  and  thought  of  all  living  civilizations. 
Spread  before  you  are  the  products,  the  inventions 
and  thought  of  the  w^orld.  Infinite  human  needs 
and  infinite  human  achievements  are  behind  the 
mass  of  things  seen  in  our  shops.  The  trade  world 
is  usually  considered  merely  in  a  material  way.  The 
child  is  here  introduced  into  it  from  its  spiritual 
standpoint.  Two  principles  here  involved  are  to  be 
seen  by  the  child.  1st.  Interdependence  and  co-op- 
eration by  tracing  with  him  the  activities  involved  in 
bringing  together  the  contents  of  the  store.  2nd. 
Individual  choice.  Each  purchaser  makes  his  own 
selection.  The  marts  and  the  shops  show  what  all 
men  of  the  world  have  created.  Thus  the  work  of 
all  mankind  is  spread  out  for  your  choosing  or  mine. 
Thus  the  shop  becomes  the  world  in  miniature.  I 
am  free  to  choose  therefrom  according  to  my  will. 
What  I  choose  affects  my  character.  It  is  a  study 
in  psychology  to  watch  women  buying.  What  we 
buy  becomes  a  part  of  us,  gives  color  to  us.  Our 
environment  betrays  us,  because  it  is  the  result  of 
our  choosing,  and  we  develop  along  the  lines  of 
our  choosing.  We  are  responsible  fo^*  our  character 
building  because  we  are  free  to  choose.  Let  me 
repeat,  for  this  is  an  important  point  in  the  lesson 
of  the  Toyman:  Through  our  choosing  we  deter- 
mine our  growth ;  we  confirm  the  bent  of  our  taste 
in  certain  directions ;  we  create  our  world,  our  sur- 
roundings and  so  influence  others.  The  child  comes 
into  the  world  of  merchandise  and  purchase  through 
toys.     In  the  "Target"  we  were  introduced  to  the 
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business  world,  but  there  was  only  one  thing  to 
buy.  No  choice.  In  the  Toyman  there  are  many 
things.  One  can  use  judgment,  discretion,  choice. 
Toys  help  to  put  the  outside  world  ins] d.e_th.e, child. 
Play  and  transformation  of  material  put  the  insjiJe 
world  outside.  He  grows  through  expression,,  but 
he  gets  impressions  of  the  man-made  world  larg^dy 
through  his  toys.  Good  toys  are  toys  which  arouse 
sympathy,  nurture,  fostermg  care — like  plants  and 
pets,  which  make  the  childthe  guardian  and  pro- 
tecfoK  Such  toys  as  dolls/woolly  iambs,  etc.,  are 
preparations  for  living  pets.  There  arejigys..  which 
call__forth  activity  and  develop  skill,  such  as  nine- 
pins^aint  boxes,  paste  pots,  blackboards,  tool  boxes, 
etc.  There  are  toys  that  bring  the  child  into  sym- 
pathy with  civic  institutions,  such  as  toy  shops  and 
villages  which  can  be  set  up  and  changed  or  rear- 
ranged as  the  child's  fancy  may  dictate.  Toys  con- 
nected with  the  dififerent  trades  are  excellent,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  too  complex.  The  toy  is  a 
symbol  of  spiritual  reality  to  a  child.  It  is  a  means 
for  the  exercise  of  his  imagination.  It  is  a  means 
for  the  exercise  of  his  activity.  A  child  often  prizes 
a  cane  or  stick  above  a  hobby  horse,  because  it  is 
a  symbol  of  his  power.  He  endows  it  with  life ; 
he  endows  it  with  the  attributes  of  a  horse;  he  is 
responsible  for  it ;  it  is  his  creation.  His  stick  may 
represent  Olympian  Jove  if  he  choose.  It  is  his 
creation.  His  imagination  transfigures  it.  A  rag 
doll  is  better  than  a  wax  doll,  which  is  often  too 
good  for  human  nature's  daily  food.    A  child  is  fre- 
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quently  dazzled  by  the  gorgeousness  of  the  finely  fin- 
ished toy,  but  the  thing  that  gives  play  to  his  imagi- 
nation and  allows  his  activity  and  contrivance  to  be 
exerted  is  the  thing  that  holds  him.  Dr.  Seguin 
says :  ''The  nation  whose  children  do  not  play  does 
not 'develop  the  moral  idea.  That  is,  they  do  not 
develop  personality  and  individual  responsibility ;  do 
not  develop  the  person  as  a  free,  responsible  being. 
In  China  this  defect  is  found.  They  do  not  dis- 
criminate the  individual  from  the  family.  If  a  man 
commits  a  crime  and  the  state  cannot  catch  him,  it 
takes  his  nearest  relative  and  punishes  him.  Chinese 
children  do  not  play  heartily ;  do  not  play  as  we  un- 
derstand free  play.  Between  60  and  70  years  of  age 
the  Chinaman  enjoys  flying  kites.  His  personality 
begins  to  develop  in  that  direction." 

Our  children  in  their  play  are  continually  exer- 
cising individual  choice.  They  imitate  earnestly 
what  they  see  grown  people  doing  earnestly.  The 
child  wishes  to  be  a  cause  and  to  show  himself  that 
he  also  has  the  power  to  do  this  thing.  It  is  as  if 
he  said :  "What  you  do,  I,  my  ego,  can  do,"  and 
in  this  way  he  grows  into  responsibility  and  moral 
worth.  Another  has  said :  "Each  person  who 
makes  a  pair  of  shoes  connects  himself  with  the 
social  whole,  and  if  they  are  good  shoes,  in  that 
degree  he  is  a  moral  and  economic  factor." 

It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  take  a  child  to  the  mar- 
ket and  help  him  to  learn  to  choose,  and  also  to  play 
the  gar-e  of  marketing  at  home.  If  he  gradually 
comes  to  choose  the  thing  with  a  meaning  (that  is. 
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the  useful  thing),  or  the  thing  that  will  help  him 
to  create  or  develop,  he  will  continue  his  choosing 
along  those  lines,  probably  all  his  life.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  to  develop  power  of  wise 
choice.  External  law  may  force  or  compel  right 
choice,  but  it  is  the  inner  consent  that  makes  choos- 
ing a  factor  in  character  building.  "You  can't  make 
me  choose  my  choice,"  exclaimed  a  child.  Emerson 
says :  "In  dealing  with  my  child,  if  I  am  willful, 
he  sets  his  will  against  mine.  But  if  I  set  the  soul 
up  as  an  umpire  between  us  two,  out  of  his  eyes 
looks  the  same  soul,  and  he  loves  and  reveres  the 
right  with  me." 

Yet  this  thought  of  training  by  means  of  shop- 
ping may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
encourage  a  child  to  think  that  every  time  he  is 
taken  into  a  shop  something  must  be  bought  for 
him.  He  must  learn  to  enjoy  without  actually  pos- 
sessing. We  often  truly  possess  the  thing  which 
is  not  materially  ours.  Is  it  not  the  gardener  who 
really  owns  the  beautiful  garden — instead  of  the 
rich  woman  who  only  uses  its  flowers  to  dec- 
orate with  when  she  gives  a  dinner  party?  Who 
really  owns  a  great  picture,  the  person  who  under- 
stands and  loves  it,  gaining  from  it  a  great  insight, 
or  the  rich  man  who  owns  it  solely  because  it  is 
famous  ?  Sometimes  to  make  shops  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  turn  the  child's  thoughts  aside 
from  the  greed  of  possession,  tell  him  stories  about 
what  he  has  seen  in  the  shops.  Let  him  trac.  activi- 
ties back  to  their  source  and  find  all  the  many  ac- 
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tivities  that  have  united  in  making  the  object  which 
interests  him. 

The  child  is  imitative.  He  copies  life  about  him. 
What  we  do,  what  we  prize,  in  our  earnest,  real 
life,  will  probably  have  the  deepest  influence  on  his 
choice.  Not  what  we  say  we  like,  but  what  we 
really  choose  and  do  ourselves.  Froebel  says  in  his 
commentary  on  this  little  game:  "A  present  feel- 
ing of  the  inner  in  the  outer;  of  similarity  in  dis- 
tinction ;  of  unity  in  the  manifold ;  of  the  universal 
in  the  particular,  such  is  the  impulsive  power  which 
drives  the  child  to  the  market  and  the  shop.  He 
longs  to  look  at  life  in  a  mirror  to  find  himself 
through  looking,  and  to  win  from  his  rich  experi- 
ence the  power  and  the  means  of  embodying  his  own 
deep  selfhood."  Many  people  cannot  resist  buying 
whatever  strikes  their  fancy,  whether  they  can  af- 
ford it  or  not.  I  know  a  young  man  who  has  to 
support  a  mother  and  sister  on  a  moderate  salary, 
and  yet  he  cannot  resist  foolish  purchases,  which 
always  keep  him  behind  in  his  accounts.  He  says 
when  he  sees  something  that  he  fancies,  before  he 
knows  it  the  thing  is  in  his  pocket  and  his  money 
is  in  the  shopkeeper's  till.  Evidently  he  has  never 
played  "Toyman"  in  his  childhood.  In  this  game 
is  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  money  is  wisely 
spent.  The  foolish  and  transitory  are  passed  by 
and  thus  gradually  the  child  is  led  in  thought  and 
fancy  to  the  better  choosing. 
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XXXVI. 

THE  CHURCH. 

The  central  thought  of  all  deep,  (-rue  religion  is 
unity  with  God.  Froebel  prepares  the  child  for  this 
by  means  of:  1st.  Unity  of  the  child's  own  Hfe. 
Germs  of  his  future  life  are  shown  in  every  song 
of  the  Mother-Play  book.  The  individuality,  or 
self-unity,  is  character.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  all 
the  best  powers  for  the  development  of  the  divine 
within.  2nd.  Unity  with  nature,  which  is  an  ex- 
pression of  different  phases  of  the  divine  unity. 
3rd.  The  child  is  prepared  for  unity  with  the  race 
by  the  foreshadowing  of  human  relationships  in 
his  play.  4th.  Unity  with  God  as  the.  ultimate, 
the  ideal  towards  which  all  other  unities  end.  This 
is  what  Froebel  meant  when  he  said :  "The  religious 
spirit,  a  fervid  life  in  God,  under  all  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  life,  will  hardly  in  later  years 
rise  to  full,  vigorous  life  if  it  has  not  grown  up  with 
man  from  his  infancy."  Again  he  says :  ''The  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  religious  nature  must  pro- 
ceed along  the  same  path  by  means  of  which  God 
has  conducted  the  education  of  the  human  race." 
He  must  find  God,  the  Creator,  in  His  works.  In- 
stead of  words  announcing  this  abstractly,  he  must 
have   his   own   personal   experiences,   that   he   may 
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learn  his  strength  and  his  Hmitations,  his  own  gar- 
den work,  that  he  may  come  to  feel  the  mystery 
and  the  unseen  force  at  work  in  nature,  teaching 
him  that  the  growth  of  plants  does  not  come  from 
himself  nor  from  any  human  power,  but  from  a 
great,  invisible  power  behind  it  all. 

When  this  insight  comes,  only  a  slight  suggestion 
is  needed  to  awaken  in  the  heart  of  the  child  love 
and  gratitude  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all.  Froebel 
also  says:  "If  mothers,  while  rambling  through 
scenes  of  nature,  would  point  out  God's  works  to 
their  children,  they  would  find  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities for  worship." 

The  child's  reverence  should  first  be  helped  by 
nature  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  by  means 
of  all  the  wonderful  processes  of  growth,  adapta- 
tion, law  and  life.  These  he  cannot  wholly  under- 
stand, but  they  inspire  his  wonder  and  respect.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  nature's  sublime  aspects,  her 
transcendant  loveliness,  which,  sinking  into  the  soul, 
inspire  it  with  awe.  A  lake  in  a  moonlit  night,  the 
maze  of  the  starry  sky,  the  outlook  from  some  hill- 
top or  mountain  peak,  each  gives  a  glimpse  of  a 
broader  vision.  Emerson  says:  ''If  a  man  wishes 
to  be  alone,  let  him  look  at  the  stars."  These  things 
give  the  overwhelpiing  sense  of  our  existence  and 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  reverence  awakened 
within  the  heart. 

Even  the  little  child  feels  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  a  beautiful  sunset  and  his  soul  is  awed  by  it.  It 
is  at  such  times,  when  reverence  and  gratitude  bios- 
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som  in  the  soul,  that  the  mother  can  help  her  child 
to  express  this  feeling  through  a  simple  prayer  of 
thankfulness. 

Along  with  this  love  of  nature  comes  the  child's 
love  for  his  parents  and  natural  protectors.  This 
should  lead  to  a  deepening  love  for  his  heavenly 
Father  and  the  Protector  of  all. 

Children  often  form  their  idea  of  God  from  the 
embodied  image  of  the  greatest  human  beings  they 
known ;  that  is,  from  their  parents  or  teachers.  Are 
you  sulky,  violent,  exacting,  suspicious?  The  child 
will  imagine  the  God  you  point  out  to  him  as  a  jeal- 
ous, capricious,  overbearing  being,  whom  he  may 
fear,  but  not  love.  Is  your  relationship  to  the  child 
sweet  and  true,  yet  firm  and  strong  as  that  of  the 
father  and  mother  in  the  Flower  Basket  game? 
Then  the  step  from  love  to  you,  to  love  and  rever- 
ence for  God  will  be  easy  and  natural. 

Again,  the  child's  religious  nature  is  developed 
through  his  own  deeds.  Let  him  do  the  Godlike 
thing  and  he  begins  to  comprehend  the  Godlike. 
For  religion  should  carry  the  whole  life  of  man 
up  into  the  conscious  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
Infinite.  It  should  make  sacred  the  home,  the  shop, 
the  school,  the  field.  It  should  make  all  work  and 
duty  a  part  of  the  worship,  and  all  life  divine. 

"Only  as  fast  as  we  translate  vision  into  acts, 
do  we  rise  to  higher  vision,"  says  Miss  Blow. 
"When  the  thought  growing  clearer,  finds  God  no 
nearer,  then  save !  Oh,  save  !  When  the  soul  mount- 
ing higher,  finds  God  no  higher,  then  save !     Oh, 
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save !"  Why  is  this  danger  so  great  tliat  the  old 
monk's  warning  cry  has  sounded  down  through  the 
ages?  It  is  because  men  do  not  always  try  to  ex- 
press their  highest  insight  through  the  deed. 

The  soul  also  should  have  an  opportunity  occa- 
sionally for  self-communing,  a  serene  half  hour,  si- 
lent meditation,  solitude,  but  not  too  much  of  this. 

Buddha  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  wilderness 
and  contemplated  for  a  long  period  of  time,  many 
years,  before  he  could  bring  himself  into  the  right 
spiritual  state  and  act  as  a  reformer  to  his  people. 
This  is  not  our  occidental  way ;  it  is  oriental.  We 
believe  in  doing,  rather  than  dreaming.  But  if  not 
carried  too  far,  however,  the  soul  is  often  refreshed 
and  nourished  by  a  dip  into  solitude.  While  alone 
with  yourself,  you  may  come  to  an  added  inner 
consciousness  of  your  personal  ego,  and  this  gives 
the  philosophic  evidence  of  God.  It  leads  to  the 
thought:  'Tf  man  is  such  a  marvelous  being,  how 
great  must  have  been  his  Creator." 

The  child  is  not  ready  for  doctrinal  teaching  be- 
fore he  is  at  least  ten  years  old,  and  even  then  not 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  given,  which  does 
not  at  all  correspond  to  the  child's  powers  of  un- 
derstanding. Froebel  says :  'To  awaken  love  of 
God  and  goodness  which  expresses  itself  in  acting 
out  a  love  of  mankind  is  the  most  im])ortant  task," 
and  again  he  says :  *'A  child's  worship  expresses 
itself  through  love." 

lie  would  have  us  introduce  the  child  very  gradu- 
ally to  the  church.     The  little  one  sees  preparations 
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at  home,  and  knows  that  Sunday  is  a  different  day 
from  the  other  days.  He  hears  the  peal  of  the 
church  bells.  Perhaps  he  has  seen  a  beautiful 
church  with  a  spire  pointing  upward.  The  feeling 
of  community  which  began  in  the  family  gradually 
extends  itself  to  include  friends  and  acquaintances, 
until  in  the  church  he  comes  into  a  still  larger  com- 
munity and  is  thrilled  and  delighted  by  his  partici- 
pation in  that  which  thrills  and  delights  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  large  congregation.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive sight,  a  great  crowd  all  swayed  by  the  same 
thought  or  feeling. 

Miss  Blow  says :  ''The  great  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  Froebel's  ideal  of  religious  development 
comes  from  our  own  lack  of  fervor."  'Tt  is  easy 
to  teach  catechisms,"  she  continues,  "but  it  'is  not 
easy  to  foster  faith,  hope  and  love.  Any  mother 
may  force  her  child  to  memorize  men's  abstract 
statements  of  theology,  but  only  one  who  has  her- 
self a  filial  spirit  can  lead  him  to  know  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Only  the  loving  spirit  can  communicate 
spiritual  life."  The  reaching  out  of  the  soul  to- 
wards the  community  life  begins  very  early  in  the 
little  child.  Its  germ  is  seen  in  the  babe  who  cries 
when  left  alone,  but  is  pacified  by  a  smile,  or  a 
touch  of  the  hand.  This  desire  for  fellowship  is 
the  expression  of  that  instinct  which  draws  human 
beings  together  into  a  common  life  with  common 
institutions. 

Froebel  declares  that  the  religious  instincts  of 
children  show  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  join 
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all  gatherings  of  grown-up  people,  because  this  de- 
sire to  consummate  a  human  unity  reaches  out  to- 
wards the  divine  unity.  From  this  strong  desire  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  those  about  them,  little  chil- 
dren love  to  join  earnest  assemblages  of  their  el- 
ders. This  is  really  a  surrender  of  self  to  some- 
thing outside  of  self  and  greater  than  self. 

The  child  begins  his  self-surrender  by  means  of 
human  beings,  by  means  of  those  nearest  to  him  in 
his  small  community.  So  the  love,  at  least,  of  some 
human  beings  precedes  love  towards  God.  As  stated 
above,  through  human  fellowship  implying  self -sur- 
render through  association  with  his  fellows,  includ- 
ing other  children,  the  child  learns  to  love  beyond 
the  narrow  range  of  self. 

Unselfish  love  of  human  beings  expands  the  soul 
and  leads  to  love  of  God.  Without  this  love  and 
fellowship,  true  religion  could  not  exist.  Goethe 
says :  ''What  is  holy  but  that  which  binds  many 
souls  together?"  Therefore,  in  response  to  this  in- 
stinct Froebel  gives  us  this  little  game  of  the  church, 
which  leads  the  soul  into  the  feeling  for  communion, 
as  well  as  individual  aspiration,  for  by  uniting  with 
our  fellows  we  are  moved  by  what  moves  them. 
These  are  the  two  strands  running  through  this 
game  of  the  church,  desire  for  community,  for  fel- 
lowship, for  union  with  the  many.  This  union  with 
our  fellows  in  aspiration  and  worship  stimulates 
the  aspiration  of  the  individual  soul  after  the  high- 
est, the  Godlike.  Three  things  are  here  self-evident, 
the  nature  of  the  individual  implies  and  demands 
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them:  1st.  A  community  of  individuals.  2d.  The 
universe.  3rd.  God.  It  impHes  and  demands  a 
community  of  individuals,  because  man  is  a  being 
who  pities  and  yearns  to  help.  Hence,  there  must 
be  other  beings  for  him  to  pity  and  help.  Man  has 
compassion.  Hence,  there  must  be  beings  on  whom 
he  may  have  compassion.  He  implies  and  demands 
the  universe  because  he  is  a  being  who  reasons. 
Hence,  there  must  be  a  rational  universe  about 
which  to  reason.  The  nature  of  man  implies  and 
demands  God. 

Man  is  a  being  who  reverences.  Hence,  there 
must  be  the  great  and  holy  for  him  to  reverence. 

These  qualities,  which  we  can  recognize  in  the 
soul  of  every  human  being,  could  not  have  devel- 
oped had  there  been  no  object  on  which  to  exercise 
them,  to  call  them  forth. 

This  being  the  nature  of  man,  he  rises  through 
the  community  life.  An  African,  cut  off  from  the 
great  world,  can  mirror  only  what  is  in  his  own 
small  village.  Our  world  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
universe,  so  we  must  rise  and  grow  through  the 
community  life  in  order  that  the  individual  may 
climb  tO'  the  height  of  the  community  life.  Lincoln 
was  called  the  only  perfect  American ;  that  is,  he 
had  more  of  the  American  traits  than  any  other 
man.  Plato  and  Socrates  were  more  Greek  than 
the  nation  in  this  same  sense.  Moses  and  Abraham 
were  more  perfect  incarnations  of  Jewish  thought 
than  the  whole  Hebrew  nation.  But  these  supreme 
blossoms  of  an  age  were  not  possible  except  as  they 
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had  the  civihzation  of  their  race  behind  them.  So 
the  race  has  grown,  and  the  individual  grows 
through  absorbing  the  race  attainments.  The  spirit 
of  the  community,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  is 
necessary,  and  the  individual  aspiration,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  equally  essential.  The  individual 
grows  as  he  partakes  of  the  community  life.  The 
community  is  constantly  made  better  through  the 
thought  and  deeds  of  its  noblest  individual  members. 
Through  the  church  we  participate  in  the  expres- 
sion of  reverence  and  aspiration  and  worship  of 
the  whole  community.  This  is  the  psychological  ex- 
planation of  why  the  church  is  a  necessary  part  of 
the  child's  life.  This  or  some  similar  game  helps 
to  prepare  him  for  it. 
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XXXVII. 
LITTLE  ARTIST. 

"The  Mother  Play  Book"  is  the  history  of  the 
psychological  development  of  the  child  from  the 
first  unconscious  tossing  until  he  can  consciously 
represent  his  world  in  the  "Little  Artist." 

When  the  world  has  gone  before  and  has  in  a 
degree  realized  itself,  the  artist  comes  and  repre- 
sents it.  Helen  wove  the  famous  web  after  her 
tragic  experience  and  after  her  country  had  made 
history.  Dr.  Snider  shows  us  in  his  commentary 
on  Shakespeare  that  The  Tempest  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  artist  reviewing  his  deeds  in  art 
form.  Man  having  attained  civilization  and  culture, 
and  being  in  a  measure  released  from  the  necessity 
of  drudging  for  his  daily  bread,  from  bondage  to 
material  necessities,  begins  to  look  back  over  his 
past  and  to  portray  himself  in  his  deeds  and  his 
aspirations  and  so  becomes  conscious. 

"Man  must  first  do  the  beautiful  deed,  and  then 
rescue  it  from  perishing  time  by  making  it  eternal 
in  the  work  of  art."  Man  must  be  his  own  artist, 
working  on  himself  and  his  own  life  as  material, 
transforming  into  the  beautiful  his  life,  his  deeds, 
himself.  Then  that  in  turn  becomes  a  fit  subject 
for  the  artistic  representation.    "History  is  the  rec- 
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ord  of  man's  progress  into  the  consciousness  of  free- 
dom," says  Hegel. 

Art  marks  the  stages  of  self-reaHzation  and 
images  them. 

The  Mother  Play  Book  is  the  history  of  the 
child's  progress  into  the  consciousness  of  freedom. 
His  creations,  including  his  deeds,  i.  e.,  his  self- 
expressive  activity,  marks  the  stages,  images  them. 

The  artist  gets  his  material  from  the  products  of 
the  race,  the  institutions  that  man  has  built,  their 
conflicts  and  problems ;  the  achievements  of  the 
race,  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  then  transmutes 
them  through  the  medium  of  his  own  soul  and 
eliminates  the  transitory,  giving  the  permanent 
only ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  difference  between  the 
essential  and  the  non-essential  and  embodies  the 
essential  in  an  adequate  and  expressive  form.  This 
is  art. 

Froebel  took  the  institutions  and  industries  of 
the  race  and  made  them  into  symbolic  plays  for  the 
child,  eliminating  the  accidental  and  non-essential, 
leading  the  child  through  his  imagination  into  a 
more  rational,  ethical  relationship  with  the  institu- 
tions of  his  race  in  their  noblest  and  most  ideal 
form  than  has  yet  been  realized.  This  is  the  office 
of  art.  Art  points  out  the  divine  element  in  the 
earthly,  the  human.  It  elevates  the  prosaic  into  the 
poetical  through  the  disclosure  of  the  divine  therein. 
This  is  why  we  call  Froebel  an  artist. 

No  mere  external  beauty  of  expression  makes 
art.     The  great  office  of  religion  is  to  make  man 
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see  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  then,  through  repen- 
tance for  past  shortcomings,  "through  heart  sorrow 
with  a  clear  life  ensuing,"  the  sinner  rises  above  his 
past  into  unity  with  the  Most  High. 

Religion,  through  reverence  and  trust,  accepts  or 
rather  feels  the  divine  principle  and  brings  it  into 
life  by  squaring  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  the  indi- 
vidual thereto.  It  brings  the  divine  into  human 
action.  Worship  is  not  true  worship  unless  it  leads 
to  right  living. 

Philosophy  says :  "I  must  find  this  divine  prin- 
ciple positively  and  really  operating  through  the 
world  of  things.  I  must  demonstrate  that  to  my 
reason."  So,  the  mind  seizes  upon  the  divine  plan 
which  is  expressed  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  then 
psychology  comes  and  brings  the  truth  back  to  the 
self — the  ego  as  the  center  of  things. 

What  does  art  do  ?  The  apparently  commonplace, 
the  prosaic  is  all  around  us.  So  art  steps  in  and 
says :  "I  will  illumine  the  universe  of  things.  I 
will  make  brooks  and  trees,  stones  and  every  com- 
mon thing  show  the  'splendor  of  the  true.'  "  These 
avenues  of  human  development  all  strengthen  and 
support  each  other.  The  complete  human  spirit 
would  see  them  all  working  for  the  same  end ;  that 
is,  the  growth  in  Goodness,  Wisdom  and  Beauty. 
Transfiguration  of  the  commonplace  is  the  mission 
of  art.  In  America  today  the  whole  industrial  world 
is  being  elevated  into  poetry.  "The  World's  Fair 
was  a  beautiful  mythus  of  industry." 

That  member  of  a  school  board  was  out  of  line 
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with  the  movement  of  his  age  when  he  said :  ''I 
got  along  on  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and 
the  utiHtarian  studies.  Why  should  the  children  of 
today  have   drawing,  music  and   Delsarte?" 

Froebel  says  the  world  of  nature  is  the  visible 
expression  of  certain  phases  of  the  divine  activity, 
or  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  God  uttering  itself 
through  the  material  universe.  The  world  of  art 
is  the  visible  revelation  and  expression  of  the  in- 
visible spirit  of  man,  or  of  the  divine  within  man, 
the  God  utterance  through  man.  The  spirit  of  God 
working  through  the  human  spirit  throws  a  new 
light  upon  the  material  universe.  While  the  world 
of  nature  is  the  result  of  the  divine  creativity,  the 
world  of  art  is  the  result  of  man's  creativity.  It  is 
more,  for  it  is  the  divine  or  God  speaking  through 
man.  God  utters  himself  through  the  conscious  soul 
of  the  artist  more  adequately  than  through  the  un- 
conscious materials  of  Nature.  God  gives  to  man 
the  highest  creative  power  to  transform  the  lower 
of  Creation  in  order  to  contribute  to  man's  develop- 
ment and  man  putting  this  ''higher"  self-conscious- 
ness which  he  has  from  God  into  the  lower,  trans- 
forms and  improves  it.  So  art  education  is  truly 
religious,  because  art  is  the  image  in  man  of  God's 
creativeness. 

Michael  Angelo  says:  "Nothing  makes  the  soul 
so  pure,  so  religious  as  the  endeavor  to  create  some- 
thing perfect,  for  God  is  perfection  and  whoever 
strives  for  this,  strives  for  the  Godlike."  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  God  is  creativity  and 
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whoever  tries  to  create  the  best  that  he  can,  be  it 
ever  so  imperfect,  in  so  far  as  he  uses  his  creativity, 
is  growing  into  the  image  of  God.  The  fundamental 
thought  here  is  "God  is  a  creative  being.  The  child 
is  made  the  image  of  God  and  so  he  must  be  crea- 
tive." It  may  be  through  his  deeds.  "Every  act 
may  become  a  thing  of  beauty,  when  the  heart  is 
full  of  light,"  the  whole  life  may  become  illumined. 
"Some  poets  write  poetry,  others  live  their  poems." 
But  every  exercise  of  creativity  along  whatever 
medium,  strengthens  this  divine  gift. 

The  man  is  only  half  himself,  the  other  half  is  his 
expression.  Pestalozzi  made  sense-perception  the 
center  and  trained  into  utilitarian  industries.  Froe- 
bel  made  imagination  the  center  and  elevated  the 
industrial  world  into  poetry.  You  cannot  rise  into 
philosophy  without  imagination,  because  philosophy 
deals  with  the  unseen.  Imagination  releases  from 
the  bonds  of  sense.  It  elevates  the  particular  thing 
to  its  universal  consecration.  Sense  perception 
would  examine  one  object  and  another  object  and 
another  object  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  But,  imagi- 
nation starts  in  the  self-activity  of  the  child  and 
uses  the  outside  world  and  the  object  of  sense  per- 
ception as  the  stimulus,  and  in  his  crude  way  trans- 
figures it.  Thus  the  material  becomes  divine  and 
through  fixing  the  mind's  fleeting  image  by  draw- 
ing, it  becomes  permanent.  So,  drawing  makes  the 
divine  permanent.  Let  us  look  at  the  objects  of  the 
little  artists'  skill  and  see  if  we  can  find  the  divine 
therein.    More  than  the  painter  is  required  for  the 
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creation  of  the  great  painting ;  more  than  the  archi- 
tect for  the  creation  of  the  world's  sanctuary ;  more 
than  the  poet  for  the  creation  of  the  eternal  poem ; 
more  than  the  musician  for  the  creation  of  the  im- 
mortal symphony.  Painters,  architects,  poets,  musi- 
cians are  the  hands  and  the  voices  which  give  utter- 
ance to  that  which  is  deepest  and  most  vital  in  the 
soul  of  a  race  and  age. 
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